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EDITORIAL 


OUR editors have been urged by the officers of the Association and other 

friends to expand the range of subjects covered in the ANTHROPOLOGIST and 
to try to balance each number. We are making every effort to follow these sug- 
gestions. The editorial policies of a journal should be in harmony with the 
wishes of the association which supports it, and we hope that editorials will 
help you to understand our problems so that cooperation between the mem- 
bers, officers, and editorial board may develop effectively. It is easy to say that 
a journal should be balanced, carrying contributions from all parts of the 
science, but mere distribution of articles is not enough. It would be quite pos- 
sible to publish papers in archeology, physical anthropology, or linguistics 
which were in themselves excellent but which, taken as a group, would give no 
clear indication of the progress and nature of these fields. The ANTHROPOLOGIST 
needs papers which contain a hard core of fact, elaborated to show theoretical 
importance and the status of problem. For example, our next issue will contain 
an article by Marshall T. Newman, suggesting that much of the physical vari- 
ation in the American Indian is due to climatic adaptation. This paper, sum- 
marizing a large amount of data on excellent maps and analyzing it according 
to zoological principles, presents the anthropologist with a major series of 
problems on the nature and cause of human adaptation. This is the kind of 
article we need in which a synthesis of a mass of data is brought to bear on a 
major anthropological problem. 

We are trying to publish papers which will aid the progress of all branches 
of anthropology. Editorial policy may be determined in three ways: the editors 
may publish the best of what is received, they may solicit articles, or they may 
try to assess the market and publish for the needs of science. We are trying to 
use all three methods, and it is clear that the journal should do much more for 
certain categories of readers, or potential readers. For example, papers are 
being planned which will be of use to students and teachers. Together these 
groups form the largest potential market within the profession, and the 
ANTHROPOLOGIST should consider their requirements. 

Millions of people pass through the anthropology halls of museums, but 
few of these even hear of the science of anthropology. Just as the ANTHROPOLO- 
Gist is not for sale in museums, so the problems of scientific exhibition and 
education find no place in the pages of the ANTHROPOLOGIST. One of the great 
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potential markets for our journal should be those who have been challenged 
by the museum exhibits. 

Beyond the narrow limits of our profession the world seethes with the 
problems arising from the comparison and evaluation of different cultures. 
The issues of one world, Point Four, race, and diverse values loom larger in the 
newspapers than in our journal. Cross-cultural decisions are made every day 
by dozens of governments and countless business men. These decisions might 
be made on the basis of a deeper understanding and their consequences might 
contribute more to science if applied anthropology played a more prominent 
part on the pages of our journal. As anthropology was deadened by constantly 
looking to the ethnographic present, so it can be enlivened by moving forward 
into the cross-cultural laboratory of the real present and insistent future. 

The ANTHROPOLOGIST should be a useful journal, one which will serve the 
needs of students, teachers, and friends of anthropology. It should help our 
science to advance and steadily redefine its position in a changing world. 
With these aims in mind we are establishing the following series to which you 
are invited to contribute articles. 

Accounts of Peoples series. The basic data of anthropology are the de- 
scriptions of the doings of people. Problem-oriented accounts of tribes, 
communities, or other groups are essential for student and teacher, and 
useful to all interested in anthropology. Ideally, the description should be 
written by one who knows the area first hand, and be accompanied by 
maps, photographs, and selected bibliography. Groups should be selected 
for their theoretical importance, and the descriptions should stress process, 
change, and application. It is hoped that this series will raise issues of de- 
scription, comparison, values, and applied anthropology, so that the Ac- 
counts of Peoples series will present the essential data for numerous 
theoretical papers. 

Museum series. Articles are needed on exhibits, improvements in exhibi- 
tion techniques, the educational role of the museum and how its policies 
can be related to the theoretical interests of modern anthropology. Primi- 
tive art and many aspects of material culture need consideration in the 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, and it is to the museums that we look for guidance on 
these matters. 

StudentCom petition. Each year the ANTHROPOLOGIST will publish the best 
paper written by an undergraduale. Entries should be submitted before 
December of each year and should not exceed 15 pages in length. We hope 
that this will encourage students to use the journal and to increase their 
understanding of scientific publication. 

Since the ANTHROPOLOGIST is expanding, these new activities can be carried 
out without reducing the number of pages devoted to unsolicited articles and 
to research lying outside the scope of these series. 

S. L. WASHBURN 
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Wuat Is CuLturE?* 


By GEORGE M. FOSTER 


URING the past generation anthropologists have greatly broadened 

their traditional field of work—that of primitive, tribal societies—to 
include larger social units, with more complex ways of life, with more complex 
historical origins, and with better historical documentation. These studies, 
usually qualified by the adjective “community,” have been made in such 
diverse places as Mexico, Peru, Brazil, Ireland, China, Japan, and India. The 
superficial characteristic which most of the communities so studied have in 
common is that they are neither “primitive” in the usual sense of the word, nor 
are they “civilized” in the sense of being integrated into modern industrial 
cultures. They appear, at first glance, to be scattered at varying intervals 
along the road which leads from a tribal type of society to modern urban so- 
ciety. Redfield’s felicitous use of the expression “folk culture,” first for the type 
of society which he encountered in Tepoztlan and subsequently as an ideal type 
in opposition to city life, attracted the attention of other anthropologists who 
needed a convenient handle to denote the forms of culture they were studying, 
and the term quickly caught on. Other anthropologists than Redfield have 
tended to use the terms “folk culture” and “folk society” uncritically, in the 
sense of non-primitive but relatively simple culture types which are rapidly 
being modified out of existence by increasing contact with modern industrial 
civilization. Most of us who have described folk cultures have been content to 
assume that the nature of such cultures becomes apparent from an examina- 
tion of the subject matter. Insofar as anthropology can be said to have a defini- 
tion and working concept of folk culture it is indebted to Redfield for it. In 
this paper I discuss what seem to me to be the logical assumptions which under- 
lie Redfield’s hypothesis, point out what appear to be inherent limitations in 
this approach, and suggest an alternative concept of folk culture which seems 
better to fit the facts of real societies as described by anthropologists, and at 
the same time to provide a theoretical framework within which a number of 
culture problems of a general nature may be explored. 

Redfield approaches the question of folk culture both from an empirical and 
from what in contrast may be called a rational or logical point of view. As a 
skilled field worker trained in the inductive thinking of traditional American 
anthropology he recognizes that culture theory must be based upon the facts 
of real life societies. As a theorist whose thinking—as he himself points out— 
has been markedly influenced by European philosophical sociology, he is 
interested in relating ethnographic fact to a broader schema of culture.! 
Redfield’s integration of these approaches, and the evolution of his ideas, are 


*T am indebted to A. L. Kroeber, Walter Goldschmidt, Charles Erasmus, and particularly 
Kalervo Oberg for constructive comments in the preparation of this manuscript. 
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found in a series of monographs and papers appearing from 1930 to 1947 (see 
bibliography). 

In a descriptive sense he finds folk societies to be small, isolated, nearly 
self-sufficient groups homogeneous in race and custom. Their component parts 
are closely interdependent, personal relationships are face-to-face, technology 
is simple and division of labor is slight. The family plays a large part in societal 
institutions, the sanctions which govern conduct are predominantly sacred, 
piety is emphasized, and ritual is highly developed and expresses vividly the 
wishes and fears of the people. Such a society is relatively immobile, change is 
slow, the ways of life form a single web of interrelated meanings, and habits 
of members tend to correspond to custom. The total list characterizes a hypo- 
thetical ideal society. Any particular real society would have most but not 
necessarily all of the elements. 

In a theoretical sense he places folk societies in a logical system made up 
of two ideal polar types represented by urban and non-urban (i.e. “folk”) 
societies. The ideal folk society is a mental construction (and presumably also 
the ideal urban society) in that no society precisely corresponds to it, though 
primitive societies studied by anthropologists approximate it. It is rationally 
defined “through assembling, in the imagination, the characters which are 
logically opposite those which are to be found in the modern city . . . ” though 
this is possible only when we first have “some knowledge of nonurban peoples 
to permit us to determine what, indeed, are the characteristic features of mod- 
ern city living” (Redfield, 1947, p. 294). The folk-urban continuum which 
results from these polar concepts provides a scale along which real societies 
may be ranged, their position determined by the relative proportion of folk 
or urban characteristics which they display. 

In contrast to the ideal “folk” type the ideal “urban” type is characterized 
by social heterogeneity, personal individuality, secular rather than familial 
and religious institutions of control, division of labor, a money economy, and 
a general impersonality in interpersonal relationships.’ 

The similarity in concept behind Redfield’s ideal folk society, Durkheim’s 
horde, and Ténnies’ Gemeinschaft is apparent.? Durkheim’s horde is an ideal 
type of society never seen in its pure form whose cohesion is marked by what 
is called “mechanical solidarity” which is based on a collective conscience. In 
opposition to the horde are those complex societies in which division of labor 
produces a system of differentiated parts which mutually complement each 
other, and which Durkheim describes as being marked by “‘organic solidarity” 
(Simpson, 1933, esp. pp. 106-229). Ténnies’ Gemeinschaft or “community” 
association is the result of a “natural’’ will, and is exemplified in societies in 
which personal relations are based on kinship, friendship and neighborliness, 
which function through concord, folkways and mores, and religion and whose 
ideal types are expressed in village and town life. The Gesellschaft or “society” 
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association is the result of “‘rational’’ will which expresses itself in a deliberate 
social contract consciously planned for the attainment of ends. The impersonal 
relationships and calculated actions of this type of association function through 
convention, legislation and public opinion. Cities express Gesellschaft (Tén- 
nies, 1940, esp. pp. 16-18). 

At least two assumptions appear to underlie this union of philosophical 
sociological theory and shirt-sleeve field research. First, the ideal types sug- 
gested have taxonomic value in that they aid in classifying real societies,* 
and they have heuristic value in that they provide us with tentative hypoth- 
eses against which more general problems of culture may be tested.® Second, 
these ideal types presuppose a functional interrelationship between the ele- 
ments characteristic of either type that explains their presence together; 
that is, the elements are not a haphazard aggregation historically determined.® 

The complete validity of these assumptions is questionable. Ténnies, for 
example, is explicit on the relationship—or lack of it—between his ideal types 
and real societies: “These concepts [Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft] signify 
the model qualities of the essence and the tendencies of being bound together. 
Thus both names are in the present context stripped of their connotation as 
designating social entities or groups, or even collective or artificial persons; 
the essence of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft is found interwoven in all kinds 
of associations” (Ténnies, 1940, pp. 17-18). Redfield himself is cognizant of the 
problems involved in trying to class real societies in accordance with a uni- 
linear scheme of ideal types: “But the more elements we add [to our ideal 
type], the less possible it becomes to arrange real societies in a single order of 
degree of resemblance to the type, because one of two societies will be found to 
resemble the ideal type strongly in one character and weakly in another, while 
in the next society resemblance will lie in the latter character and not in the 
former”’ (Redfield, 1947, p. 294). The heuristic value of ideal types is apparent, 
but their utility in classifying real societies is doubtful. 

With respect to the second point, accumulating field evidence suggests 
that at least some of the elements considered by Redfield to be interdependent 
variables characterizing the folk type are actually independent variables whose 
sometime relationship is historically rather than causally determined. For 
example, Tax points out that Guatemalan Indians belong in any empirically 
determined working definition of a folk culture: they are illiterate, they have 
little knowledge of what goes on in the world beyond their own experience, 
they are physically and culturally homogeneous (within any one group), and 
they have a strong ethnocentric feeling (Tax, 1939). In spite of this they are 
not isolated, either as individuals or as cultures. They are inveterate travelers, 
they go to markets in distant and large towns, religious pilgrimages take them 
far from home, and they are used to seeing many different ways of doing things. 
Moreover, in many ways Guatemalan Indian villages resemble urban societies 
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more strongly than folk. Social mobility is relatively great, and individuals 
and families shift economic and social positions with comparative ease. Re- 
lationships are surprisingly impersonal, and family organization is “if anything, 
at a lower point in social control than even among us” (Tax, 1939, p. 466). 
The principal activities of life—economic, social, political and religious—are 
“in a real sense secularized; individuals in all matters which give them rela- 
tively free choice act from thought of personal gain, and the necessities of the 
community must be filled by forcing individuals to contribute’”’ (Tax, 1939, 
p. 466). Tax feels that the unfolk-like qualities of Guatemalan Indian society 
are not due to recent contact with urban life, but that a stable rural social 
type can and does exist in which urban characteristics—as described by Red- 
field—are an integral part of the picture.’ 

Herskovits has pointed out that Redfield’s ideal type falls far short of 
explaining the folk aspects of West African urban centers ranging up to 350,000 
inhabitants. “These populations have complex specialized economies exhibit- 
ing .. . the use of money and the presence of profit motivation. Yet in these 
cities relationships are as personal as in any ‘folk society,’ and religion is the 
focal aspect of the culture. In short, here we have the anomaly—anomaly, 
that is, in terms of the concept of the folk society—of urban, sacred com- 
munities” (Herskovits, 1948, p. 606). 

The definition of folk culture and society in terms of ideal polar types, 
urban and non-urban, has several logical consequences which inevitably, it 
seems to me, stereotype field research and obscure salient characteristics of 
the societies in which we are interested. First, this typological dichotomy 
groups all non-urban peoples together, the most primitive, isolatec _ribal 
groups, acculturated primitives, the mixed rural cultures of Latin America, 
and the peasant peoples of Europe. In fact, in his most recent statement 
Redfield uses the terms “primitive” and “folk” as synonymous (1947). 

Second, from the developmental point of view this concept presupposes 
that all human society must have been “folk” until the beginnings of city life 
which, over an ever-increasing area incroaches upon and destroys folk culture.' 
Therefore, since folk culture has always existed, a study of its origins is con- 
terminous with the study of the origin of culture itself, and is not a particular 
facet of the dynamics of the folk culture problem. Redfield’s interests in cul- 
ture processes as exemplified in folk societies are primarily limited to what 
happens to folk societies, how they are ‘‘de-folked” by contact with urban 
centers and cease to exist. ‘When such [folk] societies,” he writes, “undergo 
contact and communication with urbanized society (or at least with modern 
Western urbanized society), they tend to change in the direction of the opposite 
of these characters” [the cluster of elements characteristic of folk societies] 
(Redfield, 1941, p. 343). Redfield recognizes the complex historical origins of 
the cultures of Tepoztlin and Yucatan, but feels that their study is not ger- 
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mane to the problem which interests him. The changes that Indian Mexico 
underwent when it came into contact with Spain “would be a study of a dead 
culture and of a past change” (Redfield, 1930, p. 13). Again, in Yucatan the 
problems of historical analysis “do not easily lead into larger problems.’ 

Third, the concept of polar types makes difficult the analysis of folk culture 
in the city. Since the characteristics of urban life are the logical opposites of 
folk life, folk culture can exist in cities only to the extent that in any concrete 
case the ideal scheme is violated by the facts. No orderly explanation of folk 
culture as an integral part of some types of cities seems possible. 

The problems created by these logical consequences of the folk-urban dichot- 
omy, and ways in which they may be resolved, will be treated in the following 
pages. Meanwhile we shall turn to the concept of folk culture and folk society 
which, I believe, defines with reasonable precision the types of communities 
and cultures popularly called “folk” by anthropologists, and which affords a 
useful famework for empirical research and the exploration of more general 
theories of culture. According to this concept, a folk society is not a whole 
society, an isolate, in itself. It is a “‘half-society,” a part of a larger social unit 
(usually a nation) which is vertically and horizontally structured. The folk 
component of this larger unit bears a symbiotic spatial-temporal relationship 
to the more complex component, which is formed by the upper classes of the 
pre-industrial urban center. In this sense folk and urban are not polar concepts; 
rather, they are both integral parts of the definition of a certain type of socio- 
cultural unit in which the pre-industrial city is a focal point. Far from threaten- 
ing the folk society, this type of urban unit is a precondition for its existence. 
This makes clear why—as anthropologists have recognized in practice—it is 
necessary to know a good deal about the history, structure, and content of the 
national cultures (including cities) of which folk communities are a part in 
order to describe such folk units. 

To a certain extent this concept coincides with Redfield’s description of 
peasant society, which is recognized as constituting, with urban society, a 
single stratified unit organized in terms of status (Redfield, 1939, p. xv). 
But, though peasant societies are here defined as folk societies, they are not 
conterminous with folk culture, for folk culture is found outside peasant socie- 
ties, particularly in certain types of cities, as will be pointed out later. By this 
definition true primitive cultures are excluded from the folk category.'® They 
are, in theory at least, isolates, which are complete in themselves. Some, such 
as the Polar Eskimo, in fact very nearly approach this ideal. To understand 
most primitive groups we need to know relatively little about other peoples, 
and what we do wish to know concerns relationships rather than culture his- 
tory, structure, and content. Likewise excluded are recently acculturated 
primitive societies, for the symbiotic relationship above mentioned cannot 
truly be said to exist. The recently-acculturated society is influenced and 
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changed by the products of urban society, but diffusion is mostly a one-way 
process, and in most cases it cannot be considered as forming one part of a 
unit, the other part of which is composed of sophisticated urban society, 
Though primitive and acculturated societies may become folk societies, and 
indeed often have in the past, they cannot be considered as simultaneously 
belonging to two distinct culture types. 

Folk cultures, it seems to me, may be analyzed from two points of view: 
their content, and how it came to be, and their organic relationships to more 
complex non-folk cultures. Redfield makes much of the point that folk societies 
are isolated, that they are remote from urban influences. He writes about 
Tepoztlan—a village that falls easily into my definition of a folk society— 
“the world of the cultivated classes, who alone are articulate and who alone 
communicate freely with us, is a world apart from that of the folk” (Redfield, 
1930, p. 1). Again, in “The Folk Society,” he writes that folk societies are 
isolated in the sense that, being in most cases non-literate, they are remote 
from their own past. “The folk has no access to the thought and experience of 
the past, whether of other peoples or of their own ancestors, such as books 
provide” (Redfield, 1947, p. 296). 

It appears to me that Redfield confuses the ideas of lack of individual 
mobility, in the sense of travel and geographical distance, with the idea of 
lack of culture contact. If the content of cultures here defined as folk is ex- 
amined, the striking thing is the importance of those elements which are there 
precisely because the society is not isolated. One of the most obvious distinc- 
tions between truly primitive societies and folk societies is that the latter, over 
hundreds of years, have had constant contact with the centers of intellectual 
thought and development—in a nut-shell, with civilization. The general rule 
governing the development of folk cultures may be stated somewhat along the 
following lines: Folk cultures continually incorporate into their fabrics signifi- 
cant parts of the sophisticate’, intellectual components of their own tradition, 
or of traditions that have been assimilated in the past, or which are part of a 
super (as contrasted to a national) culture area. Such a concept emphasizes 
the dynamic rather than the static qualities of culture. If the cultures here 
denoted as folk, on an empirical basis, are critically examined, it will be found 
that many of their most significant elements have filtered down from the 
sophisticated world of their own tradition of several centuries earlier. Time to 
simmer is an essential part of this concept of folk culture, time to integrate 
diffused traits and complexes into the folk fabric, to rework them and to make 
them harmonious with the functional whole. The time element may be, in 
part, what distinguishes a folk culture from a recently acculturated group. 
The folk cultures which exist today are not the result of 19th- and 20th-cen- 
tury contact between western European civilization and the unlettered peoples 
of the world. In Europe, India, China, and Japan they are the result of contin- 
ual contact between the centers of intellectual life and the masses, whether 
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rural or urban. In Latin America they are the result of the contact of native 
peoples with pre-industrial Europe, and with the budding sophisticated centers 
of America. It is also probably correct to say that nascent folk societies existed 
in pre-Conquest America wherever symbiotic village-city relationships were 
found. 

Folklorists have questioned the purely spontaneous quality of folk culture, 
and have suggested that much of what is “folk,” in the narrower sense, is the 
product of intellectual and artistic classes." It appears, however, that no 
attempt has been made to explore the ramifications of this concept in terms of 
specific societies. In the following paragraphs the data available on Latin 
American folk cultures are brought to bear on this question. This selection 
is based primarily on the author’s acquaintance with this area, but a cursory 
consideration of other regions suggests that the principle generally holds true. 

Examination of the material culture of pre-industrial Latin America re- 
veals that many of the common items are not the product of a pre-scientific 
folk mind, but rather represent a high order of scientific ability, and are rea- 
soned solutions to specific problems. Among these may be mentioned the sim- 
ple ‘‘machines” more or less widely used today, such as the wheel itself, the 
water mill, the sugar cane press, forges, bellows, irrigation wheels, the hydraulic 
mortars of Brazil (manjolo), and the hydraulic batanes (for felting woolen 
cloth; apparently no longer used). They are commonly thought of as charac- 
teristic of folk culture rather than of technologically more advanced cultures 
only because they have in most cases become obsolete as technical devices in 
the centers which invented or developed them. Many house furnishings, 
particularly chairs, tables, beds and mattresses, likewise are relatively recent 
folk acquisitions, both in the New World and in the Iberian Peninsula itself, 
and are frequently modeled after the designs once favored by the upper classes. 
The story is similar with respect to dress. Many of the items of folk costume, 
such as the short knee pants and abbreviated jackets of the Andean Indians, 
the voluminous skirts of women, the Mexican rebozo shawl, hats in at least 
some of their forms—all trace their ancestry to the more sophisticated dress 
of earlier centuries in Spain. In Mexico the China poblana, the national popular 
fiesta costume of women, finds its origin in the silks imported to Mexico via 
the Manila galleon. 

Pre-Conquest pottery was hand-made, unglazed (except in rare cases, and 
then for decorative rather than utilitarian purposes), and burned in open fires. 
The present folk pottery is often wheel-made, glazed to make waterproof, 
and is fired in real though simple kilns. In Mexico the delightful designs of 
birds, animals, and foliage that often are applied are direct lineal descendants 
of the sophisticated majolica ware of Spain, and are an original product of folk 
culture only in that their makers have a high artistic sense, and that in many 
cases the designs are reworked in terms of native artistic creativity. 

Weaving was, of course, a Pre-Conquest American trait, but the bulk of 
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non-industrial textiles today is made on the Spanish hand loom which can be 
cal'ed simple only as compared to mechanical looms. It is the product of in- 
ventive minds working, probably, over long periods of time to develop the 
final form, which has remained essentially stable for centuries. The folk of the 
New World have made no significant changes in this machine. 

The prevailing religious complex of Latin America is a product of the folk 
mind only to the extent that Catholic elements have been reworked to be 
made compatible with pre-existing patterns which were not entirely extin- 
guished. It is more correct to say that Latin American religion, including that 
of the folk, owes its existence to the theological and philosophical reflections 
of many of the best minds of history over a period of centuries. The religious 
holidays themselves which are observed are the result, not of diffusion on the 
popular level of Spanish religious-folk fiestas, but rather the result of direct 
implantation by Church and State of those activities which were recognized 
in the 16th century as being central to the religious year. The observances of 
Epiphany, Lent, Holy Week, Corpus Christi, Ascension Day, All Saints’ and 
All Souls’ Days, and Christmas, were planned to teach and impress upon the 
minds of the Indians the nature of the new doctrine. As the Indian societies 
became mestizo, the same observances continued. The ‘“‘sacred sanctions,” 
then, which Redfield finds to be a part of the ideal folk society are, in this 
case, at least, as much due to historical accident as to spontaneous develop- 
ment evoked by the type of society itself. 

Church organization with numerous functionaries and with religious socie- 
ties for laymen, which form the basis of the ceremonial life of Latin American 
villages and to a considerable extent of towns and cities, is also a part of con- 
scious planning, the desire of the Church continually to renew popular devotion 
in the Christian faith through strong personal indentification of the individual 
with his God and saints. Even many of the aspects of religion in Latin America 
that appear most closely associated with the folk mentality are found to have 
sophisticated, purposeful origins, or to have at some time passed through a 
stage of relationship with non-folk culture. The many religious dramas of 
Latin America are folk in the sense that they are given by folk peoples. But 
they have their origin in the autos sacramentales of Spain, which in their most 
advanced forms were the products of the best literary minds, such as Cal- 
der6én and Lope de Vega. Ethnologists have unwittingly recorded these folk 
presentations, only to discover that they are taken from printed works of 
the 19th century, which in many cases have painstakingly been copied and 
recopied in longhand by semi-literate folk scribes. The ubiquitous votive 
offerings of Latin America trace their origin back to the temple cults of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Christmas nativity groups, commonly known as nacimi- 
entos, appear to have entered Spain from Naples, and modern forms in con- 
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siderable part both in Spain and America are based on 18th century artistic 
creations, particularly those of Salcillo of Murcia. 

What is true for religion is true for civil organization. The modern His- 
panic-American folk village politically is in large measure organized along the 
lines laid down by the Spanish Crown. The alcalde, corregidores, and alguaciles 
of the cabildo follow Spanish usage. The ubiquitous grid-pattern plaza town 
is an idealized Spanish design specified to facilitate control of populations, 
especially for census and taxation purposes. The fact that political organiza- 
tion follows national patterns is also a reflection of the fact that folk culture 
is not a whole culture in itself, but that it shares common elements with more 
complex social organs. 

Much of the apparent folk quality of social organization in Latin America 
is the result of Church influence. The monogamous family unit with bilaterally- 
reckoned kinship has replaced native forms, often polygynous with unilaterally 
traced membership. Kinship rights and obligations appear rooted in Church 
patterns. Particularly to be mentioned is the elaborate system of godparent 
relationships, the compadrazgo, which prevails in many places. By this fictional 
kinship device the circle of blood relationships is greatly enlarged, and the 
individual formally establishes a set of mutual obligations and expectations 
with numerous persons, by which a sort of social security results. The complex- 
ity of the compadrazgo in the New World surpasses that of Spain, and appears 
in very considerable measure to be the result of local elaboration to meet felt 
needs in the emergent social structures of Post-Conquest America. But the 
origin is equally clearly to be found in the basic spiritual relationships pre- 
scribed by Catholic dogma. 

The manner in which the best scientific thought of earlier centuries filters 
down to the folk level is no place better illustrated than in the realm of folk 
medicine. To the extent that Spanish American folk medicine today has unity, 
it appears to be due to the acceptance of scientific medical knowledge—in 
greatly simplified forms—of the time of the Conquest. Particularly to be noted 
is the prevalence of the humoral pathology of Hippocrates and Galen, espe- 
cially the concepts of “hot” and “cold” as applied to foods, remedies, illnesses, 
causes of illnesses, and other things. The pervasiveness of these beliefs is 
astonishing, in view of the fact that they apparently never were accepted 
to anything like the same extent among the Spanish folk, remaining, it seems, 
knowledge only of the educated, professional classes. It is also noteworthy 
that half or more of the herbs commonly used in folk medicine in Latin America 
today were prescribed by Spanish physicians of the 16th century. 

In many other ways the modern elements of folk culture are seen to be 
descended from urban, court, or intellectual spheres of past centuries. The 
popular bull fight—the Mexican jaripeo, for example—as contrasted to the 
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commercial venture, is a rough and ready parody of 16th and 17 century 
Spanish bullfights, which were held in the plazas of the principal cities, and 
which were habitually patronized by emperors, royalty, and the upper classes, 
Fireworks, so much a part of all fiestas, owe their existence to contacts which 
stretched, by indirect means, around half the world to the Chinese source of 
gun powder. Their preparation requires at least a rudimentary knowledge of 
chemistry, a knowledge not characteristic of an isolated people. Latin Ameri- 
can folk music owes much to Old World contacts. All stringed instruments, of 
course, are Post-Conquest, and some of the most common, such as crude harps 
and violins, are copies of the instruments used in orchestras and stringed en- 
sembles of earlier centuries. Nearly all folk music is also based on the European 
diatonic scale rather than on an indigenous pentatonic or any other scale. 

The ways in which Iberian literature and folklore have entered the folk 
culture of Latin America are not clear, but in some cases, at least, the sources 
and channels were sophisticated rather than popular. Among these may be 
included the many biblical stories found today in the folk domain. A common 
story tells of a wise man, a sabio, who, while walking along a shore finds a 
small boy digging a hole and pouring sea water into it. When asked the purpose 
of his activity, the boy replies that he intends to empty the ocean into the hole. 
“Impossible” says the wise man. The boy replies that it is no more impossible 
than something the wise man has just attempted. In Spain, to encourage youth- 
ful listeners at indoctrination, priests explain the difficulty in understanding 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity by making use of the same story. In a Spanish 
version San Agustin tells the boy his task is impossible, whereupon the boy 
replies that it is no more so than understanding the mystery of the Santfsima 
Trinidad. In this, and doubtless many other cases, a religious pedagogic device 
has produced a folk tale. 

It is, of course, incorrect to assume that all, or even a majority of the ele- 
ments which become incorporated in a given folk culture come from the 
sophisticated culture of earlier centuries. In the case of Latin America it is 
apparent that informal mechanisms of diffusion from Spain, on the folk level, 
have contributed in significant manner to both the content and feel of the 
modern folk cultures. Popular medicine, folk tales, music, dances, agricultural 
implements, aspects of architecture, folk beliefs, to name a few, come to mind 
as examples of this type of influence. The extent of cultural interchange between 
New World folk cultures themselves is difficult to assess, but it exists, and may 
well be an important factor in the development of the culture type here dis- 
cussed. 

It is apparent that time depth is an essential part of the symbiotic relation- 
ships between folk and more complex societies. In large measure a folk culture 
is such because over many years—centuries in most cases—it has been able 
constantly to absorb products and ways of socially superior groups. But folk 
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cultures also have another type of contact with these groups: that of the pres- 
ent. As members, in most cases, of national units they are governed from 
above, pay taxes, perhaps have schools modeled after plans imposed from 
outside, occasionally make use of newspapers and magazines, receive in in- 
creasing quantities products of the industrial world, and through travel and 
transportation individual members of rural folk cultures know directly at 
least something of the complex nature of cities. The lower classes of some types 
of cities, who can be said to participate in a folk culture, are correspondingly 
on even more intimate terms with the non-folk culture of these urban centers. 
The symbiotic relationship between folk and non-folk, here postulated as 
the key concept of folk culture, implies that the direction of culture flow is not 
alone outward and downward, from city to country and from upper to lower 
classes. Rather we are facing a circular phenomenon in which folk culture draws 
on and is continually replenished by contact with the products of intellectual 
and scientific social strata, but in which folk culture continually, though per- 
haps in lesser degree, contributes to these non-folk societies. The dance is 
illustrative of this process. In the 17th and 18th centuries Western Furopean 
dance masters introduced folk dances to social dancing, adapting them to 
the needs of the courts. English country square dances played a part in the 
development of the French quadrille, which was then introduced back to 
London. These folk dances then became the forms around which composers, 
then and now, created important works. Folk dances, now become court 
dances, spread from Spain and France to Latin America, and the process began 
anew whereby little by little they became the property of the folk. The current 
American rage for square dancing also reflects this process: after a suitable time 
lag the folk entertainment of yesteryear becomes the pastime of the artistic 
avant-garde. In the fields of sculpture, painting, literature and the theater we 
also find evidence of the dependency of sophisticated culture on folk culture.” 
The concept of folk culture here presented accounts for the troublesome 
question of the “folk” qualities found among the masses of pre-industrial 
cities. In Latin America, for example, large segments of urban population are 
more typically folk than anything else. Oscar Lewis recently has documented 
the history of Tepoztlan families which have migrated to Mexico City. Far 
from finding a breakdown of former values, he finds that to a surprising degree 
Tepoztlan continues in the city. Families remain strong, he writes, and there is 
little evidence of disintegration, of abandoned mothers and children, and no 
more separation or divorce than in the village. Nor is there a significant cleav- 
age in values and general outlook on life between the younger city-bred gen- 
eration and the older country generation. Religious life is at least as vigorous 
as in Tepoztlan, though the forms are more Catholic and less Indian. The 
compadrazgo continues to play an important part in social organization, and 
popular medical practices of the country continue in vogue. It is difficult, of 
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course, to tell to what extent the preservation of country values is a defense 
mechanism against the problems of the city which will rapidly disappear 
when a city-oriented outlook on life is achieved, but Lewis finds that families 
long established in Mexico City maintain the same country ties as those re- 
cently arrived (Lewis, 1952). 

Recent studies in the field of folk medicine in seven Latin American coun- 
tries have revealed few if any significant differences between the nature and 
quality of medical practices in large cities and small towns and villages. Urban 
belief among the masses is little if any more sophisticated than that of the 
average rural or semi-rural individual.” 

The presence or absence of sizable amounts of folk culture in cities and 
towns appears to be a function of the type of urban center involved. In spite 
of the recent rapid industrialization characteristic of many Latin American 
cities, as social types they are still essentially pre-industrial. Forms of family 
organization, the status of women, relationships between worker and employer, 
formal and informal mechanisms for maintaining law and order, and attitudes 
toward religion are more nearly characteristic of pre-industrial commercial 
cities than those produced by modern science and technology. The growing 
pains of these great cities spring from the inevitable lag between rapidly- 
changing manufacturing and marketing techniques, and less flexible socio- 
cultural forms which are increasingly unsuited to the dictates of modern 
economies. 

If the arguments advanced in this paper are valid, a folk stratum is a part 
of a pre-industrial society characterized by social classes. In the rural setting 
the folk stratum is coterminous with the entire community; in the urban set- 
ting the folk stratum is merely a part of the community. This point of view 
permits a distinction between the expressions “folk culture” and “folk society,” 
expressions, incidentally, which Redfield uses more or less indiscriminately. 
A folk culture may be thought of as a common way of life which characterizes 
some or all of the people of many villages, towns, and cities within a given 
area. It can never, by the definition here given, be a complete culture in the 
sense that a primitive culture may. A folk society may be thought of as an 
organized group of individuals characterized by a folk culture. In Central 
Mexico, for example, there appears to exist a more or less homogeneous folk 
culture. Each of the many small rural villages found within this area is a 
folk society, as much a discrete unit as any primitive society. But the urban 
classes which are characterized by an essentially folk culture do not constitute 
a distinct society, since the lives of individuals of these classes are geared to the 
organic functioning of a society which includes and is dominated by non-folk. 
Many elements of folk culture may occur in social aggregates which are not 
basically folk societies, but folk societies cannot exist apart from folk culture. 

Any specific folk society will be characterized by a greater or lesser number 
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of the elements specified by Redfield as belonging to the ideal type. But such 
a society will not be “more” or “less” folklike depending on how nearly it 
duplicates the ideal type. The diagnostic criteria pertaining to folk culture 
and folk society are structural and organic, and have to do with relationships. 
Content is a useful but nonetheless incidental criterion in defining folk. The 
origin of much of the content of Latin American folk culture has been dis- 
cussed in detail in this paper, not because the content in itself is important, 
but because its origin points up the relationship which I believe to be the key 
to the problem. 

By the definition here suggested, folk culture appeared with the urban 
revolution, when stratified city societal organization developed in which there 
existed an intellectual, scientific, and social elite. The dynamic conditions 
which produced this new form of human organization continued until the rise 
of modern industrial economies, and folk cultures continue today in those 
places where urban centers are not highly industrialized, where the dynamic 
conditions still prevail. The new forms of social and political organization 
which appear to be necessary concomitants of an industrialized economy, and 
the material products themselves of such an economy, are not conducive to the 
continuation of folk culture. Hence, it can be assumed that folk cultures 
will disappear in those places where a high degree of industrialization develops. 
True folk cultures can hardly be said to exist in countries like the United 
States, Canada, England, and Germany, though in peripheral areas there are 
perhaps marginal manifestations. It also seems improbable, in view of the 
trends of the modern world toward industrialization in all major areas, that 
new folk cultures will rise. The few remaining primitive groups probably will 
pass through an acculturated stage directly to assimilation with industrializ- 
ing national cultures, and the existing folk cultures of the world will gradually 
lose their folk qualities as they are integrated with industrial societies. 
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NOTES 


‘“T think that every plausible means should be tried in strengthening our shaky bridges 
between general propositions as to society and culture and as to the nature of social change, on 
the one hand, and such special knowledge as we have of particular societies, on the other.” 
(Redfield, 1941, p. ix). 

? The characteristics here listed are drawn from Redfield’s Yucatecan field data and are not in 
that context said to constitute an ideal type. Yet as opposites to the elements of the folk type it 
may be assumed that they characterize the ideal urban type. 

* Redfield also includes Sir Henry Maine, Lewis H. Morgan, Howard Becker, A. A. Golden- 
weiser, and Alfred von Martin among those who have influenced his thinking about folk culture. 
Redfield, 1941, p. x, p. 343, etc.; 1947, pp. 294-296. 

‘ “As the type is constructed, real societies may be arranged in an order of degree of resem- 
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blance to it.” Redfield, 1947, p. 294. Thus, Tepoztlan, Tusik, Chan Kom, and to a lesser extent 
Dzitas, are folk societies, though they do not in every detail correspond to the ideal type. 

5 “The type is an imagined entity, created only because through it we may hope to under- 
stand reality. Its function is to suggest aspects of real societies which deserve study, and especially 
to suggest hypotheses as to what, under certain defined conditions, may be generally true about 
society.” Redfield, 1947, p. 295. 

6 “There is some natural or interdependent relation among some or all of these characters 
in that change with regard to certain of them tends to bring about or carry with it change with 
respect to others of them.” Redfield, 1941, p. 343. “There is so marked a tendency for some o/ 
these characteristics to occur together with others that the interrelations among them must lx 
in no small part that of interdependent variables.”’ Redfield, 1947, p. 306. 

7 Redfield suggests that the pre- and post-Conquest development of a “pecuniary econom; 
with a peddler’s commerce, based on great regional division of labor, together with a system oj 
regulations imposed by an élite with the use of force, may be the circumstances that have brought 
about reduction in the importance of familiar institutions and individual independence, especial, 
in matters of livelihood” in this area. 1947, p. 308. 

8 “At one time all men lived in these little folk societies.” Redfield, 1947, p. 306. 

® Redfield, 1934, p. 61. Redfield, however, discusses the implications of the Yucatecan folk- 
urban continuum to the study of Yucatecan history. 1941, pp. 339-342. 

10 A basic flaw in a simplistic scheme of polar types is that half-societies of the peasant type 
must be classed in the same category as the most remote, physically isolated primitive groups 
which in themselves are whole societies. 

1 E.g. Rodney Gallop. Portugal, A Book of Folk-Ways, Cambridge, 1936. “In the popular 
airs, verses, tales and proverbs of the Portuguese I can see little more than the assimilation of 
themes from a more cultivated milieu which have been transformed as they have sunk through 
the varying strata of society.” p. xiv. 

José Manuel Gémez-Taberna. Tesoro del folklore espanol. I. Trajes populares y costumbres 
tradicionales. Madrid, 1950. “The former aristocracy survives among the masses (pueblo) of today: 
its usages, exclusive in a time of select, cultivated and supercultivated minorities, have descended 
to the popular levels. We find in these modes forms of expression, of courtesy, of clothing, etc., 
whose use frequently evokes hilarity, since a comparison . . . with our actual usages indicates to 
us that they are forms displaced and even eliminated among groups of superior status.” p. 12. 

“Cities, by a natural law, are the seat of power and of civil and religious administration, oi 
the aristocracy, of the bourgeoisie, of intellectuality, etc.; in a word, of all the factors which 
facilitate and determine cultural advances. . . . On the other hand the village, the town, the iso- 
lated settlement, do not possess creative resources, and adopt the urban traits which have over- 
flowed the limits of the metropolis and which find themselves in process of elimination, if not to- 
tally eliminated and fallen by a peculiar cultural gravity into the lowest strata.” p. 13. 

12 Not all aspects of culture, obviously, participate in equal part in this circular flow. In the 
case of religion, government, education, economics and the like, most of the flow is one way, out- 
ward and downward. The arts appear best to typify the circular relationship between folk and 
sophisticate. 

18 Unpublished field notes in the files of the Institute of Social Anthropology, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 
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ON THE Stupy OF NATIONAL CHARACTER 
By DAVID G. MANDELBAUM 


IKE other human institutions, scientific meetings serve a variety of func- 

tions and the ostensible reason for their existence is not always nor for 
everyone the prime purpose for attending. But it cannot be gainsaid that 
ideas may be exchanged, modified, developed at such occasions, especially at 
so notable an occasion for anthropologists as the International Symposium of 
1952 arranged under the auspices of the Wenner-Gren Foundation. 

This paper is one example of such interchange of ideas. It was the author’s 
assignment to comment at one of the Symposium sessions on the inventory 
paper written by Dr. Margaret Mead on the subject of national character 
studies. Much of Mead’s survey was found straightway to be useful, stimulat- 
ing and unexceptionable. But on three points of practical and theoretical 
moment, I took exception. They had to do with the relation of national char- 
acter studies to applied anthropology, to psychological theory and to sampling 
techniques and theory. 

These three matters were discussed by Mead and myself briefly before the 
relevant session of the Symposium and again at the session. Since they seemed 
of some importance, I drafted an amplification of my comments at the Sym- 
posium and sent it to Mead. Our discussion and correspondence, together with 
Mead’s revision of the wording of several statements in her original paper 
(1953), clarified my understanding of these statements. This clarification on the 
subjects of applied anthropology and psychological theory made unnecessary 
some parts of my previous comment, although other parts are included here to 
present certain emphases which I believe are necessary. On the subject of sam- 
pling, divergence of opinion apparently still exists and my original observations 
stand much as first given. Since these three subjects are dealt with in various 
parts of the inventory paper, interspersed among others, it is well for purposes 
of clarity to sketch first those aspects of national character studies on which 
there is agreement and then discuss the three topics on which there has been 
something less than agreement. 


I 


The people studied in national character analyses are socially demarcated 
as members of a political grouping, a state or nation. They are thus subject 
to at least some common institutional influence which justifies the common 
cultural implications of the term “nation,” and by any test, a modern state is 
a real, a viable, social unit, not to say a crucial one at times. People do act as 
members of a particular nation, not necessarily in the whole round of their 
lives, not always consistently, but frequently and consistently enough to make 
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the society and culture of the nation or state a worthy object of anthropo- 
logical study. 

The study of national culiure, as Mead cogently notes (p. 651), should pre- 
cede any analysis of national character. That is, the formal institutions as well 
as the informal regularities of behavior which characterize the nation must be 
described, particularly as they are manifest in the small groups which are the 
particular subjects of the anthropologist’s scrutiny. Technology, economics, 
social organization, art, religion, language—all the usually noted aspects of 
a culture should be described with sufficient economy and precision so that the 
culture scene within which the character factors operate may be known. 

Once the culture is described then we may focus on the processes which are 
and have been involved in the ongoing life of the people, processes among 
which those of culture-and-personality are one set. These culture-personality 
processes operate within the limitations fixed by certain other sets of forces: 
the analysis of culture-personality adds another dimension of scientific re- 
finement to our still quite rough-hewn analyses of culture change and stability. 

These sets of forces are phased, in that one set provides the necessary con- 
ditions for the functioning of the others. Hallowell’s inventory paper explores 
some of these necesssary preconditions, as when he writes “One of the necessary 
conditions of psychological structuralization is association of the human in- 
dividual with others of his species” (1953: 601). The classes of factors also in- 
teract as when cultural forces affect the social, ecological, and biological 
spheres. 

National character studies attempt to map regularities of psychological 
process, as of emotion, motivation, and learning, which are characteristic of 
specified groupings of men and women. Thus Mead’s paper defines these stud- 
ies (p. 646) as “ . . . the attempt to delineate the regularities in character among 
the members of a national group attributable to the factors of shared national- 
ity and the accompanying institutional correlates. ...” The paper rightly 
emphasizes that national character studies are one kind of culture-personality 
studies and are distinguished by the fact that the group observed is defined by 
shared institutions which are in the first instance, though not exclusively, 
political. It might be added that such national units are grouping with which 
the study begins and are not necessarily the sole concern or province of such 
studies. 

For it may well turn out that a politically sovereign people do not make up 
a comparably sovereign and independent unit within a classification of types 
of character structure. In the American Indian field, Hallowell (p. 607) ques- 
tions the congruence between the familiar culture areas and new classifications 
made on the basis of personality phenomena. This opens an interesting area for 
investigation without invalidating the usefulness of the traditional culture area 
concept or the possibility of culture-personality classifications. Similarly in- 
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teresting questions concern the relations between national groupings and cul- 
ture-personality classifications. 

Comparison between social or cultural change and change in character 
regularities may be also made. Mead postulates (p. 645) that when marked 
changes occur throughout a social system, “...an alteration in ‘cultural 
character’ may be expected to occur as an intra-psychic correlate of what is 

usually called ‘social change’.’”’ This seems a reasonable first statement, its 
usefulness must depend on how it is further developed. An important part of 
such further development is the securing of data in historic depth on individ. 
uals. Mead refers (p. 643) to this historical facet of culture-personality studies 
when she notes that such studies are distinguished by providing “clusters of 
information on single individuals.’’ From another point of view Hallowell also 
stresses the importance of considering personality historically when he notes 
that the culture as described by the ethnographer “ . . . is not what is directly 
presented to and learned by the individual at any point in this [socialization] 
process.” (p. 610) 

Culture-personality analyses, whether done by use of personality history 
or any other method, whether derived from observations of nationals or primi- 
tives, are additional aids toward our prime purpose. That purpose is to explain 
and predict the ways of men. More amply stated, it is to formulate the forces 
and processes which have brought about past developments and to assess 
the probabilities of ongoing development in the behavior of groups of men and 
women (cf. pp. 659-660 of Mead’s paper). 

The explanatory, “historical,” function has long been part of our char- 
acteristic posture as enquirers into man’s culture. The predictive, “scientific,” 
function is its counterpart. Both are needed, several of the Symposium papers 
point out that each can reinforce the effectiveness of the other. Culture-per- 
sonality research can enhance both functions if only by providing a means of 
examining some of our assumptions. Ethnological interpretation, as Mead’s 
paper indicates (p. 643), and as Darryll Forde has well stated in the Sympo- 
sium discussions, very frequently is founded upon “apparently reasonable”’ as- 
sumptions. The validity of some of these assumptions may be assessed by the 
culture-personality approach. It must be noted in this connection that anthro- 
pologists have frequently punctured assumptions about human nature which 
have been made in other disciplines. While this deflating role still has a place, 
our discipline can hardly thrive on such negative accomplishments, especially 
since many of our own major psychological, cultural, and societal assumptions 
remain only “apparently reasonable.” 

Although recent years have seen notable advances in culture-personality 
work and in the part thereof called national character studies, the latter partic- 
ularly are still in the first fledgling and perhaps fumbling stages. The growing 
pains of these stages are well worth enduring because, as Hallowell’s quotation 
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from Rousseau in the Symposium discussions reminded us, “The really dis- 
tinguishing features of nations have escaped us.” 

The examination of these distinguishing features of nations by anthropol- 
ogists has great disadvantages as welll as advantages. Most frequently men- 
tioned among the difficulties in the way of valid results are the size and com- . 
plexity of the groups studied. From a tight little South Pacific island, the 
ethnologist may shift his sights to, say, the island subjects of Her Brittanic 
Majesty. The shift is not only from a relatively few individuals, many of whom 
can be known as individuals, to an enormous mass, varied by region and class, 
envisageable only in statistical terms, but also from a situation in which major 
external pressures seem relatively few and comprehensible to one in which 
a decision in Moscow, a crop failure in Malaya, a technical development at 
Los Alamos, may significantly affect the life ways of the island respondents. 
These are real but not insuperable difficulties. 

Another kind of difficulty lies in the fact that national character studies 
attempt to define provincial organizations of personality characteristics against 
a background of what Hallowell calls ‘‘the generic attributes of human person- 
ality” (p. 612). But these generic attributes are far from being precisely estab- 
lished and indeed, can be well understood only after reduction from provincial 
organizations. Yet what is provincial must be understood in relation to what 
is generic. Here the procedure can best be by a series of approximations for 
both, progressively and reciprocally corrected as the analyses go on. The prob- 
lem of the comparative range of national cultures against which a particular 
national culture is to be placed, discussed by Mead (p. 657), involves similar 
approximations. 

Other difficulties have less to do with problems intrinsic to the research 
than with the social context of the researchers. Since national character studies 
may deal with matters of great interest to a large literate society and issues 
which may be under hot dispute, the anthropologist engaged in these studies 
may expect a less ready acceptance of his good faith (as noted on p. 658 of the 
Mead paper) than is accorded to him when he publishes on some small remote 
people involved in pursuits of concern only to themselves and to the ethnolo- 
gist. It should be noted that there has also been some failure of communication 
concerning these studies within the discipline and some consequent reluctance 
to view these studies on their merits. In this the pioneers in the field—to whom 
credit is due for their enterprise and originality—are not entirely blameless 
since they have sometimes presented their working hypotheses so as to give 
the impression that these were verified formulae. Of other difficulties in the 
field, such as the accusation of racism mentioned on page 656 of Mead’s paper, 
none be hindrances of a major order. 

The advantages for anthropology in working with national cultures and 
literate peoples are major. Documentary historical materials are available to 
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provide the time perspective necessary for generalizations concerning cultural 
processes. Those generalizations now used can thus be sharpened and the 
breadth of their scope tested with data from peoples and cultures which have 
played leading roles in human history but heretofore have had relatively small 
bits devoted to them in the literature of anthropology. Potentially rich re- 
sources, such as the folklore files discussed in Stith Thompson’s contribution 
to the volume of inventory papers, may be tapped for answers to questions 
which have not yet been systematically put to such materials. 

If national peoples are subject to the complex influence of great economic, 
political, religious, and social forces which must be taken into account by the 
anthropologists, there is the compensatory advantage that cogent analyses 
may be available which the anthropologist can use for his studies. Moreover, 
able analysts whose special abilities can be enlisted in cooperative research 
may also be available. Mead has discussed the advantages of teamwork (pp. 
653, 657) and we need only quote and endorse her statement that a national 
character study “provides a particularly congenial atmosphere for interdis- 
ciplinary cross-stimulation and teamwork.” 


II 


Among the less endorsable statements is the second sentence of the paper 
that “They [national character studies] take their form and methods from the 
exigencies of the post-1939 world political situation.”” This seems a bit sweep- 
ing in view of the enumeration, given later in the paper, of methods, most of 
which were developed and in use considerably before 1939. But other passages 
indicate that what is meant is that national character studies have been stimu- 
lated by the world political situation, that some of them have utilized funds 
which were forthcoming because of international tensions, and that some of 
the national character studies so far conducted have had to be done “at a 
distance” because of political barriers to field work. To such statements in the 
paper, there should be added an emphasis which, in my opinion, is not given 
in sufficient degree in Mead’s discussion. 

It is that these features of the brief initial history of such studies, should 
not be taken to imply that national character studies must inevitably be tied 
to current political exigencies. It is not inevitably so and it should not be so 
lest this field of research become long blighted for anthropologists. Any field 
of research which is completely and inextricably linked with a particular set 
of political tensions cannot but suffer as an area of scientific or scholarly re- 
search. 

Further, one passage of the paper seems to say that national groupings 
are not apt units for anthropological research and are taken as the basic social 
entities for national character studies only because nations happen to be ter- 
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ribly important in contemporary world affairs. At least such is my best in- 
terpretation of the explanatory sentence which follows the assertion (p. 660) 
that the study of national character has been, in its references to contemporary 
political units, primarily an applied science. ““We have studied national char- 
acter not as the best setting within which to trace the correspondences be- 
tween political forms and individual character formation—for very possibly 
a much smaller unit, such as the New England town or the Swiss Canton would 
be a far better locus for pure research—but because in today’s world nation- 
states are of paramount political significance, and a great many activities of 
individuals and groups, both in domestic and international settings, are con- 
ducted in terms of national values.” 

This assuredly should not be taken to mean that nations are not fit entities 
for ‘‘pure”’ research because they are currently of such high importance in the 
lives of men, and that conversely anthropological research on nations can only 
be applied research. Moreover, the political forms of either the New England 
town or the Swiss Canton are obviously part of the larger state system and are 
manifestations of national institutions. Neither town ordinances or decrees 
of the Canton council are dissociated in fact or in theory from the political in- 
stitutions of the state. It is precisely because individuals are affected and in 
some ways may be deeply affected by common national institutions that the 
nation is a valid social grouping with which to pursue culture-personality 
research as well as ethnographic studies of national cultures. 

Similarly, the reader finds it difficult to discern the purport of one of the 
summarizing statements (p. 662) in which it is noted that the status of the sub- 
ject can best be dramatized “‘by saying that if a world organization were to be 
formed in which the constituent units were not the present nation-states, but 
larger regional or smaller sub-national units, the interest in ‘national character’ 
would shift. . .. ” Of course. But is not the task to observe, analyze and gen- 
eralize from such change if it should come about? And would not the national 
units and national institutions have to be major elements of the observation, 
analysis and generalization? In this hypothetical case or in the actual reality 
of the present and past of many peoples, the national grouping is to be studied 
as an important societal] unit and not only because of the pressure of cold or 
hot wars. 

While it is true that national character studies have been largely stimulated 
by or have received research funds because of political exigencies and that some 
have unfortunately had to be done at a distance, the impression should not be 
given that policy makers or administrators have eagerly turned to anthropolo- 
gists for answers to obdurate political problems. It is rather that anthropolo- 
gists already in government employ but without particularly vital functions 
were allowed to pursue studies they suggested, or that some anthropologists 
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put in successful bids for governmental funds assigned for research. Nor have 
anthropologists turned up with ready answers for all administrative and policy 
problems to which they turned their attention. 

It must be strongly stated that applied anthropology can be of great im- 
portance for certain governmental problems, even in the present state of de. 
velopment of the discipline generally and of its applied aspects. The Sym- 
posium papers on these aspects well demonstrate that there are certain gross 
errors in the understanding of peoples which administrators have perpetrated 
to the detriment of their own laudable goals. Here the applied anthropologist 
can save governmental action from a wrong turning—one which is wrong by 
anyone’s lights. But for many practical problems all we have to offer is the 
promise of a new and possibly useful approach. This despite the recent in- 
clination of a few, usually naive and inexperienced, administrators to expect 
the anthropologist to turn up early some enchanted morning laden with all the 
answers. It is worth noting that Ruth Benedict’s The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword has had considerable influence, but as a book by an anthropologist and 
not a classified memorandum by a civil servant. 

In sum, if national character studies are to be carried on mainly because of 
non-scientific, political, and shifting motivations, then this field of inquiry 
cannot but suffer in valid results, in scholarly acceptance, and in scientific 
direction. Fortunately, this is not and need not be the case. These studies can 
be carried on as enterprises of “pure” science, although they certainly may 
have applied facets as well. But any exclusive tethering of national character 
studies to political exigencies gives both too narrow and to invidious a view of 
this promising field. 


The relation of national character studies, and of culture-personality re- 
search generally, to psychological theory is another broad topic which bears 
clarification. It may not be amiss to stress here that psychologists have not 
yet provided us with a solid, consistent, tested, applicable array of axioms 
and principles among which we need only make an apposite selection to ply 
our trade. 

The paper tells us—the italicizing is the author’s—that “it is the presence 
of psychological theory... that differentiates the culture-personality ap- 
proach” (p. 643). Five kinds of psychological theory are given as examples of 
what “a culture-and-personality approach may use as one part of its con- 
ceptual approach,” associationalism, Hullian learning theory, Gestalt per- 
ceptual theory, Freudian constructs of character formation, and “the eclectic 
constructs of social psychology.” 

Not only do these formulations have little in common, but as the first 
three have been developed, their findings come out of investigation of a very 
limited group of phenomena and so have limited applicability to holistic cul- 
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ture-personality studies. Moreover, it should be kept in mind that there are 
some formulations by psychologists, such as those by Watson, which are not 
useful even within their limited scope and others, say those by Freud, which 
need modification and adaptation before taking for culture-personality pur- 
poses, as Mead herself has effectively pointed out in various of her works. 

There are a good many psychological formulations of various kinds which 
do offer useful guides for culture-personality research—guides which the 
worker in this field must know—but such psychological contributions are not 
often in the form of propositions readily transferable to national character 
analyses. Hallowell’s paper refers (p. 609) to this condition of psychological 
theory. ““The psychological substratum of culture has been partially obscured 
until recently because, in addition to the lack of any effective theories of per- 
sonality structure, development, and functioning, theories of learning adequate 
for handling this complicated process at the human level were not sufficiently 
developed. To some extent this is still true.” 

The extent to which this is true may be gauged by the fact that most per- 
sonality psychologists are far from satisfied with the classifications of person- 
ality types or with the plotting of personality structure which have so far been 
presented. Hence when Dr. Mead’s paper says (p. 651) that “National character 
studies attempt to trace the way in which the indentified cultural behavior 
is represented in the intra-psychic structure of the individual members of the 
culture, combining cultural theory and psychological theory ..into a new 
psycho-cultural theory . . . ’’, it is well to remember that psychologists are not 
at all sure about the nature of intra-psychic structure. 

All in all, these comments on quotations concerning psychological theory 
should not be interpreted as vitiating the very telling points made, both of a 
positive nature and in rebuttal of past criticism. The present comments should 
indicate how a certain exuberance of expression in this and similar papers 
could have led to some of the criticisms which have been made. More modest 
and careful phrasing could help avert the impression which some critics have 
entertained, that in such papers more was being claimed than could be de- 
fended, more was being promised than could be delivered. 

It is a reasonable outlook that much can and will be delivered as national 
character research goes on. Workers in this field must have a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with what the psychologists have to offer to be able to appropriate 
suitable ideas and techniques for their own work. For culture-personality 
research deals, in part, with the same kinds of phenomena, and asks questions 
of a broadly similar sort as does a good part of psychological research. But 
as Mead points out, the culture-personality student may find it necessary, 
for lack of suitable contributions from psychology, to construct theoretical 
formulations of his own to deal with phenomena which have heretofore been 
within the psychologist’s speciality. 
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IV 

The problem of sampling becomes of special concern in national character 
studies because of the size and complexities of the grouping which is analyzed, 
Generalizations concerning nations must be made, even by a large team, on 
the basis of a relatively few observations. And the question arises as to whether 
these generalizations apply to the whole society or only to the few communities 
which have been studied, whether they hold true for many individuals in the 
nation or just for the handful who have happened to come to the analysts’ 
notice, if they apply in various circumstances and junctures of the nation’s 
history or only to the particular situation of the period of study, and indeed 
whether they really are useful in understanding even the subjects which the 
analysts have particularly worked with or are only tidy constructs of partial 
relevance, attractive to the constructors mainly because of the aesthetic ap- 
peal of their apparent tidiness. 

The first attempts by anthropologists at national character studies have 
been particularly censured on the score of sampling and Mead’s paper presents 
both rebuttal and affirmation on this subject in a number of places. Thus the 
author characterizes “anthropological sampling” (pp. 654-5) in these words— 
the emphasis is in the original. “Ji is simply a different kind of sampling, in 
which the validity of the sample depends not so much upon the number of 
cases but upon the proper specification of the informant so that he or she can 
be accurately placed, in terms of a very large number of variables—age, sex, 
order of birth, . . . political and religious position, exact situational relation- 
ship to the investigator, configurational relationship to every other informant, 
and so forth.” 

It may possibly be a fruitful procedure to measure an individual against 
such a scale of specifications, but the fact is that the specifications are used 
only because they have been assessed by some sampling method, crude and 
unwitting thought it might have been, and have been found by such sampling 
procedure to be relevant to the society and so to the individual under examina- 
tion. Age, sex, birth order are part of the specifications for the human animal 
to be sure, but if these specifications are to provide data useful for national 
character studies, they must somewhere be used to appraise what are the usual, 
or typical, or inevitable, or inappropriate social expectations for an individual 
of a given age, sex, and birth order. Denoting the incidence of such expecta- 
tions must involve some statistical summaries and some implications of size 
and nature of sample, rough and ready though they may be. And this is all the 
more true of specifications which are not biologically given, such as “political 
and religious position.”’ 

The crux of the argument comes in the next paragraph (p. 655) in which it 
is said that “‘The sociologist or social psychologist . . . is interested in how much 
of measurable quantities of an entity called ‘resistance to parental authority’ 
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can be found to be distributed in the total population. But the anthropologist 
is interested in the pattern of resistances and respect... ” 

These are not two independent operations, but rather the first and second 
phases of a single research operation—if the research is to result in scientifically 
valid results. Observations of new phenomena or on new problems are carried 
on according to regular procedures and ideas of relationships which the ob- 
server uses as a result of his scientific training and experience. When in this 
procedure he sees and formulates a new kind of relationship in the phenomena, 
he has stated a new pattern of these phenomena. But if he is to be sure that it 
isa valid pattern, he must test to find out whether it really does occur through- 
out a range of phenomena and if it is seen to recur under various kinds of ob- 
servation. Unless the range and incidence of occurrence is ascertained, the 
perception and formulation of pattern is left as a potentially useful notion 
rather than as a verified and documented datum. 

“Pattern” was variously defined in the course of the Symposium discus- 
sions. Kluckhohn defined the term as a constancy in dimension or content and 
in the word “constancy” both the first and second phases may be implied. Both 
were explicitly given in Chapple’s definition of pattern—a relationship of 
functional dependence which is verifiable through observation. The anthro- 
pologist who halts at the first phase of the operation and presents a picture 
whose validity he does not attempt to assess, is just as short of the mark as is the 
social psychologist who is content to take any unexamined postulate concern- 
ing relationship so long as it provides an excuse for measurements. 

So that when Mead writes (p. 657) that “ . . . the study of national culture 
does not involve documentary obligations of a historical, large statistical or 
survey nature; the task is to delineate pattern” the statement is debatable.’ 
The first task—after examining the group behavior with the established means 
of the discipline—is to delineate pattern. The next and equally essential task 
is to use whatever historical, survey, or statistical documentations may be 
available to ascertain the degree of validity of the pattern so formulated. 

Now ethnologists have not been as innocent of pattern verification as 
might be inferred from some of the statements in the paper. As a matter of 
fact we have long used a crude but, for its purpose, effective method of sam- 
pling and of verification, a method which is implicitly referred to in Mead’s 
paper. 

The clue to this is given in the comparison (p. 655) between patterns in 
language and in “the rest of culture.” “In dealing with culture, the anthro- 
pologist makes the same assumptions about the rest of culture that the linguist 
makes about the language—that he is dealing with a system which can be 
delineated by analysis of a small number of very highly specified samples.” 
Such assumptions are justified only in a certain limited sense. Since language 
is restricted in production to the voice organs, since the function of communi- 
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cation is overriding among the functions of language, the patterns of language 
are more compulsive—to use Sapir’s term—than generally are the patterns in 
other aspects of human behavior. Patterns of language tend to be produced 
and used with more nearly universal regularity within the society than js 
true for the patterns of economics, art or other aspects. Hence the analogy to 
linguistics applies only to those cultural patterns which are relatively com. 
pulsive or imperative responses to given stimuli. Such there are and they are 
undoubtedly important, but describing them does not by any means discharge 
all of the anthropologists’ responsibility. 

For in language as elsewhere in culture, the depiction of such compulsive 
patterns alone may provide some insight into the system of behavior at a 
given moment of time, but without attention to variation and scatter in the 
enactment of other patterns, the description of the language can only be a 
static one, giving little or no inkling as to direction of or potentialities for 
change. It is for this reason that S. F. Nadel so strongly stressed (in his re- 
marks at the Symposium sessions) the importance of giving attention to vari- 
ability in pattern observance. It has been an ethnographic tradition to focus on 
these compulsive patterns, whether in the term for mother’s brother or in the 
arrangement of an altar, and to tend to slight or ignore alternatives and varia- 
tions of either kinship or altars. This very fact, noticed and deplored by 
Sapir and others, was one of the factors in the development of the culture- 
personality interest. Hence advocacy of exclusive interest in compulsive 
pattern seems to be a regression, albeit in an expanded field of interest, to 
a method previously discarded as inadequate when used alone. 

In ethnographic work there is a certain justification for determining the 
compulsive patterns early in the analysis. But the scientific rationale may have 
been secondary to the notion that primitives are simple in their society and 
culture and that therefore simple, uncomplicated, statements about their 
ways would do. True it is that Todas are fewer in numbers, have fewer sub- 
groupings and institutions than do Italians. But there is and has been a good 
deal of variation in Toda culture, there are many more choices and alternatives 
open to the Toda individual, than have yet been more than adumbrated in the 
literature. The notion, it may not be too unfair to call it the myth, of the simple 
primitive, like the myth of the noble savage, may not be a helpful one for us 
to perpetuate in its historic form. 

If Mead’s discussion of pattern and sample is understood to refer to those 
patterns which vary relatively little within a culture and society, then some of 
the more elusive statements in the paper may become clearer. Thus one of the 
assumptions of national character studies is given (p. 648) in these words. “Any 
member of a group, provided that his position within the group is properly 
specified, is a perfect sample of the groupwide pattern on which he is acting as 
an informant.” A statistician might find it hard to believe that any member 
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could be a perfect sample unless n=1, but the point seems to be that any 
member of the group will exhibit certain regularities of behavior which are 
common in high degree among the other members of the society. For these 
patterns then, he may be said to be a perfect sample. 

The proviso that “his position within the group must be properly specified” 
perhaps means a specification of the others for whom the pattern is compulsive. 
The sentence next following amplifies this proviso. It says that (the ital- 
icizing is in the original) a fresh Harvard graduate of Chinese-American par- 
entage “is equally as perfect a sample of American national character as is a 
tenth-generation Boston-born deaf mute of United Kingdom stock, provided 
their individual position and individual characteristics are taken fully into 
account.”” The best interpretation of this statement seems to be that the two 
are alike provided all their differences are subtracted. Perhaps so, but the per- 
tinent question in regard to sampling is how the differences are known unless 
some kind of sampling is undergone. 

A similar note is struck in the next of the listed assumptions (p. 648) “.. . 
the anthropologist samples in terms of the structure of the group he is study- 
ing...’ Structure here also seems to mean indication of those who together 
manifest certain patterns of little variance. Presumably this lack of variance is 
judged both by the view of the participants and that of the observers. 

Ethnologists have customarily taken both views into account. Impressions 
from observations and questions couched to elicit information on imperative 
patterns soon give clues as to the respects in which all are very much alike. 
As Ruth Benedict noted of her method in The Chrysanthemum and the Sword 
(p. 16) “In such a study one quickly reaches the point where the testimony of 
great numbers of additional informants provides no further validation. Who 
bows to whorn and when, for instance needs no statistical study of all Japan; 
the approved and customary circumstances can be repeated by almost any 
one and after a few confirmations it is not necessary to get the same informa- 
tion from a million Japanese.” 

Variation is not a principal interest in this book. Some reviewers of Bene- 
dict’s work have noted that ideal patterns—verbal statements of proper be- 
havior—tend in it to be in the foregound of the presentation, especially if they 
are elicited with high regularity, and not much is said about the variance be- 
tween the ideal statements and actual behavior. 

This is a simple but fundamental kind of sampling in which all instances 
that do not fit quite completely into the construct are ignored, or if the number 
of such instances becomes too large for the analyst to tolerate, the construct 
is abandoned and a new one tried. Mead recommends this familiar procedure 
in the study of culture for studies of culture-personality. The test of close 
congruence is noted (p. 659) in connection with testing for “intra-cultural and 
intra-psychic fit.” “Every piece of cultural behavior is so over-determined in its 
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systematic relationship to every other piece that any discrepancy within the 
material should immediately demand a revision of the delineation hypothesis 
established so far.’’ In other words, if amy discrepancy is found with the for- 
mulation of pattern, the formulation must be revised. The net result of sucha 
process will then be a presentation of only the kind of patterns which have been 
labelled in other writings as compulsive or imperative. 

While such presentation has utility, although it does not by itself contribute 
much to the central problem of change, the paper is not consistent in its major 
emphasis on compulsive pattern in the study of national character. For ex- 
ample, we find that (p. 649) “Statements applying to a whole nation cannot be 
made until the pattern of differentiation is known, even though the detail may 
not be.” Perhaps this means that the imperative patterns to be discerned for 
national character and culture are imperative only within subgroup limits. 
But if so, are they “patterns” according to the definition of this paper? 

Further we find (p. 650) that, ““When a group now classified as a subgroup, 
a unit within the larger society that we are attempting to handle as a whole, 
has played or is playing a particularly decisive role in the definition of national 
policy (either inter- or intra-nationally) special attention may be given to the 
culturally regular character of this subgroup and to its version of the culture.” 
We can understand the appropriateness of special attention to a subgroup, 
but how can it be determined that a certain subgroup is ‘‘playing a particularly 
decisive role’ save by the kind of sampling, testing for variability and degree 
of importance, which the paper abjures for anthropological investigation. 

It seems that the important problems of degree of representativeness of 
patterns are formally abjured only in some parts of the paper and the insistence 
on absolute fit is not an absolute insistence. Because the paper contains such 
statements as this (p. 655), ““The question of adding informants is, in the same 
way, a matter of the way a society is structured, the degree of representative- 
ness which is shared among members of both sexes, different ages, classes, 
generations, and so forth.” And the last paragraph summarizes the four prin- 
cipal steps in a study of national character in a way which seems at odds with 
the paper’s previous strictures concerning “pattern” and “fit.” The first and 
second steps are the development of initial hypotheses and their scrutiny in the 
light of various materials. Then follows “3, the determination by extensive 
sampling techniques of the prevalence and incidence of the behavior which 
have [has] been identified; 4, validation of the findings through prediction and 
experiment.” These steps entail a familiar and accepted procedure, though one 
which is rarely realized in full. The kind of sampling referred to is apparently 
the kind ordinarily understood and not the special, supposedly anthropological 
kind postulated earlier in the paper. Hence the final mention of sampling in the 
paper ends well although the ending does not fit well with the rest of the 
discussion. 
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The problems of sampling in national character studies will undoubtedly 
receive further attention as the research develops. The size of unit selected for 
special study is closely related to the principal goals of the research. Research 
aims and size of research unit must be considered together. In such considera- 
tion, many of the appraisals of Mead’s paper will be very useful, even if res- 
ervations are entertained concerning her present views on anthropological 
sampling, and her points of emphasis concerning psychological theory and 
applied anthropology in relation to national character studies. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
NOTE 

Stronger debate on this point than that forwarded here is by Ralph Linton, who writes» 
‘The sheer labor required to establish the existence or otherwise of national character norms by 
scientifically valid techniques would be staggering. It would involve the best sampling methods 
and statistical treatment of an elaborate sort.” (“The Concept of National Character’’; in Per- 
sonality and Political Crisis, edited by A. H. Stanton and S. E. Perry, p. 140, Free Press, Glencoe, 
1951.) 
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Tue Circum-CARIBBEAN THEeory, AN ARCHEOLOGICAL TEST 
By IRVING ROUSE 


SIGNIFICANT by-product of the publication of the Handbook of South 

American Indians (Steward, 1946-50) has been the development of a 
new theory of South American culture history. Based upon the four-fold classi- 
fication of Marginal Tribes, Andean Civilizations, Tropical Forest Tribes, and 
Circum-Caribbean Tribes according to which the ethnographic volumes of the 
Handbook are organized, this theory conceives of the following sequence of 
events (Steward, 1947): 


1. South America was first settled by Indians on a Marginal level of development, 
i.e., by hunters and gatherers with a relatively simple social organization and religion, 

2. In the central part of the Andes, these Indians developed agriculture, pottery, a 
territorial form of government, a class system, a priest-temple-idol cult, and other ele- 
ments of what Steward calls “Formative culture.” 

3. Formative culture spread northward into the Caribbean area—whether by ni- 
gration or by diffusion to the Marginal tribes of that area is not specified—and there 
it is known as the Circum-Caribbean type of culture. 

4. Back in the Central Andes, the various Formative cultures evolved into civiliza- 
tions. The Circum-Caribbean cultures, on the other hand, remained on a Formative 
level of development or, in one place, disappeared. 

5. The place of disappearance was in northeastern Venezuela and the Lesser 
Antilles, around the mouth of the Orinoco River (Fig. 1).! Here, the social and religious 
elements of Circum-Caribbean culture died out—perhaps as the result of conquest or 
degeneration in a relatively unfavorable environment—leaving only agriculture, pot- 
tery. and the other technological traits common to both Tropical Forest and Circum- 
Caribbean cultures. 

6. These traits spread southward into the Guianas and Amazonia, where their ap 
pearance raised the local tribes from the Marginal to the Tropical Forest level of devel- 
opment. Only the Indians of southern South America, the headwaters of the Amazon, 
and a few peripheral districts in the Greater Antilles then remained on the Marginal 
level. 


The distinctive point in this theory is that, while it assumes a northward 
spread of Formative culture from the central Andes into the Caribbean, it does 
not allow for diffusion eastward into Amazonia, but instead postulates a south- 
ward movement of Tropical Forest culture from the formerly Circum-Carib- 
bean region around the mouth of the Orinoco. According to Steward (1946-50, 
vol. 5, Map 22), the original spread of Formative culture northward took 
place primarily via a land route: up the Andes into Central America; east along 
the chain of mountains which border the north coast of South American from 
Colombia to the mouth of the Orinoco River; and then, after a shift to water 
transportation, out into the Antilles (Fig. 1). The southward diffusion of Trop- 
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ical Forest culture, on the other hand is supposed to have taken place entirely 
over water: along the coast of the Guianas from the Orinoco Delta to the mouth 
of the Amazon and up that river into its tributaries; possibly also up the 
Orinoco River, through the Casiquiara Canal, and down the Rio Negro to the 
Amazon (op. cil., p. 762). 

In formulating the Circum-Caribbean theory, Steward (1946-50, vol. 4, 
pp. 11-15) relied mainly on ethnological rather than archeological data. He 
could hardly have done otherwise so far as the eastern half of the Caribbean 
is concerned, for our knowledge of the archeology of that area was very frag- 
mentary at the time the Handbook was begun (in 1941). Subsequent research, 
in which the Caribbean Anthropological Program of Yale University is playing 
a major role,” has resulted in the accumulation of a large amount of new data 
and in the formulation of a tentative synthesis of the archeology of the area. 
It is the purpose of this article to test the validity of the Circum-Caribbean 
theory in terms of the new data and their synthesis. 

The area to be covered includes the West Indies and the adjacent lowlands 
of Venezuela and British Guiana (Fig. 1). While not very large, this area is 
crucial for the theory, since it is here that the shift from Circum-Caribbean to 
Tropical Forest culture is assumed to have taken place, and from here, the 
lropical Forest traits are supposed to have diffused southward into Amazonia. 
If the theory is valid, we should expect to find the following cultural sequence 
in this area: 

1. A series of Marginal cultures, representing the original occupation of the area. 

2. Circum-Caribbean culture, coming in from the Andes and spreading to all parts 
ff the area except the Guianas and the most remote sections of the Greater Antilles, 
where the Marginal cultures continued in existence. 

3. Tropical Forest culture, developing in the central part of the area and spreading 
south into the Guianas, with Circum-Caribbean culture surviving only in north central 
Venezuela and the Greater Antilles, and the Marginal cultures only in several even 
more isolated sections of the mainland and the Greater Antilles. 


Our problem is to determine whether or not the archeology confirms this 
sequence. 
SYNTHESIS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGY 

Figure 2 presents the tentative synthesis of the archeology in the form of a 
series of chronological profiles,’ following the principal routes of water trans- 
portation. The locations of these profiles are shown in Figure 1. Each is set 
up with its geographical divisions (separated by dots in Fig. 1) extending 
across the top of the chart and a uniform four-fold series of periods along the 
side. Period I is preceramic and Periods II-IV, ceramic, except in a few places 
where non-ceramic occupations seem to have survived the coming of pottery.‘ 
The top of Period IV represents the time of historic contact (1492 a.p.), and 
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it has been estimated that each of the preceding periods and sub-periods lasted 
for approximately a century (Rouse, 195la, p. 251). 


Where pottery is lacking (this is indicated by stippling), the names in 
the bodies of the charts refer to specific phases of culture, defined in terms of 
all the artifacts recovered. Otherwise (in the hatched and crosshatched areas). 
the names designate ceramic styles, a practice which has been adopted be- 
cause potsherds comprise 95-99 per cent of the artifacts encountered and are 
therefore the only statistically reliable means of establishing chronological 
units (op. cit., p. 252). Parentheses indicate that a culture or style is provisional, 


Fic. 1. Map of the Caribbean Area. The heavy, numbered lines show the 


locations of the profiles given in Figure 2. 


i.e., that it is poorly known or has not yet been well defined, while a question 
mark signifies that its chronological position is uncertain. 


Profile 1, for the Greater Antilles, is the best grounded in stratigraphy, because of a 
concentration of research in that area, and hence we have used it to set the pattern for 
the rest of the profiles. Since this chart has already been published elsewhere (Rouse, 
1951a),° it need not be further discussed here. 

Profile 2, referring to the Lesser Antilles, is based primarily upon research by Euro- 
pean archeologists: Josselin de Jong (1947) on the Dutch islands of Saba and St. Eu- 
statius and several excavators (e.g., Revert, 1949, pp. 197-222) on the French island of 
Martinique. Since neither Josselin de Jong nor the Martinique workers dug stratigraph- 
ically, we are unable to establish sequences of ceramic styles, but have instead noted 
the stylistic resemblances to the sequences in the neighboring profiles (1 and 6). Never- 
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theless, both the Dutch and the French excavations were extensive, and as a result we 
possess relatively more information concerning the artifacts associated (or not as. 
sociated) with their pottery than in some parts of the Greater Antilles. The term 
“Carib” at the top of this chart refers to the historic Indians of the area and is based 
solely upon ethnological data, since no Carib remains have yet been definitely identi 
fied. 

Profile 3 extends along the north coast of South America from Venezuela through 
Trinidad into British Guiana. Its western part is adapted from a forthcoming synthesis 
of Venezuela archeology by J.M. Cruxent (n.d.),® the Trinidad sequence is the result 
of extensive excavations by Bullbrook (n.d.) and ourselves (Rouse, 1947), and the re 
maining columns are inferred from Osgood’s summary of the archeology of British 
Guiana (Osgood, 1946). Only the Trinidad sequence is stratigraphically reliable. The 
Venezuelan columns have been established primarily by means of seriation and the 
Guianan section, on the basis of analogies to parts of the Orinoco profile (no. 6) except 
in the case of the Pomeroon column, where the presence of European trade objects indi- 
cates a late survival of supposedly preceramic culture. 

Profile 4 passes inland up the rivers of western Venezuela to the state of Lara at the 
base of the Andes, where we have cut it short because the mountains are outside the 
scope of this article. The Lara column, which is the only new one on this chart, has rela- 
tively great reliability because of the excavations there by Osgood and Howard (1943 
pp. 78-91) and Cruxent and the writer (unpublished). 

Profile 5 crosses the Caribbean coast, the Maritime Andes, and the Llanos or plains 
of central Venezuela from the Dutch islands of Aruba and Curacao on the north to the 
middle part of the Orinoco River on the south, following the principal water routes be 
tween these places. It overlaps Profile 3 in the north and Profile 6 in the south, the 
three of them forming a triangle which encloses the dry, relatively inhospitable Llanos 
of eastern Venezuela. Excavations by Bennett (1937), Osgood (1943), Kidder (1944), 
and a series of local archeologists (e.g., Cruxent and others, 1946) have made the 
Valencia column the best known in this profile. Elsewhere (except in the case of the 
overlap with the Orinoco region), the profile is based primarily on seriation rather than 
stratigraphy. Howard (1947, Table 2), Kidder (1948, pp. 432-3), and Cruxent (n.d.) 
had previously prepared chronological charts referring to all or parts of the regions 
covered by our Profiles 4 and 5, and we have adapted ours from Cruxent’s. 

Profile 6, finally, extends up the Orinoco River from Profile 2, overlapping Profile 3 
at its lower end and Profile 5 at its upper. It is the latest of a series of charts for the 
Orinoco Basin prepared by Howard (1947, Table 2), Kidder (1948, pp. 432-3), the 
writer (Rouse, 1947, Fig. 2; 1951b, Fig. 2), and Cruxent (n.d.), to which the reader is 
referred for further information. We will only note here that the profile is well-grounded 
in stratigraphy. 


The six profiles are tied together by the existence of a number of horizon 
complexes, each consisting of a series of ceramic traits which extend from area 
to area and appear to have been more or less contemporaneous wherever they 
occur. For the sake of simplicity, we have omitted these from Figure 2 except 
for the earliest, White-on-red Complex, which has some bearing on the Circum- 
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Caribbean theory. We will, however, list the complete series here, as a further 
indication of the present state of knowledge of the archeology: 


1. White-on-red Horizon Complex: very fine pottery, sometimes having sherd tem- 
per; bell-shaped, keeled bowls; vertical strap handles; and white-on-red designs, in 
which the paint is used primarily to cover areas rather than to form lines. The distri- 
bution of this complex and the assumed route of its spread are shown on Figure 2 by 
means of arrows (see also Rainey, 1940, pp. 182-3; Howard, 1943, p. 66; Rouse, 1947, 
p. 97; and Rouse, 1951b, p. 346). Since it is the earliest known form of pottery wherever 
it is found, we believe that it marks the introduction of ceramics from an as yet un- 
letermined source. 

2. Modeled-incised Horizon Complex: relatively coarse pottery with grit temper; 
open bowls with flanged rims; large, biomorphic lugs elaborately decorated by means of 
both modeling and incision; and broad-line, curvilinear incised designs on the flanges. 
So far as we can tell from our present evidence, this complex is foreshadowed by the 
Rio Guapo and Cedros styles which existed along the shore of the Caribbean (Profile 
3) during Period IIb, but it does not appear fully developed until the subsequent Period 
IIIa, when it is found among the following styles, again mainly along the shore of the 
Caribbean (in Profiles 5, 3, and 6 respectively): La Cabrera, El Palito, Giri-Gire, Palo 
Seco, and Barrancas 1 (combined, in the last two instances, with white-on-red designs 
which appear to have survived from the previous complex). Its entrance into the Lesser 
Antilles may have also taken place at this time. During the subsequent Period IITb it 
seems to have persisted in the areas of its previous occurrence and at the same time to 
have spread into British Guiana (the Mabaruma style) and influenced several of the 
styles of the Greater Antilles (Santa Elena, late Ostiones, and early Boca Chica). By 
Period IV, however, it had died out everywhere except on the lower Orinoco (Barran- 
cas 3 and 4) and, in an aberrant form, in the Greater Antilles (Esperanza, Capé, late 
Boca Chica, Carrier, and Pueblo Viejo). Cruxent (1951, pp. 152-3) has suggested a 
dual origin for this complex (which he calls ““Barrancoid’”’) in Amazonia and Peru, but 
it would be premature to draw any definite conclusion until more work has been done 
in the intervening regions. 

3. Black-red-white Horizon Complex: moderately fine pottery, sometimes tempered 
with shell; bowls supported by hollow lugs; horizontal handles; and the linear designs 
painted in various combinations of black, red, white, etc. This complex is found among 
the Period IV styles of the western, central, and eastern coasts of Venezuela (Profile 
3), the Lara Valley (Profile 4), and Curagao-Aruba (Profile 5), as well as in northeastern 
Colombia (Reichel-Dolmatoff, 1951, pp. 51-103). Osgood and Howard (1943, p. 145) 
have pointed out that it has resemblances with Panama, and Cruxent (who calls it 
“Isthmian”) goes so far as to suggest that it originated there (Cruxent, 1951, pp. 
154-5). In any case, it appears to have spread from west to east along the coast of 
Venezuela, displacing the previous modeled-incised pottery of the central and eastern 
coasts. 

4. Complicated-incised Horizon Complex: rather chalky pottery, tempered with 
sponge spicules; both bowls and jars; simple, crudely modeled and incised lugs and recti- 
linear, fine-line incised designs, which are poorly executed but rather intricate. Another 
late complex, this one is limited to the styles of Period IV on the middle and upper 
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Orinoco (Profile 6) and the Llanos of Apure (Profile 5), with some elements also ap- 
pearing in the Valencia style further north (Howard, 1947, pp. 37-9). Evans and Meg- 
gers (1950, p. 9) and Cruxent (1950, p. 14) have noted resemblances to material on the 
Amazon, and Cruxent (1951, p. 154) suggests that this complex originated in Ama- 
zona. 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE CULTURE TYPES 

We have used the profiles of Figure 2 as a base on which to plot the dis- 
tribution in time and space of the three main types of culture involved in the 
Circum-Caribbean theory. We consider all the non-ceramic cultures to be 
Marginal in type and have so marked them by means of stippling. Those ce- 
ramic styles which appear to be associated with Circum-Caribbean remains 
are cross-hatched, while the styles which seem instead to have Tropical Forest 
associations are hatched. 

All the non-ceramic cultures are identified as Marginal because (1) they 
lack agricultural implements and utensils; (2) most of their sites are located in 
areas more suitable for hunting and fishing than agriculture, i.e., on islets, in 
swamps, or on savannas; and (3) the relatively small depth and size of their 
middens indicates a seminomadic existence and a band type of social organiza- 
tion. It is considered particularly significant that none of these cultures (with 
the possible exception of Waramuri in British Guiana) has yielded any arti- 
facts comparable to the griddles (burenes, budares, or comales) which are still 
used today in many parts of the area for baking cakes made from manioc or 
maize. 

All pottery-bearing sites are assumed to be either Circum-Caribbean or 
Tropical Forest, not only because most of them contain clay griddles but also 
because their large size, relatively great depth of refuse, and situation on cul- 
tivatable ground imply the existence of settled, agricultural villages. If a given 
style of pottery is accompanied to any appreciable extent by ceremonial 
structures and paraphernalia, we have identified it with Circum-Caribbean 
culture; if not, we assume that it had Tropical Forest associations. 

Since the differences between Circum-Caribbean and Tropical Forest 
culture consist largely of social and religious traits which have a non-material 
nature, the question arises whether we are justified in identifying these two 
types of culture on the basis of archeological remains. In so doing, we have in 
effect used the “direct historical approach” (Steward, 1942), i.e., we have 
worked back from the Colonial period, in which the Circum-Caribbean and 
Tropical Forest cultures have been identified ethnologically, into prehistoric 
time. As has been noted, Circum-Caribbean culture existed historically only 
in the peripheries of our area: the Greater Antilles and northwestern Venezuela 
(Steward, 1947, Fig. 1). Since the former is isolated, the original Circum- 
Caribbean culture should have survived there in a relatively pure form, and 
hence we should be able to use the traits of historic Circum-Caribbean culture 
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in the Greater Antilles to determine the prehistoric occurrences of that culture. 

Fortunately, the historic Indians of the Greater Antilles used a relatively 
large assortment of structures and paraphernalia in connection with their 
ceremonies; these had political as well as religious significance; and an un- 
usually large number of them have survived archeologically, in part because 
it was customary to set them up in cave shrines, where they have been pro- 
tected from the weather (Lovén, 1935, pp. 125-34). They include stools, which 
were limited to the people of higher rank and hence imply a class system; 
dance plazas and ball courts, in which ceremonies and ball games took place; 
spatulas used to induce vomiting and tubes for taking snuff in connection with 
the ceremonies; amulets of various kinds; and a wide variety of carved stone, 
bone, shell, clay, wooden, and cotton idols or semis, which the chiefs and priests 
kept in special buildings as well as in caves and relied upon as a principal source 
of their power (Rouse, 1948, 1952, pp. 359-62). 

Where no structures or objects like these are represented in the archeology 
(and, in addition, there is no indication of special burial practices, such as 
elaborate grave furniture), we assume that the culture is Tropical Forest in 
type. For example, an intensive search of the caves of Trinidad has revealed 
no trace of ceremonial activity there; ball courts and other earthworks are 
lacking; all burials are in refuse with few, if any, grave objects; and a large 
amount of excavation has not, to our knowledge, turned up any religious 
artifacts except for two amulets (Rouse, n.d.). These facts indicate that the 
culture of Trinidad remained on a Tropical Forest level throughout the ceramic 
sequence, and we have so marked it in Figure 2 (Profiles 3 and 6). 


TEST OF THE THEORY 

The distribution of Marginal cultures, as given in Figure 2, conforms 
nicely to the Circum-Caribbean theory. All of these cultures seem to have 
preceded the appearance of Circum-Caribbean and Tropical Forest remains, 
except in the two peripheral regions of Cuba and British Guiana where, in 
accordance with the theory, they apparently survived until historic times. 

The distributions of Circum-Caribbean and Tropical Forest culture, on 
the other hand, are contrary to the theory. Circum-Caribbean culture fails 
to make its appearance early and throughout the region, as the theory would 
have it. Instead, this type of culture is restricted to Periods IIIb and IV in 
parts of northwestern Venezuela and the Greater Antilles, the two places where 
it has been identified ethnologically; and it is Tropical Forest culture which fol- 
lows immediately after the Marginal cultures and extends throughout the 
area.’ 

It is difficult to reconcile the great distance between the two regions of 
Circum-Caribbean culture with the theory that they were connected by means 
of a migration. Furthermore, if we are correct in concluding that the earliest, 
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White-on-red Horizon Complex marks the first appearance of Tropical Forest 
culture and that it spread in the direction indicated by the arrows in Figure 2, 
then Tropical Forest culture must have been moving down the Orinoco River, 
although the theory assumes the reverse. 

The archeology of the eastern Caribbean thus fails to corroborate the Cir- 
cum-Caribbean theory, except in giving priority to the Marginal cultures. It 
indicates that the Tropical Forest tribes have been in the area longer than 
supposed; that they were responsible for the introduction of agriculture and 
pottery; and that their culture was succeeded by the Circum-Caribbean only 
in two widely separated parts of the area. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Since this article is limited in scope to the eastern half of the Caribbean, 
we will not attempt to suggest a revision of the Circum-Caribbean theory as a 


whole, but will only propose an hypothesis to account for its discrepancies 
with the archeology of the area under consideration: 


1. There seems to be no reason to doubt that the area was originally settled by Mar- 
ginal tribes, as previously assumed. 

2. Tropical Forest people came next, moving down the Orinoco River and out into 
the Antilles along the line of distribution of the White-on-red Horizon Complex. 
Whether these people originated in Amazonia and moved from there into the upper 
Orinoco via the Rio Negro and the Casiquiara Canal, or else originated in the Montafia 
and migrated down the Rio Meta from Colombia to the Middle Orinoco (a principal 
artery of travel in Colonial times), remains to be determined, as does the route of their 
penetration into western Venezuela. 

3. Separate groups of the Tropical Forest people in northwestern Venezuela and 
the Greater Antilles developed Circum-Caribbean culture. It is not unlikely that each 
of these groups drew inspiration from the center of Circum-Caribbean development 
adjacent to it, in Colombia and Meso-American respectively. They may also have in- 
directly influenced each other, via the intervening Tropical Forest tribes, since they 
have some similarities. The extent to which they obtained their Circum-Caribbean 
traits as the result of independent evolution, parallel diffusion from the distinct cen- 
ters to their west, and mutual influence, is a matter for future research to decide. 

The validity of the foregoing hypothesis is best attested on the island of 
Puerto Rico, where a survey of some 300 sites and excavation in 59 of them has 
revealed a detailed picture of cultural development (Rouse, 1952). Here, the 
poorly defined Coroso culture of Period I is Marginal in type (Fig. 2). An 
agricultural people (marked by the Cuevas style of pottery) came in during 
Period Ila but appear to have been limited to the coastal regions in both Pe- 
riods IIa and IIb, presumably because they relied on fishing as well as agricul- 
ture. Their culture, which is variously known as Igneri or Crab, lacks all 
traces of ceremonialism and consequently has to be considered Tropical Forest 
in type. 
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Periods IIIa and IIIb appear to have been a time of transition in Puerto 
Rico, during which the inhabitants gradually penetrated the mountainous 
interior and, in Period IIIb, began to construct ball courts and to made cere- 
monial objects. The majority of the Period IV sites are situated back from the 
coast and yield ceremonial material, as if the Indians had come to emphasize 
agriculture at the expense of fishing and were at the climax of their ceremonial 
development. The culture of this period, which is known as Taino or Shell, 
can therefore be considered typically Circum-Caribbean. 

The proposed hypothesis has the advantage over the Circum-Caribbean 
theory that it conforms better to certain facts of geography and ethnology in 
the area under consideration. For example, Fewkes (1914), Ricketson (1940), 
and de Hostos (1941), have called attention to the great strength of the pre- 
vailing winds and currents in the eastern Caribbean, and de Hostos has showed 
that these have had a considerable effect on the course of prehistoric migra- 
tions. The Circum-Caribbean theory assumes, on the contrary, that, except for 
the movement out into the Antilles, all migration and diffusion of both Circum- 
Caribbean and Tropical Forest culture proceeded from west to east, directly 
into the face of the trade winds and currents, or alternatively, up the Orinoco 
River, where the Indians would also have had to battle strong currents (as 
the writer can testify from personal experience). The hypothesis proposed here 
does not require this assumption. 

A second point arises from the fact that bitter manioc was the staple food 
of the historic Indians of the Greater Antilles. Since this plant is basic to the 
culture, we may assume that it came in with the first appearance of agriculture. 
If so, and if the Circum-Caribbean theory is correct, bitter manioc should have 
diffused from western South America; yet, it does not occur there. Instead, it 
appears to have originated somewhere in Amazonia or along the Montafia, 
together with several other plants which are found in the Antilles but not in 
western South America (Bennett, 1952, p. 12). The distribution of these plants 
corroborates our hypothesis that the Tropical Forest people introduced agricul- 
ture into the eastern Caribbean from somewhere to the south. 

Finally, there are a number of specific resemblances between the rubber- 
ball game in Meso-America and the Greater Antilles (Alegria, 1951, p. 349). 
Stern (1950, p. 101) and Alegria (1951, pp. 348-9) have suggested that these 
are the result of diffusion from Mexico to the Greater Antilles via the Circum- 
Caribbean route along the north shore of South America. So far as is known, 
however, the ball game does not occur along this route in any form, even among 
the Circum-Caribbean people of northwestern Venezuela.® If, therefore, diffu- 
sion did take place, it is more logical to conclude, as Lovén (1935, pp. 694-5) 
has done, that the ball game passed directly from Mexico to the Greater Antil- 
les. 

The test of the Circum-Caribbean theory which has been made here seems 
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to us to offer another example of the danger of reconstructing culture history 
primarily on the basis of ethnological data, without the time perspective pro- 
vided by archeological research (cf. Strong, 1933). In formulating the Circum- 
Caribbean theory, as we have seen, Steward encountered a gap in the distri- 
bution of Circum-Caribbean culture between northwestern Venezuela and the 
Greater Antilles, and he assumed, without having the necessary archeological 
evidence, that this gap had formerly been closed. Now the archeology shows 
that it was always open, and the theory has to be changed accordingly. 

Steward also encountered gaps of a different kind around the headwaters 
of the Amazon and its tributaries. Here, the Tropical Forest tribes are largely 
separated from the people of the Andes by Marginal tribes. Steward (1947, 
p. 101) assumed that this separation has historical depth and inferred there- 
from that agriculture and the technological traits of Formative culture did 
not diffuse from the Andes into Amazonia. One wonders whether future 
archeological research will verify this, or whether it will indicate that the 
Marginal tribes of the headwaters mask a previous Formative-Tropical Forest 
continuum. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NOTES 

? This disappearance of Circum-Caribbean culture is not specifically mentioned by Steward, 
so far as we are aware, but it has to be assumed to account for the break in the historic distribution 
of Circum-Caribbean culture between northwestern Venezuela and the Greater Antilles (Steward 
1947, Map 1). It might instead be argued that the Circum-Caribbean people migrated across the 
break without leaving any traces, but this is not likely since, as Steward (1947, pp. 26-7) has 
pointed out, the Circum-Caribbean people were originally orientated towards the land. They 
must have stopped in the region of the break long enough to acquire a knowledge of water trans 
portation before venturing into the Antilles. 

? We wish to express our appreciation to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, Inc. for its support of the Yale program. 

* For a previous use of this method of presentation, see Ford and Willey, 1941, Figs. 1-6. 

* Howard (1947, pp. 18-41) has used the terms Early, Middle, and Late Ceramic to refer to 
our Periods II, III, and IV respectively. 

* See also Howard (1947, Table 1), Rouse (1948, Table 1), and Rouse (1949). The present 
version contains several minor changes, based on the discovery of red-painted pottery in the 
Dominican Republic, which apparently dates from Period IIIa (J. M. Cruxent, personal com- 
munication) and on the recent work of Gary Vescelius and others in the Virgin Islands. 

° Cruxent (n.d.) divides Period IV into two parts, a and 6, the former being prehistoric and 
the latter historic. We have omitted the latter from our profiles for the sake of simplification. 

7 Circum-Caribbean culture may also be represented archeologically on the Llanos of Barinas, 
Portuguesa, and western Apure, south of Profile 4 and west of Profile 6, by the calzadas or cause 
ways of that area (Cruxent, 1952, pp. 280-6). These have been omitted from consideration be- 
cause so little is known about them. 

8 The rubber-ball game does occur ethnologically in another part of our area: among the 
Otomac and several other tribes on the Llanos of Apure and along the upper Orinoco (Stern, 
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1950, Map 7). In this case, too, we would suggest that it may be derived from the closest place 
where it is known to be present, in the Andes to the west. 
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Tue Nvuer Conception oF Spirit Its RELATION TO THE 
ORDER 


By E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 


HAVE published recently a series of papers dealing with various aspects 

of the Nuer conception of kwoth, spirit. The purpose of this paper is to 
relate the conception to the social order, of which I have given some account 
in two volumes on the Nuer. 

In the series of papers to which I have referred I discussed separately the 
various spirits of which the Nuer speak. Some of them are said to be spirits of 
the above: Kwoth a nhial, Spirit who is in the sky, whom I speak of also as 
God (1), kuth dwanga, the spirits of the air (2), and col wic, spirits which are the 
metamorphosed souls of those killed by lightning (3). The rest are said to be 
spirits of the below: totemic spirits (4), nature sprites (biel:), and fetishes 
(kulangni) (5). Each and all may, however, be referred to simply as kwoth, 
spirit. 

It is evident that Nuer distinguish between their different spirits. They 
place them in the categories and sub-categories I have mentioned above. Some 
of them have proper names and other distinguishing attributes and associa- 
tions. They are differentiated in genealogical and spatial representations. 
Nuer sacrifice to one or other particular spirit according to the circumstances. 
Many of the spirits are regarded as of foreign origin, the places of their origin 
and the times of their having been taken over by the Nuer being known. It 
is clear, therefore, that we are dealing with a number of different conceptions. 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that we are dealing with a single concep- 
tion, for all the spirits are, as kwoth, beings of the same nature or essence. 
This problem of unity in diversity confronts not only the student of Nuer reli- 
gion but also students of many other primitive religions, and also those of 
Ancient Egypt, the early Semites, Ancient China, and the Greeks and Latins. 

The great variety of meanings attached to the word kwoth in different con- 
texts and the manner in which Nuer pass, even in the same ceremony, from 
one to another may bewilder us. The Nuer themselves are not confused be- 
cause the conceptual difficulties which perplex us do not arise on the level of 
experience but only when an attempt is made to analyse and systematise 
Nuer religious thought. The Nuer themselves do not feel the need to do this. 
Indeed, I myself never experienced when living with the Nuer and thinking 
in their words and categories any difficulty commensurate with that which con- 
fronts me as I write this paper. I do not think that the problem occurred to me 
then as it does now. I moved from representation to representation, and back- 
wards and forwards between the general and the particular much as I suppose 
the Nuer do and without feeling that there was any lack of coordination in 
my thoughts or that any special effort to understand was required. It is only 
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now that I feel confused, when I have to translate Nuer notions into the 
English language and to relate them to each other in it so that as a whole they 
will not only make sense to English people but also have, as far as that is 
possible, the sense they have for Nuer. This can only be done by abstract 
analysis, and it is precisely when one begins to try to make such an analysis 
that the difficulties arise. 

It would be useless to embark on a discussion of the relation of the con- 
ception of kwoth to the social structure without first making it clear that Nuer 
use the word in more, and less, inclusive senses to refer to Spirit and to a, or 
the, spirit, that is, either in a general and comprehensive sense or with refer- 
ence to a particular spirit (as distinct from other spirits). When Nuer speak in 
the first and undifferentiating sense they have in mind Spirit in its oneness, 
in the unity of all its diverse figures, and when the word has this general sense 
it can appropriately be translated ‘‘God.”’ When Nuer pray to, or speak of, 
God, though often looking to the sky as they do so, they usually address him 
simply by this general title of Kwoth, spirit, without the attributive “who is in 
the sky.” They may, however, speak more specifically of ‘‘Spirit who is in the 
sky” or “our father”’ or “the creator of the universe,”’ stressing one or other of 
the divine attributes, just as we may speak sometimes of “God,” sometimes as 
“our father who art in heaven,” “‘the creator,”’ and so on. Kwoth used in a gen- 
eral sense and Kwoth a nhial are therefore interchangeable expressions denoting 
the same conception. On the other hand, the word kwoth may be used for a 
particular spiritual being such as an air-spirit, a totemic spirit, and so forth, 
without the particular spirit being indicated by name, it being understood in 
the context that this particular spirit is referred to. Thus they may say, for 
example when speaking of the lion-spirit in reference to a certain lineage 
“e kwothdien,” “it is their spirit.”” They also speak of a gwan kwoth, the owner 
of a spirit, and of a yang kwoth, a cow dedicated to a spirit, without specifying 
which spirit they have in mind. Those who know the circumstances will know 
which particular spirit is being referred to. 

There is seldom difficulty, when Nuer is being spoken, in determining in 
which sense, the general or the particular, Nuer are using the word kwoth 
but confusion would arise were I to use in this account the Nuer word kwoth 
or the English word “spirit” without diacritical indications to cover both 
senses; and to maintain the distinction made by the Nuer I have used either 
“God” or “Spirit,” whichever seemed to be the most appropriate expression 
in the context, in the first case and “a spirit,” “the spirit,” “spirits,” or, more 
specifically, “spirits of the air,” “‘totemic spirits,” efc. in the second case. It 
will also assist us if we think of the particular spirits as figures or representa- 
tions or refractions of God, or Spirit, in relation to particular activities, events, 
persons, and groups, for I hope to show that this is what they are among the 
Nuer. 

The difficulty in discussing Nuer religion is that since God is Kwoth and 
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each of the refractions of him is a kwoth, the Nuer when speaking of one of the 
refractions are also speaking of God, of God regarded in a particular way. When 
therefore they say of a spirit that “‘it is his spirit” or “‘it is their spirit”’ they 
are saying that it is God figured in relationship to a particular person or to a 
particular social group. In other words Spirit and a spirit are not mutually 
exclusive conceptions. It may help us to understand this point better if we 
think of Spirit as the Nuer do, as being “like the air,” for, so to speak, air and 
an air are not exclusive conceptions. Thus, while we can say of any particular 
spirit that it is God we cannot say that God is any particular spirit, for he 
is all Spirit and the oneness of Spirit. 

That the diverse spiritual figures of Nuer thought are to be regarded as 
social refractions of God will be understood better if some examples are given 
of the problem in action. I therefore describe, briefly and only in so far as the 
events directly concern the matter under discussion, what happened at a 
Nuer ceremony. I must preface this with an explanation. Nuer recognize three 
main types of responsibility for homicide: //ung, a plain killing, often referred 
to as thung muot, homicide by the spear, because a spear is the weapon most 
likely to have been used; nin diet, a delayed killing; and thung yika, the death 
of a wife in her first childbirth, which is the responsibility of her husband. The 
ceremony I am about to describe concerned the second kind of homicide. When 
a man has been wounded and recovers but dies some months, or even years, 
later his death may be attributed to the wound he received and compensation 
for homicide exacted. A blood-feud is unlikely to break out in these circum- 
tances, for the killing may generally be regarded as accidental and, in any case, 
a long period of time has elapsed between the act and its consequence; and 
fewer, some twenty, head of cattle are demanded than for a straight killing, 
though the number seems to vary in different parts of Nuerland and is 
probably everywhere reached by negotiation between the parties, both of 
whom are generally anxious to reach a settlement as soon as possible. In the 
ceremony I witnessed, which took place in western Nuerland, the first and 
final rites of an ordinary homicide were combined, the slayer being cleansed 
of the blood and peace between the parties being made at the same time, and 
it took place after only some of the cattle had been paid. 

It was held because a man of the Jikul clan had wounded a man of the 
Lual lineage with a fishing spear some years before, and he had just died. 
The fact that he had been wounded by a fishing spear was important because 
among the western Nuer less compensation is paid for a killing by fishing spear 
or club than for a killing by fighting spear, for it is less likely to have been pre- 
meditated. Apart from the slayer himself, there were no Jikul present at the 
ceremony, which on their side was conducted by their traditional allies the 
Ngwol lineage and in an Ngwol village. The absence of Jikul and the holding 
of the ceremony in a village of a third party made it easier for the Lual to be 
conciliatory. 
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After some drinking of beer, a sure sign that a settlement was certain, the 
people sat in the sun to watch proceed’nes. The heat was so intense that 
from time to time boys were told to place fresh cattle dung on the ground so 
that those delivering addresses could stand in it now and again to cool their 
feet. One of them interrupted his narration ask Kwoth to send a shower of rain 
to cool him, and the downpour which put an end to the proceedings was re- 
garded as an answer to his request. The ceremony began with the castration 
of the young bull to be sacrificed. An Ngwol man then drove a stake into the 
centre of the kraal and tethered the ox to it, and many of the men present 
threw ashes over its back—an act of dedication. Then lengthy invocations, 
taking over three hours to deliver, were spoken by a Lual man, an Ngwol man, 
and a leopard-skin priest of the Keunyang lineage, the dominant lineage of the 
area in which all these lineages have their villages, I give only the gist of what 
they said because most of it little concerns the question which we are consider- 
ing. 

Each speaker began his address by calling out his clan spear-name. He 
delivered his address walking up and down the kraal brandishing his spear. 
Most of what was said was addressed to the audience, who entered into lengthy 
arguments with the speakers about the matter in hand, besides carrying on 
conversation among themselves. But in the midst of their harangues the 
speakers frequently addressed Kwoth by one or other title and explained to 
Spirit so addressed the cicumstances which had brought the people together. 

The Lual representative, who made the first speech, besides addressing 
Kwoth, Spirit, and Kwoth a nhial, Spirit who is in the sky, called on “‘kwoth 
wecda, kwoth ngopna,” “spirit of our home or community (literally, cattle- 
camp), spirit of our fig-tree,” the fig-tree being the totem of his lineage. He 
began with a long account of the history of the lineage of the man responsible 
for the death with interminable references to past disputes, threatening that 
if ever the Jikul or the Ngwol fought his people again the Lual would exter- 
minate them, to all the events which led up to the quarrel in which the dead 
man had been wounded, and to cattle which had been paid or promised in com- 
pensation for the homicide and the further cattle which were being demanded. 
Among his observations he accused the Ngwol of having buried a living ox with 
some beads and a spear to kill the Lual by magic, and this provoked a violent 
argument in which the Ngwol part of the audience retorted that the Lual had 
buried a dog alive in a byre to kill them (I do not know whether such practices 
ever really occur). 

The Ngwol representative then delivered a rambling address. He often 
mentioned Kwoth in it, though not, so far as I heard, with any particular speci- 
fications. His chief point was that the Jikul were paying compensation in cattle 
for the dead man and that if the Lual reopened the quarrel it would be to their 
disadvantage, the Jikul being fully able to look after themselves if it came to 
fighting again. He then, from the Jikul angle, repeated the whole history of the 
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affair, a recapitulation which stirred up involved controversy with the Lual 
men present. In these invocations grievances, both real and imagined, are 
made public because it is the rule of such gatherings that everything a man has 
in his heart against others must be revealed and no bitterness kept secret, and 
not with the purpose of complicating the issue or inflaming passions. 

Finally, the leopard-skin priest, whose function is to cleanse a killer and to 
perform rites to prevent or terminate a blood-feud, rose and addressed the as- 
sembly. In his invocation he frequently, in addition to speaking to Kwoth and 
Kwoth a nhial, called on “kwoth ringda,” a phrase which literally means “‘spirit 
of our flesh” and which refers to the spiritual source of sacerdotal power. He 
told the slayer that as some of the cattle had already been paid and the re- 
mainder were about to be paid he might go abroad without fear of vengeance. 
He told the kinsmen of the dead man that if they started a feud their spears 
would miss their mark and that they would do well to take the cattle and 
settle the affair forever. He warned the kinsmen of the slayer not to try and 
hide their cattle, that is, send them secretly to the kraals of distant kinsmen 
and then say that they had not the wherewithal to meet their obligations. 
He, also, recapitulated the whole history of the quarrel, from the point of view 
of an impartial onlooker and arbitrator. 

At the end of his address he speared the ox and those present rushed in, 
as is the custom on this occasion, to obtain what they could of the carcase, 
hacking and slicing, waving their spears, and shouting. It was a scene of great 
confusion. When things had quietened down the leopard-skin priest cut off 
some of the hair of the head of the man who had occasioned the death: “the 
blood which entered into his body is purged (riem me ce wa pwonyde ba woc), 
other hairs will grow (bi miem ti okien dony), the blood is finished (ce riem 
thuk).” 

The ceremony I have described is typical in form of Nuer religious cere- 
monies. What I want here to draw attention to in it are the different titles 
mentioned in the invocations: Kwoth, Spirit, without further designation, 
Kwoth a nhial, Spirit who is in the sky, kwoth wec(da), spirit of the home, 
kwoth ngop(na), spirit of the fig-tree, and kwoth ring(da), spirit of the flesh (the 
virtue of the leopard-skin priests); and there may have been others which I 
did not hear. Besides these titles such expressions as gwandong, grandfather, 
and kwoth gwara, spirit of our fathers, were used. At other ceremonies at which 
people of different families and lineages to those concerned in this particular 
ceremony have been represented I have heard references in invocations to a 
variety of other spirits—totemic spirits, col wic spirits, and spirits of the air. 
How are we to interpret Nuer thought about the nature of spirit as it is ex- 
pressed in such ceremonies as the one I have described? 

In this particular ceremony several groups were opposed to each other, 
and the leopard-skin priest was acting in his priestly capacity as mediator 
between them and to conclude a settlement by sacrifice. Each of the persons 
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who made the invocations therefore appealed to God not only as God but also 
as God in his special relation to the groups they represented, and in the case of 
the leopard-skin priest to God in his special relation to the priestly function 
as well as to a particular priestly lineage. It is perhaps a poor analogy, but the 
circumstances may be compared to a war between European powers in which 
each side prays for victory to the God of its fathers, Lord of its battle line. 
Those engaged in the struggle do not believe that two distinct deities are being 
appealed to. That this is the correct interpretation is shown by a number of 
observations, one of the most significant being the fact that in situations in 
which no sectional interests are at stake but where men approach their God 
simply as men and in the context of their common humanity, as, for example, 
when furious storms are raging, in times of severe drought and famine, or 
when a man is seriously ill then God alone, or in certain circumstances one of 
his hypostases by which he is figured in relation to some particular natural 
phenomenon, is addressed and he is not, as it were, divided by a variety of 
titles along the lines of the social structure. This may also be to a large extent 
the case even where different social groups are involved, so long as they are 
not antagonistic, but have a common interest and intention. I give one such 
illustration. 

A youth in a village where I was residing was badly wounded in the shoulder 
by a spear in a fight with a man of the next village. His antagonist had not 
intended to kill him and the people of the two villages were on good terms, 
so his kinsmen at once sent the spear with which the wound had been inflicted 
to the injured youth’s home with expressions of regret and wishes for a speedy 
recovery. The elders of the wounded lad’s home bent the point of the spear and 
placed it point downwards in a pot of cold water. This was done to lessen the 
pain of the wound, especially when it was washed, and to cool the inflammation. 
Next morning the wounder’s village sent us a deputation, leading a goat for 
sacrifice. By this further indication of their regrets and of their willingness to 
pay compensation at once should the lad die, they anticipated a blood-feud. 
It was hoped in any case that the danger of death would be obviated by the 
sacrifice of the goat. The wound would, as the Nuer put it, “be finished with 
the goat.” 

Before the animal was sacrificed the visitors dedicated it by rubbing ashes 
on its back. It was then tied to a stake opposite the hut of the wounded youth’s 
maternal grandmother and an invocation was delivered over it by a man 
called Lel, a leopard-skin priest and a prophet, who had been summoned from 
a distance to officiate, partly, I think, because his presence would give greater 
importance, and therefore perhaps efficacy, to the ceremony and partly because 
it would be a further insurance for a peaceful outcome to the incident. His 
address was largely taken up with reiterations that the youth would not die 
and with giving to God and the people a lengthy and detailed account of how 
the accident had occurred. He sacrificed the goat at the conclusion of his 
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speech. Our home party then brought forward a wether and it was also ded- 
icated with ashes. Afterwards a man of the home poured a libation of water 
over its tethering peg as a prelude to delivering an oration. He told the story 
of the accident all over again and commented on it to God in this vein: “Ah 
God! We call on you about this wound. There is no enmity between us (the 
party of the injured youth and the party of the spearer). This wound came of 
itself (they do not attribute it to the spearer because it was an accident and 
also because the youth will not die and so there sill be no ¢hung, debt of homi- 
cide). Throw the badness away with this ox (they call a sheep or goat ‘‘ox’”’ 
or “cow”’ in ritual contexts). Let the wound heal. Ah, God, it is only a head- 
ache (it is not a sickness of any importance—they speak of the most ghastly 
wounds in this way), let it be finished, let it go right on (heal without complica- 
tions). Let it be removed from the man’s body. Let us be at peace.’’ Another 
man of the home party also made an invocation in much the same language: 
“Friend (maath), God who is in this village, as you are very great we tell you 
about this wound, for you are God of our home in very truth. We tell you about 
the fight of this lad. Let the wound heal. Let it be ransomed (with the sheep) ;” 
and so forth. A representative of the visitors now said a few words to the same 
purpose and the sheep was then sacrificed. The meat of both sacrifices 
was eaten by the people of the home after the visiting deputation had de- 
parted; and also the carcase of a third animal, another wether which the people 
of the home later sacrificed after three of them had made futher invocations 
over it in much the same vein. 

In this ceremony Spirit was addressed simply as Spirit and no designated 
refractions were mentioned, and when on such occasions Nuer speak to, or 
about, Spirit without differentiating specifications they are, as I have ex- 
plained, speaking to, or about, Spirit in the comprehensive conception of God 
the creator and the sustainer of life. This is often the case in their sacrifices, 
and it is the same when they pray for peace and deliverence from evil. 

That emphasis is given to the refractions when a social group, acting as 
such and marking itself off from other groups, makes a sacrifice on behalf of 
itself or of one of its members in virtue of his membership of it, and that they 
are then to be regarded as diverse exclusive representations of God by which 
he is figured to the groups concerned in a special way as their patrons is evi- 
dent also from other considerations. It is clear that totemic spirits of lineages 
are Spirit conceived of in a tutelary relationship to the lineages. The col wic 
spirits are also Spirit in a tutelary relationship to the families and lineages to 
which they belonged in the flesh before they were metamorphosed into spirit. 
Also, the spirits of the air may have a tutelary relationship to families and lines 
of descent, and where their attachment is more to an individual prophet he 
has public functions through which the spirit becomes patron of local and 
political communities. Totemic spirits may also, though in a rather different 
manner, have a secondary significance for political groups through the associa- 
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tion of dominant lineages with tribal sections. Likewise, though to a lesser 
extent, nature-sprites are Spirit in a tutelary relationship to families, and even 
fetishes, though of a rather different complexion, are Spirit in a tutelary 
relationship to individuals, and sometimes to local communities to which these 
individuals belong. The attachment of all these spiritual figures to social 
groups is indicated in various ways, most noticeably in ceremonial and in 
payment of cattle to them at marriages. 

That these spiritual conceptions lack autonomy and are rightly regarded 
as social refractions of God is further shown by the fact that Kwoth, without 
specific differentiation of title, can become associated with any social group or 
office. Thus, as we have seen, Nuer speak of the kwoth of » leopard-skin priest, 
“the spirit of the flesh.” This is no particular or individual kwoth but is 
Spirit seen in relation to priestly powers and functions. An even better ex- 
ample is the way in which they speak of the kwoth of an age-set, the tutelary, 
nameless, spirit which protects the members of the set and avenges wrongs 
done to men by their age-mates. This cannot be a distinctive spirit, a spirit 
in its own right as it were, if only because the sets pass in turn into oblivion 
and are replaced by others. It is rather God thought of in relation to a particu- 
lar set, just as he is also the separate, while still being the same, guardian spirit 
of the other sets. A parallel in our own civilization would be the way in which 
Madonnas of the quarters of a town are thought of by their votaries. Just as 
they are separate Madonnas in relation to each other and yet the same Madon- 
na, all being pictures of the same exemplar, so the kuth of the Nuer age-sets 
are separate spiritual conceptions in relation to each other and yet all figures 
of the same Spirit. God is both the one and the many—one in his nature and 
many in his diverse social representations. 

Moreover, though God is God of all men he is not only conceived of, in the 
various totemic and other representations we have considered, as the special 
patron of descent, and sometimes local, groups, but each family regard him, 
without specific differentation of title, as having a particular relation to them- 
selves as a family group; and he may be spoken about in terms of a particular 
household, hamlet, or village community. One hears Nuer say in invocations, 
as in the one I have just recorded, ‘‘God who is in this village,” or ““God who 
is in this home.” When a Nuer builds a byre he holds a small ceremony before 
the roof is built. Beer is prepared, and before the people drink it the master of 
ceremonies of the owner of the byre pours a libation of it to God at the entrance 
to the byre and in the centre of it, where the hearth and shrine will be, and asks 
God to give peace and prosperity to the home, its people, and its cattle. They 
think then of God looking after their home in a special way, of being particu- 
larly attached to it so that he then becomes, as it were, in a special sense the 
family’s God, a household God, as well as the God. The shrine, a forked post, is 
the altar of God within the home, God of the hearth, as well as being associated 


with any of his particular representations—totemic, col wic, air spirits, efc.— 
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in which he may stand in a tutelary relationship to the lineage or family of the 
owner of the homestead, and also with the ancestral ghosts. He is spoken of in 
this domestic representation as Kwoth rieka, God of the post (shrine). Further, 
every member of a Nuer lineage, whether or not it has totemic or other specifi- 
cally designated spirits, will in invocations speak of “kwoth gwara,” “spirit 
of our fathers” or in reference to the name of the ancestor of the lineage or 
clan, just as the Old Testament speaks of “‘the God of our fathers” or “the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” Similarly one hears leopard-skin priests 
address God as ‘“‘kwoth Geaka, 


spirit of Gee.” Gee was the first leopard-skin 
priest from whom all the priests derive their powers so that the expression 
refers to God figured as patron of priests; though it also has a wider, national, 
sense, for Gee was also the ancestor of the most important Nuer clans. 

The ambiguities which seem at first to be so puzzling a feature of Nuer 
religion are, at least to some extent, resolved by considering in this way their 
religious ideas in relation to their social order, for in all societies religious 
thought bears the impress of the social order. Given the segmentary political 
and lineage structure of the Nuer it is understandable tht the same comple- 
mentary tendencies towards fission and fusion and the same relativity that we 
find in the structure are found also in the action of spirit in the social life. Just 
as, for example, two lineages are distinct and opposed groups in relation to 
one another at one level of segmentation and are a single unit at a higher level 
of segmentation, so spirit as conceived in relation to these segments must be 
divided at the lower level and undivided at the higher level. It is intelligible, 
therefore, that in its relation to the segmentary social order the conception 
of Spirit is broken up into diverse refractions, while in relation to nature and 
man in general the many become again the one. It is intelligible, however, only 
because we recognize here a logical consistency, and not because there is a 
necessary interdependence. There are segmentary societies in which there is 
no such correspondence, because they have a different kind of religion. 

In the light of what has been said above it is not surprising that any number 
of new spirits may come into existence without disconcerting the Nuer, either 
being borrowed from neighbouring peoples or, in the case of certain totemic- 
like spirits, being derived from some unusual experience. We have good reason 
to believe that the spirits of the air, the fetishes, and, at any rate for the most 
part, the totemic spirits have recently been introduced into Nuerland, and 
probably the same is true for the nature sprites. I think it can be assumed— 
I do not see how it can have been otherwise—that there have always been 
different representations of Kwoth among the Nuer, and if this is so the old, 
or traditional, religion must have consisted, as far as the notion of spirit is 
concerned, of the conception of God and of his social refractions, the only 
specifically differentiated category of which were the col wic tutelary spirits 
of lineages. How then do we account for the borrowings? 

They may be partly fortuitous but I would suggest that they may also in 
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part derive from the logic of the conception of Kwoth in relation to recent Nuer 
history. During the last hundred years the Nuer have absorbed a great number 
of Dinka and have also been brought into closer contact, directly or indirectly, 
with other peoples of the southern Sudan and also with Arabs and ourselves 
This provided opportunities for borrowing foreign ideas. But it may be sug- 
gested that not only was the opportunity there, but also the need. Nuer state- 
ments lead us to suppose that certain social developments were taking place 
at the same time. They say that the clans and lineages were being broken up 
by expansion, and were incorporating into their stocks Dinka lines of descent, 
besides assimilating politically Dinka communities,—hence the Dinka totems 
in Nuerland today; that prophets emerged who directed large-scale raids on 
the Dinka and defence against the ‘“‘Turks” (the Arabs and the British) 
hence the Dinka and other foreign spirits of the air; and that the peace anc 
administration imposed on them by the government of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan have given protection to those who wish to pursue private gain and 
vengeance—hence the introduction of fetishes and their spread. Ethnological 
evidences support what they say, and we can add that it is in accord with the 
logic of the Nuer conception of spirit that it should be represented by figures 
corresponding to these new social phenomena. 

God may be thus figured in numberless ways in reference to social groups 
and to persons, and in relation to effects which are significant for them; and 
in none of them has the figure any sharply defined individuality. This is fairly 
easy to understand when we are dealing with refractions which are referred 
to simply as kwoth and without distinguishing title, but it may fairly be asked 
whether those spirits which are named can correctly be described as refrac- 
tions and are not rather to be regarded as quite independent conceptions. We 
must distinguish here between class names and individual names. The reason 
why the Nuer divide the spirits into kinds, spirits of the above, spirits of the 
below, col wic spirits, bieli, and so forth, is that they regard them as different 
sorts of manifestation of Spirit and of varying degrees of importance. This is 
a matter I discuss later. It is rather the individual names with which we are 
immediately concerned. 

The reason why some of the refractions have distinguishing names is, I 
think, mainly a matier of ownership. Spirits are sometimes owned by persons, 
such a person being called a gwan kwoth, owner of a spirit. It is unnecessary in 
this place to say more than that the spirit is something which he has got which 
others have not got and which gives him certain powers they lack. Now, no 
one in this sense owns God, but all the various spirits may be owned by per- 
sons and, without going into details, it may be said that the most distinctive 
naming of them is where individual ownership is most marked, in the cases 
of the spirits of the air and the fetish spirits, which have proper names and 
ox-names. A prophet who is inspired by Spirit has in the logic of the situation 
to give it a name which distinguishes it as his particular spirit from the spirits 
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of other prophets who are his rivals for renown and influence, for the attach- 
ment here is to individuals who build up through it a personal following, and 
not, at least primarily, to social groups. When a spirit falls from above and 
enters into a man who becomes its prophet it attains its distinction by revealing 
through the prophet what it is called—its name; and when a person becomes 
possessed for the first time the immediate endeavour of his neighbours is to 
get the spirit to reveal its name when he is in a dissociated state. The spirit 
gets its name, that is, by its being owned by the person it possesses and to 
whom, by possessing him, it brings power and prestige. Fetishes are also 
owned by individuals who compete, though in a different way to prophets, 
for prestige and power one against another; so each fetish must have a dis- 
tinguishing name. Moreover, when sickness is caused by a spirit of the air or 
a fetish taking temporary possession of a man, who then has this spirit, how- 
ever unwillingly and transiently, it is necessary to discover its name by getting 
the spirit to reveal it through the lips of the sick man or of a medium, for until 
it is known it is likewise not known for certain what is the cause of the sickness 
or what steps should be taken to allay it. Thus it is through the name that 
ownership is established. The individuality is, in a sense, that of the person 
and not that of the spirit, the spirit getting its name through him. 

The conclusion we have reached is that the conception of Kwoth has a 
structural dimension. At one end Spirit is thought of in relation to man and the 
world in general, as omnipresent God. Then it is thought of in relation to a 
variety of social groups and activities and to persons: to political movements 
connected with prophets, and in a special relation to warfare, as spirits of the 
air; to descent groups as col wic and totemic spirits; and to a variety of ritual 
specialists as totemic and totemic-like spirits. At the other end it is conceived 
of more or less in relation to individuals in a private capacity as nature sprites 
and fetishes. God figured as the common father and the creator is patron of 
all men; figured in spirits of the air he is patron of political leaders; figured in 
col wic and totemic spirits he is patron of lineages and families; and figured in 
nature sprites and fetishes he is patron of individuals. I give only a general 
indication of the main lines of social demarcation between the various types of 
refractions and I do not discuss exceptions and overlappings. 

This impress of the social structure on Nuer religious thought is to be 
marked also in the natural and moral attributes of the different types of spirit- 
ual refractions. Mighty celestial phenomena and great and terrible happen- 
ings, such as plagues and famines, and the moral order which concern all men 
are attributed to God, while processes and events which do not have so general 
a range of impact tend to be attributed to whichever particular refraction or 
type of refraction the situation and context evoke. Likewise the refractions 
tend to decrease in the degree of universality, stability, and morality attributed 
to them the smaller the social space to which they refer. I can here give only 
a brief indication of this tendency, illustrated by a few examples. 
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God is everywhere; he is permanent and changeless in his relation to the 
constant elements in the natural and moral orders; he is one, and he is all- 
powerful, just, and compassionate. The spirits of the air are in particular 
persons and places, and even when their prophets are politically important 
persons they have a limited spread of influence; they have fallen from the 
clouds in recent times and their renown depends on the personal prestige of 
their prophets and on political circumstances, both of which are unstable fac- 
tors and may be ephemeral; they are multiple, though compared with lesser 
spirits they are few in number; and they are unpredictable, and even capricious 
and ill-intentioned. The col wic and totemic spirits are restricted to certain 
lineages and families; they become tutelary spirits of these groups at certain 
points of time and many are sooner or later forgotten; they are numerous; 
and compared to the spirits of the air they are unimportant. The nature sprites 
and fetishes are for the most part acknowledged only by the persons who own 
them and their immediate kin. The fetishes certainly, and the nature sprites 
probably, are very recent introductions, and they enter into relationships 
with persons and families and are soon forgotten by their descendants. The 
sprites flit here and there, come into homes, and then return to the bush. 
The fetishes are bought and sold and pass from hand to hand, and according 
to the prestige of their owners their reputations wax and wane, they lose ground 
and are replaced by others. Both alike are potentially inexhaustible in number. 
Though some fetishes are feared, neither they nor the sprites are highly re- 
garded and the fetishes are in general disapproved of. On the other hand, 
the lower down the scale of spirit we descend the more prominent do cultic 
features appear. God is approached in simple prayer and sacrifice. The spirits 
of the air receive more elaborate ceremonial attentions, into which enter 
hymns, possession, and divination. Cultic features are also prominent at the 
level of the col wic and totemic spirits. The most regular ritual attention ap- 
pears to be given to the fetishes, which receive frequent offerings from their 
owners and in the most material form. 

In relating the configuration of Nuer religious thought to the structural 
order of their society I am, of course, relating abstractions to one another by a 
method of sociological analysis. It is not suggested that the Nuer see their 
religion in this sort of way. Nevertheless, though they do not relate what we 
call the conception of spirit to what we call the social structure, the structural 
configuration we abstract by this process is of the same design as the symbolic 
configurations in which they think of their various kuth. The various spirits in 
their symbolic configurations occupy the same positions in relation to each 
other as they do in the structural configuration we perceive through socio- 
logical analysis. 

In a typically Nuer way, they represent the inter-relationship of the spirits 
in a genealogical metaphor. God is the father of the greater spirits of the air, 
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and the lesser of them are said to be children of his sons, of his lineage. The 
totemic spirits are often said to be children of his daughters, that is, they are 
not of his lineage, which is the Nuer way of placing them yet lower in the spirit- 
ual scale. The fetishes (and possibly also the nature sprites) come lowest of 
all in the representation of children of daughters of the air-spirit deng. Another 
way of indicating this spiritual hierarchy is in terms of descent values in their 
political connotation. The spirits of the air are diel, true or aristocratic spirits, 
the totemic spirits are jang, Dinka-like spirits, and the fetishes are jur, de- 
spised foreigners. A similar metaphorical evaluation in terms of genealogical 
and social status is made by Nuer in their classification of birds. 

The inter-relationship of the spirits is represented also in the symbolism 
of height or space, or more accurately of the relation of sky to earth. The 
spirits, as we have noted, are those of the above, God being symbolized by the 
sky and the spirits of the air by the atmosphere, the clouds and the breezes, 
the lesser ones being nearer to the earth than the greater ones; and those of 
the below, the totemic spirits which as spirits are above and as creatures are 
below, the nature sprites, which may also be thought of as having a dual 
existence, and the very earthy fetishes, some of which speak from beneath the 
ground and may be described as chthonic. Implicit in this symbolic configura- 
tion is also an evaluation in terms of light and darkness, ranging from celestial 
brightness to subterranean darkness. 

We see, and in their own way of looking at the matter the Nuer see, in this 
symbolic configuration, represented by positions in space, degrees of imma- 
nence. The cosmological representation of Spirit, and in particular the dichot- 
omy between heaven and earth, the spirits of the above and those of the be- 
low, is further indicated by the mode and manner of appearances, the forms 
in which Spirit is manifested to humans. At one end there is pure Spirit, 
transcendental being which is everywhere and in nothing in particular, Spirit 
as it is in itself, God. God is seen only in the works of his creation and he speaks 
only in the language of inner spiritual experience. The spirits of the air, on 
the other hand, and sometimes also the col wic spirits, appear to men in their 
prophets, through whom they are known and speak. Then Spirit is manifested 
in totemic species, which are mostly creatures, and at the further end in things, 
the natural things associated with sprites and the magical substances which 
are the outward appearances of fetishes, which are Spirit in its lowest and most 
material form, Spirit which “eats” offerings and which is bought and sold. 
Nuer themselves draw these comparisons and it is evident from their observa- 
tions that they themselves perceive that they are dealing with Spirit at differ- 
ent levels of thought and experience, Spirit in itself, Spirit in persons, Spirit 
in creatures, and Spirit in things. Moreover, I think we may conclude further 
that they perceive these different levels of immanence also as levels in time. 
This is implied in the genealogical representation of Spirit, for father must 
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come before children and children before grandchildren; and possibly also in 
its spatial representation in the falling of spirits from above in a succession 
of descents at points in time. But it is also explicit in Nuer statements of the 
order in which their various spirits appeared among them. God was always 
there, then at various points of time the spirits of the air, the totemic spirits, 
and the sprites appeared on the scene, the fetishes being the most recent ar- 
rivals. 

Spirit is thus conceived of by the Nuer, through their configurations of 
symbolic representations, as outside their social order, a transcendental being; 
but also as in their social order, an immanent being figured in all sorts of re- 
presentations in relation to their social life and events of significance for it. 
Nuer go up and down the scale of these conceptions, speaking sometimes of 
God in a general sense as ubiquitous Spirit; sometimes in a more definite and 
distinctive way as Spirit who is in the sky, the creator, and the father; and 
sometimes in terms of one or other of his refractions. 

These refractions correspond, as we have noted, with different levels of 
social activity, but it would be a mistake to leave the matter there, for an in- 
terpretation in terms of social structure merely shows us how the idea of Spirit 
takes various forms corresponding to departments of social life, and it does 
not enable us to understand any better the intrinsic nature of the idea itself. 
The varying degrees of immanence in which the conception is expressed show 
us that the different social levels at which Spirit is manifested are also different 
degrees of religious perception. Spirit is sometimes perceived, intellectually 
and intuitively, as one, transcendental, pure Spirit and at other times, in re- 
lation to human affairs and interests, as one or other of a great number of 
figures through which it is made known, in varying degrees of materialization, 
concretely to human intelligence. Nor is it, even with strict reference to a 
purely structural interpretation of the conception of Spirit in Nuer society, 
simply a matter of social levels, for, as we have seen, God is also experienced 
unrefracted at all levels, down to the individual; so that a structural interpre- 
tation explains only certain characteristics of the refractions and not the idea 
of Spirit in itself, which requires separate consideration. Here I have only 
tried to show that, and how, the conception of Spirit is broken up by the re- 
fracting surfaces of nature, of society, of culture, and of historical experience. 
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Yar Kinsuie TERMINOLOGY AND Kin Grovps* 
By DAVID M. SCHNEIDER 


Y INTENTION here is to report the kinship terminology of Yap and 

to outline a relatively unusual set of devices governing the employment 
of these kinship terms. I will therefore go only so far into an analysis as will 
show that the terminological system, taken in conjuction with what I will call 
the “rules of reference,’ is congruent with the kinship groupings and the way 
they are structured. 

The analysis of any concrete system necessarily raises certain theoretical 
problems. The Yap kinship system depends heavily on the rarely described 
device which Kroeber (1909, p. 79) called “‘the condition of life of the person 
through whom relationship exists” and Murdock (1949, p. 106) recently modi- 
fied and called “‘decedence.” I believe this is the first extended account of 
how this device works in a particular kinship system. 

A second major problem arises directly from this description. In the Yap 
system the device of “the condition of life of the person through whom rela- 
tionship exists” appears to integrate two otherwise incompatible structural 
elements: a strongly emphasized nuclear family set in a matrix of an equally 
strongly emphasized lineage. The analysis of the functions of ‘“‘the condition 
of life...’ device depends to a great extent on the hypothesis that the nu- 
clear family and the lineage are organized about inherently incompatible 
principles. 

The third major problem, which cannot be treated at length here, is that 
of the stability of systems composed of inherently contradictory elements. The 
implication of the analysis which follows is that in any system the apparent 
contradiction of elements is less important for stability than the nature and 
efficacy of the integrative devices. Crow type cousin terminology, for instance, 
can exist in stable equilibrium with patrilineal kin groups, as is the case in 
Yap, when integrative devices such as “‘the rules of reference . . . ”’ bind them 
together in a smoothly working system. The assumption that their combination 
within the same kinship system is necessarily unstable is, to my mind, unten- 
able. 

The culture of the Micronesian island of Yap in the Western Caroline 
Islands is characterized by a primary concern with political activity and a 
correlative subordination of kinship. More than one hundred villages are 
organized into eight districts grouped into three alliances. Each alliance is 
headed by the chief of the highest ranking village in the leading district within 
the alliance. Cross-cutting this organization is a nine class system sub-divided 

* This report is based on field work for the Peabody Museum of Harvard University and the 
Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology sponsored by the Pacific Science Board 


of the National Research Council from October 1947 to June 1948. 
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into two “castes,” and superimposed on this is a war organization of two 
traditionally opposed sides, each composed of two of the top four classes, and 
each side supported by allies from the lower classes. Yap is a highly stratified 
society. 

KIN GROUPS 

1. The fabinau: A village (binau, land) is made up of an aggregate of kin 
groups, each of which is called /abinau (people of the land). The /abinau within 
a village are sometimes affiliated by affinal or consanguineal bonds, but when 
tabinau happen to be so related, this relationship is treated as fortuitous. The 
village is a political unit conceived in geographical terms; it is not a single kin 
group. 

Although Yap conception defines this kin group as those persons who 
share an attachment to a given plot of land, we may usefully define fabinau 
membership in terms of residence and descent, and still deal with the same 
group. 

Membership in the fabinau is determined by patrilineal descent, and in 
the case of married women, by patrilocal residence as well. The members of 
a fabinau are a man and his wife, their married sons and the sons’ wives, mar- 
ried daughters living elsewhere, and all unmarried sons, daughters and patri- 
lineally related grandchildren. Thus the /abinau contains a patrilocal extended 
family, its constituent nuclear families and a patrilineage. Every married 
woman is necessarily a member of two /abinau: that of her birth and her ‘abinau 
by marriage. 

Land is nominally owned by the oldest male member of the /abinau (the 
leader of the fabinau) and the inheritance of land, status (magician, chief, 
etc.), rank, and valuables (machaf, so-called Yap money) flows along patriline- 
age lines. Only in the absence of patrilineage members do women of the patri- 
local extended family inherit. Land use, as distinct from land ownership, is 
allocated to constituent nuclear families. 

The /abinau is so organized that it constitutes a corporate group primarily 
in its formal relations with other /abinau. The status of leader of the fabinau 
(suon e tabinau), filled by the oldest male, functions only with respect to other 
fabinau or to the village as a whole or to the body of tabinau ghosts. The 
leader of the /abinau is the articulating status in the structure of relationships 
between the /abinau which make up a village. Within each /abinau, all relation- 
ships are defined in nuclear family terms; that is, as husband-wife, father-son, 
brother-sister, etc. The man who acts as “leader” in the external relations of 
the ‘abinau as a group acts as “father” in its internal affairs. 

The relatively low level of solidarity which the /abinau shows is congruent 
with this organization. The unit of maximal solidarity is the nuclear family, 
and the strongest links are those between father-son and sibling-sibling. 

The nuclear family may be déscribed as “discrete,” since it occupies a 
house of its own apart from other dwellings; it produces, processes, and con- 
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sumes its own food and almost all of its own materials from land allocated to 
its own special use; and makes no special effort to cooperate with other nuclear 
families within the /abinau except where tasks are impossible for one nuclear 
family alone, or where the /abinau must act as a corporate unit vis-a-vis other 
abinau or the village as a whole. 

The internal structure of the ‘abinau is thus one where a series of discrete 
nuclear families are related patrilineally, each nuclear family relating to the 
next by the father-son or brother-brother bond, and each ranked for purposes 
of authority, inheritance and succession by the relative age of the adult male 
members. Formal relations between constituent nuclear families flow from 
elder to younger brother, and from father to the eldest /abinau member who is 
a “son’”’ (own son and deceased brothers’ sons). Branching out from these core 
relationships are the out-marrying women and the affinal bonds through them, 
and the affinal bonds through the wives in the fabinau. 

II. The genung: In addition to his membership in a patrilineal group, 
every Yap is also a member of a named exogamous matrilineal clan, the genung. 
Each matrilineal clan has a place of origin, and a place sacred to it where 
magical observances intimately associated with the clan may be carried on. 
Otherwise it is without local affiliation. Where members of a /abinau are 
necessarily of one village and of one class within one “‘caste” (since one /abinau 
is confined to plots of land within one village and each village as a whole oc- 
cupies a place within the ‘‘caste” system), members of a given clan are scat- 
tered over the island, throughout the class and “‘caste”’ system, and in various 
villages and districts. Even the sacred place of the genung is in the hands of 
the tabinau whose leaders owns it, and the status of magician to the clan 
is often occupied by a man from another clan by virtue of the rule of patrilineal 
inheritance and succession. 

The functions of the matrilineal clan are first, regulation of marriage by the 
rule of exogamy; second, provision for sanctuary in time of war and hospitality 
in time of peace; and third, the provision of a widely extended group of last 
resort in borrowing valuables, promoting political ties, and begging favors of 
diverse sorts. 

It is significant that the individual’s affiliation with a particular clan falls 
within the domain of personal matters and is not openly discussed, nor is it 
permissible to make direct inquiry. A mother is expected to tell her child of 
his clan affiliation, to point out other children who are members of the same 
clan, and to warn the child against sexual relations with members of his own 
clan. Beyond this the individual’s membership in a particular clan is treated 
as a secret. 

DESCENT 

Today, all of the older people and most of the younger people of Yap re- 
gard paternity as a purely social fact, not a biological relationship; coitus is 
believed irrelevant to conception. Hence affiliation with a /abinau is conceived 
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as a social relationship, not one of biological descent. Affiliation with the 
genung, on the other hand, is viewed as a concrete biological relationship. 

The rules governing adoption will make this situation clear. Adoption is 
permitted when the child to be adopted is not the mother’s first child, and 
when all arrangements have been completed before the birth of the child. 
Once a child has been born without adoption arrangements being made, it 
cannot be adopted. An adopted child belongs to the fabinau of its adopting 
parents and terminates its affiliation with the /abinau into which it was born. 
The child’s genung affiliation is more complex. The child becomes completely 
affiliated with the genung of its adoptive mother. It also retains its affiliation 
with the food and exogamy taboos and name of the genung of its real mother, 
but has no affiliation with the people of that name. Thus for purposes of mar- 
riage, the adopted person may marry no one of his adoptive mother’s matri- 
lineal clan nor of his real mother’s matrilineal clan. An adopted woman trans- 
mits to her children only the affiliation with her adoptive mother’s genung; 
she does not transmit the genung affiliation of her real mother. 


MARRIAGE 


Marriage is patrilocal, and may be celebrated by a simple ceremony a 
month or two after the couple has settled in their own quarters. They occupy 
a house which is owned by the groom’s father, but is built apart from the 
groom’s parents’ residence. The marriage ceremony involves an exchange of 
Yap money and food between the nuclear families concerned and may be 
followed at a later date by the ritual transfer of cooking privileges from the 
groom’s mother to the wife. The ceremony, and indeed marriage itself, is 
conceived as a relationship between two nuclear families. Neither the /abinau 
nor the clan figure in the ceremony. The marriage ceremony is frequently 
omitted, and even when it is held it is treated lightly and with only a minimum 
of formality. 

Marriage rules consist in patrilineage and clan exogamy, the prohibition on 
marriage of a couple sharing one grandparent, the prohibition on cross-“‘caste”’ 
marriage, and the generalized preference for unions in which the parties are 
of the same or adjacent classes, with the tendency for women to marry class 
equals or one class above, men to marry class equals or one class below their 
own level. Couples tend to come from the same or nearby villages. 

Polygyny is permitted with the consent of the first wife. This permission 
is seldom granted and so monogamy is almost universal except in cases where 
leviratic marriage (widow inheritance) takes place. Here permission of the 
first wife need not be obtained, nor is she permitted to object to this arrange- 
ment. Although the levirate is not compulsory, it is preferred. The parties 
concerned are, of course, the widow and the oldest surviving brother of the 
deceased. The sororate is unknown, as is polyandry.! 
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Divorce is simple and unadorned by ceremony. It is frequent among child- 
less couples, rare after the first surviving child. 


KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 

The list of kinship terms which follows is joined with a list of relatives. 
This constitutes a classification of kin into categories. It does not constitute a 
list of terms of address, since terminology is used only referentially. But the 
list also includes some terms which are never used referentially by certain kin 
under certain circumstances. These latter are nevertheless kinship terms in 
the sense that they are the rubrics under which certain relatives are classified. 
To put it operationally, if one asks, ‘“‘What is the word for . . . ?” one receives 
the answer recorded here, although this term may never be employed re- 


ferentially (or vocatively) so long as certain conditions prevail. 


Yap KinsHurp TERM* 
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fakag 


wolageg 


ngant 

wain 

ngayil 
wa’engog 
gidi ni m’fen 
tutu 

loitau 

tungin 
mugurl 


le’engog (or figuringog) 


ienungog 
wec’ Ama 


luguru: 


Kin CLASSIFIED 


Fa; FaBr; MoSiHu; FaSiHu; FaSiSo; SpFa; SpFaBr. 

Mo; MoSi; FaBrWi; FaSi; FaSiDa; SpMo; SpMoSi. 

Ch; BrCh; MoBrCh; MoSiChCh; FaBrChCh; FaSiChChCh; 

SiChCh; (Woman Speaking) SiCh. Also used as any animate 
possessive. 

Sib; FaBrCh; MoSiCh; FaSiChCh; and all members of own 
sib not otherwise related. 

Older sib. 

Younger sib. 

Siblings born of the same mother.** 

MoBr; MoBrWi; (Man Speaking) SiCh. 

FaSiCh.*** 

FaFa; MoFa; FaFaBr; MoFaBr; SpFaFa; SpMoFa. 

FaMo; MoMo; FaFaSi; MoFaSi; SpFaMo; SpMoMo. 

ChCh; BrChCh; FaBrChChCh; MoSiChChCh; MoBrDaCh. 

The children of all tungin. 


of 


Sp; spouses of siblings of same sex as speaker; siblings 
spouse who are of same sex as spouse. 

(Woman speaking) BrWi; HuSi. 

All relatives by marriage. 

Plural wives. 


* Terms are given in the dialect of rumung. Orthography is as follows where it is different 
from English: c is ch as in child, a is the vowel sound of “calm,” A is the vowel sound of “sat”; 


’ is the glottal stop; a colon 


: indicates a long vowel; an underlined vowel, u for instance, is a 


short vowel; d is the voiced th as in “this.” 


** The term ngayil, siblings born of the same mother, is a contraction of two words meaning 


“same belly.” 


vidi ni m’fen means 
g 


people who chase away.” 
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EMPLOYMENT OF KINSHIP TERMS: THE RULES OF REFERENCE 

The following ten rules govern the use of kinship terms. Because of rule 
(1), I will refer to these as “The Rules of Reference.” 

(1) Kinship terms are used in reference, almost never as direct forms of 
address. Exceptions to this rule occur in rare jokes and in certain ritual con- 
texts. Kinsmen are addressed by their personal names. 

(2) As long as ego’s father’ is alive he alone is referred to by the term for 
father and he alone plays the role defined for that status. When ego’s own 
father dies, his oldest surviving brother, or lacking a father’s brother, ego’s 
oldest brother, or lacking an older brother, any adult male who falls within 
the terminological category of father, in that order, replaces the father and 
assumes the role of father, and except for ego’s older brother, is referred to by 
the term for father. So too, reciprocally, only own children are referred to as 
“my child” except® when ego’s brother’s death has shifted the children’s 
referent for the term father from their own father to ego. 

The role of father centers on authority and responsibility, the child recipro- 
cates with respect and obedience. The father is responsible for providing food 
and care for his child, for the trouble the child may get into, and for obtaining 
such supernatural assistance as the child may need. 

In diagram IA below, the children 4 refer to the man 1 as father and the 
children 5 refer to the man 2 as father. Man 1 plays the role of father toward 
children 4, but not 5, while father 2 plays the role of father toward children 5 
but not 4. In the adjacent diagram, IB, the man 1 has died and been replaced 
by his oldest surviving brother, 2. It is at this time and not before that the 
children 4 refer to 2 as father and he refers to them as my child. It is at this 
time and not before that 2 commences to act in the role of father toward 
children 4, and they in turn begin to act in the child’s role toward their new 
father. Man 3, it will be noted, the youngest brother in the parental genera- 
tion, is not referred to as father by children 4 or 5 so long as his older brothers 
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are alive. Should he survive both his brothers (1 and 2), he will become 
“father” to children 4 and 5. 

(3) As long as ego’s real mother is alive and married to the man ego refers 
to as father, she alone is referred to as mother, and she alone plays the role of 
mother toward ego. If, through divorce or death, ego’s real mother is no longer 
married to ego’s father, and if he has not remarried, ego’s real mother continues 
to be referred to as mother. If ego’s father has remarried, the new wife is re- 
ferred to as mother, she plays the role of mother toward ego, and ego may not 
refer to the divorced or dead woman as mother. So too, reciprocally, for “my 
child”’ when ego is a woman. 

The role of the mother is like the role of the father in that both are defined 
primarily in terms of authority and responsibility, but the mother is warmer 
and more affectionate toward her children than the father is. From the point 
of view of the child, however, both father and mother merit respect and obedi- 
ence, although these are tempered somewhat toward the mother commen- 
surate with the warmth and affection she shows. 

In diagram IIA below, the normal reference with respect to real mother 
is shown; the children 3 refer to woman 5 as mother. In diagram IIB, real 
mother 5 of children 3 is divorced and father 1 has remarried, and is now mar- 
ried to woman 7. Children 3 refer to woman 7 as mother and no longe: refer 
to woman 5 as mother. Note that the father’s sister and father’s brother’s 
wife, although classified as mother, are not referred to by that kinship term. 


Diacram II 


(4) If on the death of ego’s father, father’s oldest surviving brother be- 
comes the husband of ego’s widowed mother, ego’s mother alone, and not 
ego’s father’s brother’s wife is referred to as mother and she alone plays the 
mother’s role. But if, on the death of her husband, ego’s mother declines to 
elect the levirate and goes home instead, in divorce, ego ceases to refer to her 
as mother and instead refers to his father’s brother’s wife alone as mother, and 
she will play the mother’s role toward ego. 
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It should be noted, with respect to rules 3 and 4 above, that when ego’s 
real mother is divorced from father and so may not be referred to as mother 
and may not play the mother’s role, ego may, at his own option, maintain 
the role of child by bringing her gifts, particularly of food, and so in fact 
maintain the relationship of child to mother. When a child maintains such a 
relationship with the real mother, this relationship has no legal standing. This 
same situation obtains in the case of an adopted child; he may if he wishes 
bring his real parents gifts from time to time, and continue to recognize them as 
his parents, although this recognition is not formally sanctioned. By main- 
taining this relationship with his real parents, ego does not lose his position 
with respect to inheritance or succession in his adoptive family, nor does he 
regain his lost position with respect to inheritance or succession from his real 
parents. If, however, his real father is the last member of his patrilineage, an 
adopted child may establish a claim superior to that of distant collaterals 
or affinals if and only if he has maintained an informal child-parent relation- 
ship with his real parents after having been adopted into another family. 

(5) As long as ego’s father is alive, only ego’s real siblings (children of the 
same father) are referred to by the terms for siblings and only they act in the 
role of sibling toward each other. On father’s death, however, ego’s real siblings 
plus the children of the man whom ego now refers to as father (the eldest among 
father’s surviving brothers) are included in the reference and play the appro- 
priate role. The children of any other living father’s brothers are not included 
and these other living father’s brothers are not referred to as father. 

Older siblings are distinguished terminologically from younger, although 
compound terms must be employed if they are to be distinguished on the basis 
of their sex. Siblings should stand together and help each other. There is a 
mild avoidance relationship between brother and sister which if anyting en- 
hances the solidarity of the pair. Older brother is described as “like a father” 
while younger brother is “like a son.”’ In childhood, older siblings are given the 
care of younger siblings and they are vested with a good deal of authority 
over younger siblings throughout their lives. 

(6) The term spouse is used to refer to that person of opposite sex with 
whom a marriage relationship obtains. Although ego’s older brother’s wife is 
classified as spouse, ego is prohibited from referring to her by that term be- 
cause, it is said, ‘‘older brother’s wife is like a mother.’”’ Ego’s older brother is 
“like a father’ and has parental rights and obligations toward ego; hence ego’s 
older brother’s wife is “like a mother.” It is permissible but held to be in very 
poor taste for older brother’s wife to refer to her husband’s younger brother as 
spouse, and this use of the term is probably never employed when husband’s 
younger brother is adult or mature, as it would suggest a sexual relationship 
between them, which is prohibited. Older brother’s wife may use the term for 
spouse with reference to her husband’s younger brother if the latter is but a 
child, at which time its use is regarded as a joke. 
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(7) Only the brother of the woman currently referred to as mother is 
classified as mother’s brother, hence mother’s brother ceases to be referred to 
as such when mother is divorced from father. If, however, real mother died 
while married to father, both mother’s brother by the dead mother and mother’s 
brother by the current wife of father are referred to as mother’s brother. The 
situation is similar for sister’s child, classified under the same term as mother’s 
brother, so that sister’s child by her current husband, not her former divorced 
husband, is referred to as sister’s child. 

Mother’s brother is described as being ‘“‘like an older brother’; that is, 
he stands midway between the status of parent and sibling. Essentially a 
member of the parental generation, he is yet treated as a member of the sibling 
group. Friendliness, guidance, confidence may occur between mother’s brother 
and sister’s child (irrespective of sex), yet the relationship is not equalitarian 
by any means. The mother’s brother is that combination of father and brother 
which lacks the father’s authority and the brother’s intimancy, but contains 
the father’s guidance and the brother’s solidarity. 

(8) All who are classified within the categories of grandfather and grand- 
mother are referred to by the appropriate kinship term and all, along with 
ego, act in the kinship roles appropriate to their positions. Similarly, all who 
may refer to ego as grandfather or grandmother are in turn referred to as grand- 
children. 

The relationship of grandparent to grandchild is warm and intimate and a 
child who feels mistreated by his parents may flee to his grandparents, who will 
protect him. 

(9) Although classified as mother, father’s sister is treated with special 
respect distinct from that accorded mother, and is referred to as ‘father’s 
sister’ or by her personal name, never as ‘“‘mother.”’ Father’s sister’s son and 
father’s sister’s daughter, classified as father and mother respectively, are never 
referred to by those terms, but by another collective term, gidi ni m’fen, and 
are always treated with great respect. 

The term gidi ni m’fen means literally ‘people who chase away”; it is 
neither an elementary nor a compound kinship term. The phrase refers to the 
right of the father’s sister’s children to chase ego off his land either for failing 
to accord them the deep respect which is their due or for committing some very 
serious breach of custom. The fact that the only occasions on which these 
rights were exercised occurred so far in the past as to have become myths 
believed as real events does not in any way minimize the seriousness with which 
these rights are treated. 

(10) Those persons who are classified but not referred to as father, mother, 
sibling, spouse or my child are (except as specified in rules 6 and 9 above) 
referred to by their personal names alone and without kinship designation, 
and are treated as kinsmen, but without further differentiation except for age 
and sex. Thus two old men, one of whom is classified but not referred to as 
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father, one classified but not referred to as sibling, are both treated as kinsmen 
as distinguished from non-kin, and with reference to their age and sex status, 
but without further differentation. 


ANALYSIS 


It follows from rules 2-10 that kinship terms are used only when the rules 
defined as appropriate to them are played. When kinship can be traced, but 
the term for the particular relative is not employed, that relative is treated as 
a kinsman, as distinguished from someone who is unrelated, and of a particular 
age and sex category. 

When two persons play the prescribed kinship roles and employ the terms 
appropriate to their relationship, I will call the relationship an active one. When 
two persons trace a kinship relationship but do not employ the terms or play 
the appropriate roles, I will call the relationship inactive. Rules 2-8 designate 
the conditions under which a relationship may be active or inactive. 

Certain relationships remain inactive and never become active. Certain 
others, however, are likely to change from inactive to active, and these I will 
call potentially active.' 

Table I summarizes the data contained in rules 2-10 in terms of the dis- 
tinctions between active, potentially active and inactive relationships. 

It will be recalled that the /abinau is internally organized as a ranked series 
of nuclear families, each joined with the other through the father-son or 
brother-brother bond. In an important sense there is no such unit as ego’s 
own fabinau since the fabinau becomes a unit only in its relations with other 
tabinau, and in these relations it is ordinarily the leader of the /abinau alone 
who acts on its behalf. Primarily the tabinau is defined by the outsiders’ 
treatment of it as a unit. From ego’s perspective only nuclear family rela- 
tionships obtain between him and other members of his /abinau. Congruently, 
there is almost none of that kind of solidarity in which each member identifies 
with a common group symbol, and each relationship of one member with an- 
other has as one important element the fact of common group membership. 
In Yap, the individual’s identity in his tabinau is almost exclusively his nu- 
clear family status—that is, he act exclusively as a father, mother, brother, 
sister, son, daughter, husband or wife, almost never as an otherwise undiffer- 
entiated /abinau member—so far as the relationships of members of the same 
tabinau with each other are concerned. 

The groupings of kin according to the terminology alone do not correspond 
with this mode of /abinau structure in two respects. First, the terminological 
categories spread across /abinau boundaries, so that the terminological cate- 
gories fail to segregate this kin group. Second, there is no terminological re- 
flection of the importance or discreteness of the nuclear family or of the pri- 
macy of nuclear family relationships. 
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TABLE I 
Potentially 
Active | Active Inactive 
citimongog own Fa | FaBr | MoSiHu; FaSiHu; FaSiSo* 
(father) 
citiningog own Mo FaBrWi | MoSi; FaSi;** FaSiDa* 


| 


| 
(mother) | 
wolageg | own Sib FaBrCh MoSiCh; FaSiChCh 
(sibling) | 
-|- = 
le’engog | own Sp | BrWi WiSi 
(spouse) | HuBr SiHu 
fakag | own Ch BrCh | MoBrCh; MoSiChCh; 
(child) | FaBrSoCh | SiChCh;* FaSiChChCh 
— _ | - 
tutu | own FaFa FaFaBr MoFaBr; FaMoBr; MoMoBr 


(grandfather) | own MoFa 
| 


FaFaBrWi 


| FaFaSi; FaMoSi; MoMoSi; 


loitau | own FaMo 
(grandmother) | own MoMo MoFaSi 

tungin | own ChCh | BrSoCh | BrDaCh;FaBrDaChCh; MoBr- 
(grandchild) FaBrSoSoCh | ChCh; MoSiChChCh; FaSi- 


| ChChChCh 
wa’engog | MoBr; MoBrWi | - 
(MoBr-SiCh) | (ms) SiCh = 


gidi ni m’fen FaSiCh* 
(FaSiCh) 


* FaSiCh maintains an acfive relationship with ego as gidi ni m’fen, not as Mo or Fa. 
** FaSi maintains an active relationship with ego but not as “mother” and without termino- 
logical differentiation. 


The rules of reference bring the kinship terminology into line with the 
structure of the /abinau. They do this by further subdividing the terminological 
categories into active, potentially active and inactive relationships. This re- 
duces the scope of the terms so that they apply differently to the different func- 
tiona! groupings. Ego maintains active relationships with members of his family 
of orientation and his family of procreation. He maintains polentially active 
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relationships with all the remaining members of his /abinau. All others are 
either terminologically distinguished from members of ego’s own fabinau or, 
where they are not terminologically distinguished, are in inactive relationships.*® 
The structure of the /abinau is thus reflected not in the terminological system 
alone, but in the terminology as it is applied according to the rules of reference. 

The ways in which ego’s own nuclear families are distinguished from, but 
related with other nuclear families in his own /abinau, and the way in which 
the discreteness and importance of the nuclear family are stressed in the kin- 
ship system merit special attention, since these appear to be some of the special 
functions of the rules of reference. 

Rules 2 through 6 of the rules of reference are especially pertinent here 
and may be briefly recapitulated and summarized in one diagram (Diagram 
IIT). 

If a tabinau is assumed to be made up of three brothers and their wives 
and children, brothers 1, 2, and 3, age-ranked in that order, and wives A, B, 
C, as in Diagram IIIA, then the lines of relationship which are seen on the 
charts define the persons who will be referred to by their kinship terms and 
who stand in active kinship relationships with each other. Children 4 will 
refer to A as mother, 1 as father, and each other as siblings. Children 5 will 
refer to B as mother, 2 as father, and each other as siblings. Similarly for chil- 
dren 6. Brother 1 will refer to A as spouse, 2 and 3 as siblings, and children 4 
as ‘‘my children”’; brother 2 will refer to B as spouse, brothers 1 and 3 as sib- 
lings, and children 5 as “my children.” Similarly, brother 3. In Diagram IITA, 
man 1 occupies the status of “leader of the /abinau,” and 2 and 3, being younger 
than he is, regard him as “like a father” and he regards them as “like by chil- 
dren.” 

In Diagram IIIB, the oldest brother and head of the tabinau has died 
and been replaced by the next oldest brother, 2. As the diagram indicates, 
woman A has married the surviving younger brother 2 (optional levirate) and 
children 4 now refer to man 2 as father, continue to refer only to woman A as 
mother, and now include children 5 among their siblings. Children 5 continue 
to refer to 2 as father, B as mother, but now include children 4 in their reference 
to siblings. Brother 3 and his wife C and their children 6 have not been affected; 
children 6 still refer only to 3 as father, only to C as mother, and only to each 
other as siblings. 

In Diagram ITIC, brother 2 has died and the new head of the /abinau is 
surviving brother 3. Both widows A and B have elected to remain in the fabinau 
and have married surviving brother 3 with his concurrence. Children 4 refer to 
3 as father and A as mother and include in their sibling reference children 5 
and children 6; children 5 refer to 3 as father and B as mother and include 
children 4 and 6 in their reference to siblings; children 6 refer to 3 as father and 
C as mother, and include children 4 and 5 in their sibling reference. Reversing 
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the perspective, 3 now refers to children 4, 5, and 6 as “my children,”’ women 
A, B and C individually as “my spouse” or collectively as “my plural wives”; 
woman A only refers to children 4 as “my children” and 3 as “my spouse”; 
woman B refers to children 5 alone as “my children” and to 3 as “my spouse”; 
woman C refers only to children 6 as “my children” and to 3 as “my spouse.” 

From this account of the employment of the kinship terminology according 
to the rules of reference it is apparent that ego has a core of operative kinship 
relationships with members of his nuclear family (father, mother, sibling, 
spouse and child) which is sharply differentiated from those potentially active 
relationships which ego has with members of other nuclear families within his 
own fabinau. 

Ego’s potentially active relationships thus constitute a reservoir of po- 
tential mothers, fathers and siblings contained within the boundaries of ego’s 
own ftabinau. From this reservoir replacements are drawn in age-ranked order 
to fill statuses made vacant by death or divorce. Only the head of the ‘abinau 
is without an active mother or father.’ 

By thus relating ego’s nuclear family with the other nuclear families in his 
labinau as a core group differentiated from but imbedded in a reservoir from 
which replacements are drawn in an age-ordered manner, ego’s nuclear family 
relationships receive the greatest possible emphasis. 

Another element which contributes to the emphasis on the nuclear family 
is the confinement of kinship terms to situations of reference but not of ad- 
dress. That is, ego’s relations with each member of his nuclear family proceed 
under the linguistic rubric of a personal name and not a kinship term.* 

I suggest that one important function of the use of kinship terms as forms 
of address is in imposing on the situation a kind of sanction which enforces 
conformity with the social definition of the relationship. This is so because the 
kinship term symbolizes a normatively defined relationship; that is, it stands 
for a specific way each person should behave toward the other. The employ 
ment of personal names, however, as forms of address permits the relationship 
wider latitude in that the nature of what the relationship should be is not 
directly specified. Thus a man will, in certain societies, attempt to enforce an 
obligation on another by invoking their kinship bond. He does this by using 
the appropriate kinship term as a form of address: “Brother, I need your 

On the other hand, those relationships in our society, for instance, which 
are most loosely defined, which tend toward equality in relationship, where 
the qualities of the person as a person are held to be most important and where 
formalistic considerations are confined to a minimum tend to be the relation- 
ships in which kinship terms are rarely if ever used as forms of address: 
husband-wife, uncle to nephew (but not vice versa), father to son (but not 
vice versa), sibling to sibling, and, somewhat less often, perhaps, cousin to 
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cousin. In our society the considerations of most importance, I believe, are 
those of formality and authority versus informality and equality. A man will 
address his son as “son” when he wishes to stress the age and wisdom differ- 
ential between them, and when he gives advice and guidance which may not 
be entirely welcome. But a man usually addresses his son by his given name. 
Similarly, a son will minimize the formal imbalance of authority and respect 
by using terms like ‘‘dad” and “pop” and “pa” in preference to the formal 
kinship term “father,” although he will not often presume to the level of in- 
formality and equality signified by the use of the personal name. Indeed, the 
changing nature of the relationship between father and son as the son grows 
up may be reflected in the change of term of address which the son uses. As a 
child, he uses a term like “father” or “daddy” both in address and reference, 
while in early adolescence, he may shift to some term of address like “pop” 


while the term of reference may become “my old man.” ’ 


rhe shift in kinship 
term parallels the beginnings of the son’s efforts to emancipate himself from 
his family, and he does this in no small part by depreciating the authority 
of the father and minimizing the respect due him and symbolizing this deprecia- 
tion appropriately, if painfully for the father. 

I suggest that the fact that Yap kinship terms are not used as terms of 
address permits the relationship latitude to include considerations of a personal 
nature. Considerations of personality and temperament and the nature of the 
relationship which is specific to the particular pair involved, are permitted to 
attain an importance that would be minimized were the relationship to be 
guided by the enunciation of the symbol stressing its strict social definition. 

Thus by virtue of the fact that kinship relationships within the nuclear 
family are focused onto one mother and one father and not diffused among a 
group of persons occupying those statuses, and by virtue of the latitude which 
is permitted for the development of considerations of a personal sort, the depth 
and intensity of these relationships are increased, further stressing, for ego, 
the importance of his own nuclear family. 

Not only within the nuclear family are kinship terms confined to situations 
of reference. No kinsman, irrespective of his status, is addressed by a kinship 
term, and the question of the meaning of this, in the light of the hypothesis 
on the nuclear family, necessarily arises. I suggest that the meaning remains 
the same as in the case of the nuclear family. Where the use of a kinship term 
serves as a symbol for the normative definition of the relationship, the absence 
of that symbol permits the relationship to become established on other grounds. 
The use of the kinship term defines the situation as one of kinship of a partic- 
ular sort; the omission of the kinship term permits the situation to be defined 
without that restriction. 

In the case of those relationships which ego has with persons in potentially 
active or inactive statuses, the invocation of a kinship term as a form of address 
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would be plainly contradictory. That is, for ego to address a person as “father” 
would define the relationship between them as that of father and child, and 
so guide their actions. Yet by the Yap rules of reference a person classified as 
father in inactive status may not act as a father but only as a generalized 
kinsman with no specially defined role. Hence the fact that the person in in- 
active status is addressed by his personal name and not by any kinship term 
is congruent with his undifferentiated role. 

The final element which must be noted in discussing the emphasis which is 
placed on the nuclear family as a unit in the Yap kinship structure is that this 
emphasis is not equally distributed throughout all the relationships but is 
instead selective. The relationships of father-child and mother-child are es- 
pecially reinforced, while those of sibling-sibling and husband-wife receive no 
special structural reinforcement. 

The reinforcement of the parent-child relationship derives in large part 
from two considerations. That is, except in the case of the head of the ‘abinau, 
the statuses of mother and father in active relationship with ego are always 
filled by some person and are never left vacant. The second consideration is 
that these statuses in active relationship can only be filled by one person at 
one time. 

The effect of confining the parental status to only one person at one time is 
to concentrate all meaningful aspects of that relationship as it is socially de- 
fined into one concrete interpersonal relationship. The diffusion of emotional 
response among a group of mothers which has been described for the Navajo 
and Samoans, for instance, is not possible in Yap. 

The fact that special structural provisions automatically take care of al- 
most every case of a broken parent-child relationship, while no structural 
provision is made for repairing breaks in either the conjugal or sibling relation- 
ship, gives these relationships quite different structural positions. The parent- 
child relationship is structurally central; the sibling relationship and the con- 
jugal relationship are structurally more peripheral, although by no means 
unimportant. 

It should be pointed out that the effect of the reservoir system is neither to 
strengthen the /abinau at the expense of the constituent nuclear families, nor to 
strengthen the constituent nuclear families at the expense of the /abinau. A 
status is not lost by one group and gained by another; it is rather that the next 
closest kin assimilates the disrupted nuclear family into his own nuclear family 
without relinquishing any responsibilities. The man who takes over the father 
role of his deceased brother toward the deceased brother’s children, and the 
husband role toward the deceased brother’s wife, does not thereby relinquish 
or abandon those roles with respect to his own nuclear family. What he does, 
in effect, is to expand his own nuclear family by incorporating the children into 
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it and assume the husband’s responsibilities toward his new wife as well as 
retaining them toward his own wife. 

Actually, two reservoirs exist from the point of view of any nuclear family 
member; that of the /abinau members and that of traceable kin who are non- 
tabinau members. If the first reservoir of ‘abinau members is empty, the second, 
more remote reservoir of non-/abinau members may be drawn upon in the same 
way. Remote fathers and mothers, ordinarily in inactive relationships, are 
drawn upon in this way only where the gravity or formality of the situation 
makes an intermediary indispensable, when they usually enter into an active 
relationship with ego only for the duration of the particular situation. 

The remaining kin group which requires discussion is the matrilineal clan. 
This group, the genung, is distinguished by the fact that it does not constitute 
a corporate group even in the limited sense that the /abinau does. The role of 
the /abinau in Yap social structure is specifically defined and clear cut. It is 
the small cohesive, localized, manageable land holding and inheriting unit 
with distinct political functions within the village. It is the building block from 
which the village, the district and alliance are constructed. It is defined as in- 
cluding those persons who are by descent or marriage associated with a parcel 
of land—the highest value expressed in Yap social structure. The matrilineal 
clan is ultimately oriented in large part to this same value, but in a very differ- 
ent way. It is both geographically and functionally diffuse. Except for the 
specificity of the rule governing membership (matrilineal descent) and the 
rule of exogamy, it has but a few highly diffuse but none the less pervasive and 
important functions. It constitutes a group of persons who regard themselves 
as related, as closer than non-kin, and hence the first line beyond the /abinau 
where kin can be called on for whatever purpose. Amplifying the diffuseness 
and pervasiveness is the notion that the individual’s membership in a particu- 
lar group is a secret. 

Thus, although the Yap genwng is a matrilineal clan, it lacks the corporate 
character usually associated with unilineal kin groups. It is not segmented 
into functional lineages. It lacks formal organization of any degree of com- 
plexity. It is less a “group” than an “aggregate,” and it does not constitute a 
distinctive segment of the social structure, as the /abinau does. It is, in short, 
a mode of relationship for any given ego rather than a system of relations. 

In the light of these facts it is reasonable that the terminological system 
does not distinguish or group matri-kin as a unit, as is often true in societies 
where Crow type cousin terminology prevails. Instead the emphasis is placed 
on certain distinctive relationships of a matrilineal order which orient ego to- 
ward that mode of relationship in general without treating the matrilineal 
groups as unified or unitary. 

Thus the fact that the kinship terminology does not designate the matri- 
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lineal kin group as a corporate unit (in contrast to the Hopi (Eggan, 1949, 
pp. 121-144), for instance), is congruent with the non-corporate character of 
this group. The fact that matrilineal bonds are socially recognized is congruent 
with the recognition of specially differentiated terminology along close matri- 
lineal lines. 

CONCLUSION 

If the structure of the Yap kin groups is treated as given, certain distinctive 
problems arise when the relationship of the terminological system to these 
groups is examined. 

The Yap /abinau is so structured that the nuclear family relationships 
and the nuclear family as a group are given marked emphasis while embedded 
in a matrix which is essentially unilineal in character. In certain important 
respects these two groups—the nuclear family and the unilineal kin group 
are incompatible in nature. The fact that the nuclear family is sociologically 
indispensable sets a limit on the adaptation which can be made to this fact. 
The normal adaptation thus tends toward one or the other extreme of imbal- 
ance; at one pole the nuclear family becomes paramount and by its weight 
precludes any coherent, strongly corporate extended grouping, while the other 
pole is represented by the situation in which the nuclear family tends to be 
submerged by the lineage, altough it can never be minimized to the point of 
non-existence. (This applies equally to the extended, family of course.) 

The nature of the incompatibility between the nuclear family and the line- 
age lies in the fact that the lineage rests on the principles of the unity and 
solidarity of the sibling group (Radcliffe-Brown, 1941, pp. 7-9) while the nu- 
clear family as a group rests on the premise that siblings are not a unit com- 
posed of socially equivalent elements. That is, either ego treats his father and 
his father’s siblings as socially equivalent and one solidary unit, and he is 
committed to solidarity with this group as against other groups, or he differ- 
entiates his father from his father’s siblings and treats them as two distinct 
units with different relationships appropriate to each. The degree to which 
one of these alternatives is stressed is proportional to the degree to which the 
other is precluded. 

The situation which obtains in the nuclear family is one in which ego 
differentiates his father from his father’s siblings, and his mother from his 
mother’s siblings. His solidarity with his own two parents is differentiated 
from his solidarity with his parents’ siblings. Part of the differential solidarity 
derives from the relatively greater intensity of ego’s relationship with his own 
father and his own mother as compared with his relationship to his father’s 
siblings and his mother’s siblings. Hence the solidarity of the nuclear family 
is achieved at the expense of the solidarity of the wider grouping of father and 
his siblings and/or mother and her siblings. 

In the lineage, on the other hand, ego treats father and his siblings as a unit 
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with relatively slight differentiation between members of that unit. Any 
priority which ego gives to his relationship with his own father as against his 
father’s siblings minimizes the solidarity between him and his father’s siblings, 
and maximizes the differentiation of father’s siblings from father. Hence ego 
tends, in a lineage, to minimize the priority of his relationship with his own 
father. Correspondingly the solidarity between father and his siblings and 
between ego and the group of father’s siblings (including father) is maximized, 
relatively speaking, at the expense of the particular relationship between ego 
and his own father. It is as a function of the maximization of the solidarity 
between siblings that solidarity in the conjugal relationship is correspondingly 
minimized. Hence the frequent observation of either brittle marriage (as among 
the Hopi (Eggan, 1949, pp. 139 and 142)), soluble conjugal bonds but juridically 
stable marriage (as among the Nuer (Evans-Prichard, 1950, pp. 94, 95, 116 

117, 120)), or enforced stability of marriage (as among the Zulu (Gluckman, 
1950, pp. 166-206)), as a corollary of lineage systems. 

If the Yap /abinau is structured as a series of discrete emphasized nuclear 
families embedded in a patrilineal lineage, the problem of how this potentially 
contradictory structure is maintained requires some explanation. The answer 
seems to me to lie precisely in the facts which have been set forth. The solidar- 
ity and unity of the nuclear family are maintained by concentrating ego’s 
relationships within his nuclear family, and this concentration clearly is 
achieved at the expense of lineage solidarity. On the other hand, the unity of 
the lineage does not depend on its internal solidarity alone. The unity of the 
lineage depends on a minimal degree of internal solidarity and on the fact that 
social units outside the lineage treat it as a unit. In the case of the Yap tabinau 
the existence of the lineage depends less on the solidarity of the sibling group 
than on three features of its structure. (1) It is treated by all outside groups as 
a unit; (2) its position as a unit can be maintained primarily through the actions 
of one man, the leader of the /abinau, and (3) the nuclear family is related to 
the ‘abinau as a reservoir from which replacements can be drawn in support 
of the nuclear family. Areas of activity are so segregated for any fabinau mem- 
ber that conflict between his solidarity with his /abinau and his solidarity with 
his nuclear family are minimized. 

It is precisely the relationship between the /abinau and the nuclear family 
as a reservoir to the primary unit which is maintained by the rules of reference 
in conjunction with the system of kinship terminology. On the one hand a 
lineage type of kinship terminology classifies groups of persons into certain 
crucial statuses defined in terms of the nuclear family (fathers, mothers, 
siblings), while on the other hand the rules of reference divide them into active 
relationships (nuclear family members), potentially active relationships (res- 
ervoir fabinau), and inactive relationships. If the relationship between the 
tabinau as reservoir and the nuclear family as primary unit is indeed the crucial 
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relationship in maintaining the compromise between the nuclear family and 
the lineage, then one of the important functions of the rules of reference is to 
provide for the emphasis on the nuclear family while maintaining a lineage 
type of terminology admirably suited to the lineage features of its structure. 

On the basis of this analysis I would venture the following hypothesis: 
Given kin groups which compromise between lineage type structure and em- 
phasis on the nuclear family, it is impossible for any terminological system 
alone to symbolize adequately both the kinds of relationships and the kinds of 
groups necessarily consequent on that compromise. When, as in Yap, the 
nuclear family is so valued that it is differentiated as a separate unit and so 
maintained, there must be some way of symbolizing that differentiation. 
Terminological differentiation of the bifurcate collateral sort admirably differ- 
entiates the nuclear family, but it does so to the point where an uncle can 
never become a substitute father nor an aunt a substitute mother. Instead the 
orphan and the step-parent become the relations consequent on a parent’s 
death. Conversely, bifurcate merging terminology does not adequately differ- 
entiate ego’s nuclear family from collateral nuclear families. Generation type 
terminology shares the same disabilities in this respect, while lineal type ter- 
minology is functionally equivalent in this respect to bifurcate collateral 
terminology. It follows, I believe, that terminological differentiation alone is 
not functionally suited to the specifications of this particular combination 
of an emphasized nuclear family set in a matrix of a functional! lineage. Hence 
some device which is functionally equivalent to the Yap rules of reference must 
be employed if this type of compromise structure is to be maintained; that is, 
some differentiating mechanism which takes account of death by providing 
a substitute for the deceased when and as he is needed, but not before. 

In conclusion, I would raise the problem of the stability of a system such 
as that of Yap. From more than one point of view this system seems to carry 
on in the face of a host of strains, only a few of which have been analyzed here. 
Among the most prominent strains which might be deduced from this report 
are the following: Crow type cousin terminology in the presence of patrilineal 
kin groups, weak matrilineal clans in the presence of powerful patrilineal 
lineages, the nuclear family emphasized in the presence of functional patri- 
lineal lineages, and structurally important lineages of minimal solidarity. 
History, as is so frequently the case where non-literate peoples are concerned, 
is not easy to reconstruct. In this case particularly I should hesitate to use 
history reconstructed on the basis of hypotheses about the kinship system. 
Internal evidence suggests that the system is well integrated, and since this 
is seldom achieved overnight, one might venture to assume that the system 
has been in operation for at least 100 years or more. This venture is supported 
by the fact that although the early literature is scanty, it contains no hint of 
a different system. Further, with all the consciously directed efforts of the 
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missionaries, the Spanish, German and especially the Japanese administrators, 
and with all the changes both social and economic which have occurred since 
the late 1800’s, every evidence suggests that the system has remained essen- 
tially unchanged over this period. Finally, depopulation, which is estimated 
to have begun at least one hundred years ago, might have affected the system 
or it might not. The emphasized nuclear family might be seen as a response 
to a shrinking lineage. On the other hand, if the nuclear family had been em- 
phasized before depopulation began, it might equally well be seen as a system 
peculiarly suited to withstand the ravages of depopulation. There seems to 
be no way of telling whether the nuclear family did or did not change its struc- 
tural position with depopulation. What little evidence there is tends to point 
to a relatively stable system, at any rate no more unstable than most other 
systems we tend to regard as stable. I hope to follow out the implications of 
this in a later publication. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
NOTES 

! Although the relationship of a young woman resident (mispil) in the young men’s club 
house and the men of the club house is defined by the Yap as one of marriage, it does not constitute 
a marriage by our definition since the young woman, should she become pregnant, is retired from 
the club house as the wife of only one of its members. 

2 The man who is married to mother at the time of her pregnancy and delivery, or where 
divorce occurs during pregnancy, the man married to mother at the time of her divorce. 

* Except, of course, when the term fakag is used in the sense of an animate possessive, e.g. 
“my dog.” 

* Rules 2 through 7 correspond to what Kroeber (1909, p. 79) called “The condition of life 
of the person through whom relationship exists.” Rules 2, 5 and 6 correspond to the criterion of 
“decedence” proposed by Murdock (1949, p. 106). Kroeber’s usage describes the Yap situation 
more comprehensively than does Murdock’s, but neither these workers, nor any other as far as 
I know, has analyzed this device at any length. Because this is the first such analysis, and because 
the analysis is confined for the present to the Yap data alone, I have hesitated to apply either 
Kroeber’s or Murdock’s names for these devices. Their names derive from other data which may 
or may not be of the same order as these Yap data. I hope to present a comparative analysis of 
these devices inj the near future. 

5 This is a concrete example of what Radcliffe-Brown has termed “The Principle of the Unity 
of the Lineage Group.” (Radcliffe-Brown, 1941, p. 10 ff.) 

® Except fcr mother’s parents and daughter’s children. 

7 However, the head of the /abinau has a pool of fabinau ghosts who stand in precisely the 
same kind of parental relationship to him which he stands to his juniors, and toward whom he 
takes precisely the same kind of junior’s or child’s role as his juniors and children take toward 
him. The head of the fabineau entreats the ghosts to mediate with other supernaturals on his 
behalf and on behalf of his tabinau. The most important of these ghosts are often his own deceased 
mother and father. 

8 Since no one, to my knowledge, has adequately analyzed the use of terms of address as 
distinct from terms of reference, the paragraphs which follow are necessarily hypotheses which 
remain to be tested, 
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KARL Scumitt, 1915-1952 


By FRED EGGAN 


COLLISION with a train while driving near Magdalena, New Mexico, 

on August 6, 1952, resulted in the death of Karl Schmitt and serious 
injuries to his wife, Iva. He was on the threshold of a brilliant career in an- 
thropology and all who knew his warm personality will feel a deep sense of 
personal loss. 

Karl was born December 20, 1915, in Albany, New York, the son of Karl 
and Beatrice Schmitt, but the family soon moved to Washington, D. C., where 
Karl attended William McKinley High 
School and George Washington Univer- 
sity, obtaining his B.S. degree in geology. 
During his youth he had become inter- 
ested in local Indian artifacts and had 
spent much of his time in making arche- 
ological collections in the Tidewater area. 
As a result his interests shifted from 
geology to archeology. He entered the 
University of Chicago to study under 
Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole in the autumn of 
1938, after a summer with the U. S. 
National Museum archeological excava- 
tions in western Missouri. 

At Chicago his range of activities 
broadened but archeology remained his 
central interest. He took part in the 
Kincaid excavations, but also main- 
tained his relations with the U. S. 
National Museum, participating in its Kart Scumrrt 
excavations in Kansas and Virginia. From 
March 1941—March 1942 he served as archeologist at Ocmulgee National 
Monument, Macon, Georgia. During this period he married a fellow student, 
Iva Osanai; their twin children, Sigrid and Kirk, were born February 18, 1944. 

Soon after receiving his M.A. in the spring of 1942, he was inducted into 
the army. His background in natural sciences led to his assignment to the 
meteorological school at the University of Chicago from which he received 
a certificate of professional competence in meteorology and a commission 
in the Air Force. He served at various stations in the United States and then 
was sent to Morotai in the Southwest Pacific. After separation in March, 1946, 
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as a major in the Air Force, he returned to the University of Chicago to con- 
tinue his studies. 

Karl served as a teaching assistant in the department of anthropology 
while completing his doctoral dissertation on ‘Archaeological Chronology of 
the Middle Atlantic States” which was summarized in J. B. Griffin (ed.), 
Archeology of the Eastern Uniled States, University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
He received his Ph.D. in 1947 and accepted a position as assistant professor of 
anthropology at the University of Oklahoma. 

When he went to Oklahoma his area of specialization again shifted, this 
time from archeology to ethnology. The large Indian population, with its 
opportunities for ethnological and social anthropological research, offered a 
new challenge. With his wife and children, he spent weekends and summers in 
the field, primarily among the Wichita and Caddo, but also with other groups. 
He retained his archeological and historical interests but the problems of 
contemporary change and development began to take precedence. The new 
“‘pan-Indian” culture in Oklahoma, the development of factionalism, and the 
study of changes in social organization and kinship became the major foci 
around which he organized his researches. 

His published papers reflect the variety of his interests. Some, such as his 
“Notes on Morotai Island Canoes,’’ were by-products of war-time assign- 
ments. Of his more recent studies, only his and Iva Schmitt’s Wichita Kinship: 
Past and Present had gone to press. This is a notable addition to our knowledge 
of Plains social organization and an important contribution to the study of 
problems of social and cultural change. It combines historical and comparative 
studies in admirable fashion, and develops hypotheses which are both impor- 
tant in themselves and as stimuli to further research. Several manuscripts on 
various archeological sites, Caddo kinship, Factionalism, and Pan-Indian 
culture in Oklahoma are largely completed and it is hoped that they can soon 
be published. His M.A. thesis is to appear in revised form in T. Dale Stewart’s 
The Historic Indian Village of Patawomeke, Stafford County, Virginia. 

Karl loved his work and he and Iva made many friends among the Indians 
whom they studied. At the Memorial Service held in Norman, October 5, 
1952, a great many Indians came long distances to attend, and the Caddo 
family which had adopted them spoke of their love and esteem for him. A 
few days later the Caddoes presented a radio program dedicated to his memory. 

The University had also recognized his worth and promise. He had recently 
been promoted to associate professor of anthropology and was to have taken 
over the chairmanship in September. Karl was a member of the American 
Anthropological Association, the Society for American Archaeology, the Texas 
Archaeological and Paleontological Society, and the Oklahoma Archaeological 
Society, and has been elected to Sigma Xi. 

Karl’s many friends, both white and Indian, will feel his loss deeply. Their 
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sympathy goes to his wife and children, with a hope that Iva Schmitt can carry 
forward the research which she and Karl had been pursuing so fruitfully. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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FATHER MARCELINO DE CASTELLVI 


ATHER Marcelino de Castellvi, Spanish founder and organizer of the 

“CILEAC” (Centro de Investigaciones Linguisticas y Ethnologicas de la 
Amazonia Colombiana) died recently in South America at the age of 42. 
“CILEAC” has both a library of books, manuscript materials and maps, and 
a museum. Father de Castellvi published in various fields, most notably on 
the languages of the Amazon region. A long bibliography and ‘““CILEAC” are 
monuments to a productive career. 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 
Social Evolution. V. GorpoN CHILDE. (viii, 184 pp., $1.75. Watts & Co., London, 1951.) 


It should surprise no one that V. Gordon Childe has written a volume entitled 
Social Evolution. His avowed purpose in this as in other works is to abstract general 
laws of social evolution, a purpose held in common with Spencer, L. H. Morgan, Tylor, 
and others. In appraising this book, however, it is necessary to distinguish Childe the 
pre-eminent archeologist from Childe the theoretician. The discourse is based almost 
exclusively upon the prehistory of Europe and the Near East, wherein Childe is thor- 
oughly versed, and it virtually ignores the archeology and ethnology of the rest of the 
world. The volume is far more important for the summaries of the cultural periods and 
sequences from the late paleolithic through the early Iron Age in Temperate Europe, 
the Mediterranean Zone, the Nile Valley, and Mesopotamia and for the illuminating 
suggestions as to their sociological significance, than it is for any theoretical clarifica- 
tion of evolution. 

In treating the materials of the Near East and Europe, Childe rejects the concept 
of “ages” because at any given time local cultures differed from one another. He uses 
instead the concept of “stages” or cultures which have the same “homotaxial” position 
or place in similar developmental sequences. The taxonomic problem of selecting cri- 
teria for stages is simplified by treating only the limited areas mentioned. Morgan’s 
stages are somewhat redefined to fit the facts. Paleolithic food gatherers represent 
Savagery; neolithic food producers (farmers and herders) were in the age of Barbarism; 
and people who could write had advanced to Civilization (pp. 22-24). 

This rather labored taxonomy does not prevent Childe from treating the sequences 
of Europe and the Near East with all the insights which have characterized his previ- 
ous works (Man Makes Himself, What Happened in History, etc.). Several very en- 
lightening chapters discuss how sociological meaning may be wrung from archeological 
materials: evidences of farming and herding, population growth, community size, com- 
munity organization, specialization in manufacturing and other pursuits, trade, trans- 
portation, money, class structure, state development, kingship, and other features. 
While one may feel uneasy about continued references to female figurines as possible 
evidence of a matriarchate and to the sali as a clue to male dominance, the totality 
of seemingly valid inferences about the prehistoric cultures is very impressive. 

In Childe’s discussion of the development of these sociological features there are in- 
numerable implications of processes, many of which would be common to all societies 
which develop from a hunting and gathering economy to some kind of food-producing 
state with cities, large population, specialization, and institutionalized social controls. 
These implications certainly make the approach evolutionary. Yet Childe is disinclined 
to universalize his inferences by making detailed comparisons of his data with those 
from other parts of the world. And, despite his abundant insights concerning develop- 
mental process, he seems to consider that his efforts are directed toward taxonomy 
rather than process: “ ‘evolution’ does not purport to describe the mechanism of cul- 
tural change” (p. 14). 

Childe’s theoretical conception of evolution is a combination of Morganism with 
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historical particularism, diffusionism, and relativism. He sees social evolution as es- 
sentially divergent and convergent rather than as parallel in either a unilinear or mul- 
tilinear sense. Features diffuse and become adapted to distinctive local environments 
(p. 32); for example, they spread from the Near East and acquired different meaning in 
Europe. In this tendency to divergence, social and biological evolution are similar 
(p. 166). But continued diffusion tends to level local differences causing convergence 
(p. 164), a phenomenon not found in biology. This emphasis upon differences, denial of 
significant parallels, and explanation of similarities through diffusion is essentially 
historical particularism in contrast to 19th century evolutionism, which Childe evi 

dently repudiates. Why, then, call this “social evolution’? The reason seems to be that 
because the processes of variation (invention), heredity (social acceptance), adaptation 
(local divergence) and convergence (diffusion) explain cultural development “‘therz is no 
need to assume supernatural inter positions” (p. 179, italics mine). One can hardly take 
seriously this final statement that the whole argument had been addressed to those who 
believe that different cultures were part of the original creation. 

It would be unfair to judge the present volume by its seeming negative theoretical 
conclusions. Childe has certainly read as much valid meaning into archeology as any 
prehistorian, and, despite his limited purview, his inferences concerning process in the 
Near East and Europe are highly suggestive concerning process in other areas. One 
hopes that Childe’s declared breadth of theoretical interest—the search for general 
laws—will someday lead him to undertake substantive comparisons of comparable 
breadth—to consider the data of China, India, Southeast Asia, and the Americas, to 
familiarize himself with the facts of ethnology, and to pay more attention to anthro- 
pologists, other than the Russians, who post-date L. H. Morgan. 

JuLIAN H. STEWARD 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
UrBANA, ILLINOIS 


The Origins and History of Religions. JouN Murpuy. (vii, 454 pp., $6.00. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1952.) 


Religion among the Primitives. Wrtu1AM J. Goope. (Introduction by Kingsley Davis. 
321 pp., $5.00. The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1951.) 


The lack of interest in the field of religion has been so marked among anthropolo- 
gists in recent years that it is a heartening sign that two books should appear almost 
simultaneously on that importantgubject. However, Murphy’s work falls so far short 
of the requirements of modern anthropology that its usefulness may be seriously 
doubted. The book claims to be altogether evolutionist and culture-area minded. The 
main religions are arranged in a series of five horizons: primitive, animistic, agricul- 
tural, civilized and prophetic, though it is never clear whether these are evolutionary 
stages or culture-circles, conceived in the manner of the Vienna School of anthropology. 
Furthermore, it is obvious that, whatever the author’s point of view, the criteria 
adopted for this classification belong to entirely different logical levels. 

The anthropologist is startled to find a ten page chapter devoted to “The Religion 
of Mousterian Man” which goes so far as to include a two-and-a-half page discussion 
on the religious implications of eoliths. This comes after another chapter on ‘“‘Nean- 
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derthal Man and Homo Sapiens,” where the reader is told that the thickness of the 
bones in the skull of the negro accounts for the latter’s smaller capacity for education 
and culture as compared with the white man’s (p. 36). However, the author explains 
that should the negro receive more education and culture, this may set in operation the 
consumption of the bones by the phagocytes, thus making more room for the brain, 
so that there is some hope for the “‘backward races,”’ that through “corrosion of the 
thick bones of the brain-case . . . a cranium nearer to the higher human types in ca- 
pacity, with a brain and mind of higher average quality than at present, may be de- 
veloped” (p. 37). 

Three-quarters of the book consist of short chapters dealing with different types of 
religions: Bantu, Hebrew, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Indian (4 chapters), Buddhist, 
Chinese (7 chapters), Japanese, Muhammadan, Sikh, Zoroastrian, Mandaean, Jain. 
These chapters are all popular and superficial in character. 

After completing this grievous reading, one is refreshed to find good sense in 
Goode’s writing, such as in the following statements: “To speculate about how, under 
what conditions, man began to believe in divine beings nearly a million years ago must 
remain sheer speculation” (p. 22); or: ““The term ‘primitive’ is unfortunate, for it sug- 
gests the notion of ‘backward’ societies, or those somehow undeveloped along some 
evolutionary scale” (p. 24). Generally speaking, the book is interestingly and pleas- 
antly written. After four introductory chapters where the author defines his “func- 
tionalist” approach with much more clarity and subtlety than usually found among the 
exponents of that school, he outlines the basic features of five religious systems taken as 
samples: Dahomey, Manus, Tikopia, Zuni and Murngin. Then he discusses thoroughly 
the religious implications of the economic activity, the political life, and the family 
system in these five societies, showing in a very vivid fashion the interrelation between 
these different aspects of social life. Although this part of the book follows closely the 
data of the basic monographs by Herskovits, Mead, Firth, Stevenson and Lloyd War- 
ner, and does not try to introduce new or less known material, it may be commended 
as an excellent introduction to the study of primitive religion. 

On theoretical grounds however, some reservations should be made. It is to be re 
gretted that the author, who claims to follow in Durkheim’s footsteps (p. 254 et seq.) 
makes no attempt to organize the data according to the basic categories used in the 
scientific study of religions, in the masterly fashion of The Elementary Forms of Reli 
gious Life. Furthermore, although Goode’s functionalism is of the nonsectarian variety, 
his approach suffers from the general weakness of his theoretical position. To say that 
religion can and does play a unifying role is a purel® tautological statement when one 
is only in a position to compare social wholes including religion, with the same social 
wholes from which religion had been artificially withheld. Since, as the author points 
out, there is no society without religion, the only valid term of comparision is lacking. 
To take an example: we know of no society where disease does not exist. It is obvious 
that such being the case, disease can and does play a unifying role, since it contributes 
to establishing new connections between separate aspects of social existence, such as 
family life, public health, ethics and religion. That does not make disease a social 
phenomenon, nor even a positive attribute of social life. We can fully agree with Goode 
that once we have come to consider values as a basic factor of social life, then a system 
of absolute values becomes necessary to integrate those values which are only relative. 
But why is it that there are values? This is the basic problem of the nature of religion, 
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and we have no reason to believe that it cannot be solved through the cooperation of 
anthropology and psychology. Until that time comes, however, little more can be 
done than the kind of comparative analysis that Goode has so aptly and lucidly under- 
taken. 
CLauDE Lévi-Strauss 
EcoLE PRATIQUE DES HAuTES ETUDES 
SORBONNE, Paris. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Good Company: A Study of Nyakyusa Age Villages. Monica Witson. (xiii, 278 pp., 
16 pls., 3 maps, appendix, biblio., index, 28s. International African Institute. Ox 
ford University Press, London, 1951.) 


Would that all ethnological field reports were as well written as Good Company! 
Here is sound science presented with literary craftsmanship. Wilson obviously likes 
her Nyakyusa and wants her readers to feel their qualities as did she and her husband, 
the late Godfrey Wilson, when they did their fieldwork among these people of Lake 
Hyasa country between 1934 and 1938. Good Company is a title that expresses a high 
value among the Nyakyusa, wkwangala. “It implies urbane manners and a friendliness 
which expresses itself in eating and drinking together; not only merry conversation, but 
also discussion between equals.’’ Good company is apparently what the Wilsons found 
their native confreres to be. 

The book is no African idyl, however. Its sub-title warns of its serious purpose, the 
essential concern of which is to present and analyze the specialized treatment of age 
classification that is the outstanding feature of Nyakyusa social structure. The under- 
lying pattern of age-classes is in general Bantu form. The Nyakyusa twist is in the or- 
ganization of all villages on the basis of male age-classes. The formation of new villages 
as each succeeding age level comes into its own is carefully followed through by the au 
thor. She goes well beyond this central problem, however, in showing the intertwining 
threads of economic cooperation—the Nyakyusa depend equally on gardening and 
herding—and the politico-magical functions of chiefship. 

Witchcraft and sorcery are analyzed in terms of their bearing on social control. 
Without looming as large in the total culture as they do among the Azande, the con- 
figurations of Nyakyusa witchcraft and sorcery are essentially similar. So also, Wilson’s 
theoretical handling of the problem is in the pattern set by E. E. Evans-Pritchard. Her 
data, incidentally, fit well into the sorcery-social control hypothesis recently advanced 
by B. B. Whiting (Paiute Sorcery). 

The facts and theses of the book are well documented: the author’s own observa 
tions and interpretations are heavily interlarded with direct quotations from numerous 
informants. Situations are not described abstractly only but also in reports of specific 
actions of named individuals. The last third of the book (98 pages) is given to thirty- 
eight “Select Documents” which consist of items taken directly from the field note re 
cordings of interviews or observed events. They provide a useful and interesting sample 
of the raw material from which the book derives. 

One of the documents breaks down twenty-three cases of legal magic into signifi- 
cant components for each case; it does the same for thirteen Christian “‘cursings,” for 
eleven cases of sorcery, for seven cases of vengeance magic, and for thirty-eight cases 
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of “witchcraft.”” Another charts the age-villages of a given chiefdom and identifies the 
status of each, also names the officials of each. The author has taken careful pains to 
give validity to her report. 

Also valuable is the consistent effort to keep distinct the pre-Christian, pre-British- 
administration culture from the special culture of the Christian minority and the cul- 
ture that has been modified by British fiat. All three are given their due, but separately 
and in terms of their interactions. Good Company presents the results of high quality 
field work on an equally high level of scientific reporting. 

E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Satt Lake Ciry, UTAH 


A Preliminary Survey of the Turkana, P. H. GuLttver. (vii, 281 pp., 8 maps, 9 tables, 
6 diagrams, 15s. Communications from the School of African Studies, New Series, 
No. 26, University of Capetown, 1951.) 


This mimeographed, paper bound book is the result of a study undertaken for the 
Government of Kenya as part of the Colonial Research Program and represents, the 
author takes pains to note, a preliminary study. Since it was written he has made 
another eight month tour of Turkana to add to the eleven months’ work on which this 
book was based. The results of his second trip will certainly add to this preliminary ma- 
terial. 

The book, which deals with an East African cattle people, is divided into four parts 
as follows: I. “Milieu of Social Life’? which contains a discussion of the factors—geo- 
graphical, historical, positional, economic and geological—which play upon the social 
organization. In addition there is a discussion of the part that cattle herding plays as 
one of these influences; II. “Social and Political Structure,” the main part of the work, 
is descriptive of the horizontal and vertical structure of the social group and the age- 
grade system. There is also a discussion of inter- and intra-tribal relations, warfare and 
judicial procedure; III. “The Development of the Individual” describes the life cycle 
(male and female) and a large section of this is devoted to marriage customs; IV. ““The 
Magico-Religious,” the final section, gives a brief account of the belief system, divining 
and magic. 

The author, a social anthropologist, understandably gives greatest weight in his 
work to social organization. His introduction contains an informative account of the 
physical and linguistic difficulties of field work in this semi-desert land and, due to the 
additional difficulty occasioned by the extreme reticence of the Turkana he feels that 
such an account is necessary for the evaluation of his results. The reticence of which 
he speaks is a form of hostility recognized by Evans-Pritchard among the Nuer, which 
seems to be present among all the cattle keeping people of Kenya. Despite these diffi- 
culties Gulliver has accumulated a mass of new material. This book, therefore, comes 
as a welcome addition to the literature on East African cattle people. 

Two interesting points in the book have bearing on the concept of the East African 
cattle complex. He takes issue at one point with the concept and argues that “what- 
ever the truth of the East African cattle complex,” these people cannot be described 
as purely a cattle people. They are, he argues, more appropriately described as “‘stock 
people”’, i.e., the complex includes the total range of stock in addition to cattle. Sec- 
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ondly, although he does not dwell on the subject of economics primarily, it is apparent 
from his description that agriculture, contrary to what we might expect, is not viewed 
with disdain and is practiced widely. In addition stock, far from being ritually valuable 
only, are economically important because they provide the main source of food—meat 
as well as milk. Slaughter and consumption of cattle outside of ritual activities varies 
from place to place but is considerable. It would seem that this is the basis for the au- 
thor’s critical attitude toward the cattle complex idea. 
HAROLD K. SCHNEIDER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


The Comanches, Lords of the South Plains. ERNEST WALLACE and E. ADAMSON HOEBEL. 
(381 pp., $5.00. Civilization of the American Indian Series, No. 34, University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1952.) 


Here is the first full length biography of a southern plains tribe—one that will rank 
with Grinnell’s The Cheyenne Indians and Lowie’s The Crow Indians as an outstanding 
study for layman and expert alike. It is also a volume that the Comanches themselves 
may read with appreciation and pride, for few groups in history have taken better ad- 
vantage of new opportunities before they felt the full impact of Western civilization. 

The Comanches, in terms of a strict counting of traits, hardly belonged in Wissler’s 
“typical plains tribes,” but no other plains group made so much of the possibilities in- 
herent in the horse. Originally they were Shoshonean-speaking groups on the western 
margins of the plains; with the advent of the horse they moved out onto the southern 
plains and made them their own. According to the authors, “they introduced the horse 
into the plains and were the medium through which most other Indians received their 
mounts” (p. 34). With the new techniques of warfare and hunting which the horse 
made possible the Comanches were able to hold the territory south of the Arkansas 
river for over a century and a half against both Indians and whites, while raiding far 
and wide. The decimation of the buffalo and the destruction of their horse herds by the 
army finally forced them into reservation life. 

It is the virtue of this collaboration between historian and anthropologist that the 
story of the Comanches has both time perspective and ethnological richness. While 
technical discussion has been left for professional papers, there is a large amount of 
detail which has been worked into the text. During the one hundred and fifty years 
that the Comanches were on the plains, profound changes took place in many aspects 
of their life. The record of these changes, the processes involved, and the factors re- 
sponsible will aid us in understanding plains culture. Of importance also are attitudes 
and values which the Comanches carried over from Basin life. They never borrowed the 
elaborate development of warrior societies found among their neighbors, the Cheyenne, 
Arapaho, and Kiowa, nor did they ever develop a central political structure to inte 
grate the various bands into a tribal unit. Only when their old life was in its last stages 
did they try the Sun Dance. With the destruction of the buffalo and the hazards of 
reservation life, they turned to peyote for support, 

It perhaps should be noted that this volume represents more than a collaboration 
between Wallace and Hoebel. They had the advantage of materials collected by the 
Laboratory of Anthropology Field Study Group and by a group of linguists from Co- 
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lumbia University. The University of Oklahoma Press designed the volume in keeping 
with the subject matter. The difficulties of collaboration are perhaps illustrated by 
occasional lapses. Thus the statement that ‘There was no religious organization, no 
theocracy, no priestly class, no dogma”’ (p. 155) is followed ten pages later by “The 
sharing of power between medicine men led to the spontaneous formation of simple 
medicine societies. . . .”’ Specialists will probably query the definite equation of the 
Padouca of Lewis and Clark with the Comanche (p. 4), and will be interested in the 
origins of the “‘genuine arctic boats of buffalo hide” (p. 78). But these are minor details 
in a rich canvas. More important is the failure to deal with contemporary reservation 
life, but that is perhaps a subject for a further volume. 

This study should offer ample evidence of the importance of history in the study of 
such a region as the plains. The Comanches, divorced from their historical setting, are 
an anachronism. Yet we cannot give meaning to that historical setting without a thor- 
ough structural and functional analysis of plains life. When we have a few more 
studies of the caliber of the present one we will be able to present a new synthesis of 
plains culture which will be more adequate and satisfying than that of either Wissler 
or Kroeber. 

FRED EGGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Symposium on Local Diversity in Iroquois Culture. WILLIAM N. FENTON, editor. (vi, 
187 pp., 21 figs., 75¢. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 149, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 1951.) 


This volume comprises the published results of a symposium which constituted the 
Fifth Conference on Iroquois Research, and which was held as an afternoon session 
of the annual meetings of the American Anthropological Association in New York 
City in November, 1949. Six of the contributions to this volume were presented at that 
session. Two others have been added. The eight papers are: (1) “Introduction: The 
Concept of Locality and the Program of Iroquois Research,” by William N. Fenton; 
(2) “Concepts of Land Ownership among the Iroquois and Their Neighbors,” by George 
S. Snyderman; (3) ‘Locality as a Basic Factor in the Development of Iroquois Social 
Structure,” by William N. Fenton; (4) “Some Psychological Determinants of Culture 
Change in an Iroquoian Community,” by Anthony F. C. Wallace; (5) “The Religion 
of Handsome Lake: Its Origin and Development,” by Merle H. Deardorff; (6) ‘Local 
Diversity in Iroquois Music and Dance,” by Gertrude P. Kurath; (7) “The Feast of 
the Dead, or Ghost Dance at Six Nations Reserve, Canada,” by William N. Fenton 
and Gertrude P. Kurath; (8) “Iroquois Women, Then and Now,” by Martha Champion 
Randle. 

As is customary at the annual Iroquois Conferences, a special topic or theme was 
chosen in advance to serve as a sort of guide-line for the papers and discussions. In the 
present case the theme selected was the concept of locality in the study of Iroquoian 
society. The special significance of this choice derives from the history of anthropologi- 
cal thought insofar as it has been directly concerned with, or inspired by, the study of 
Iroquoian society. It has been a tendency in the past, from the early social evolution- 
ists on down to the present, to concentrate on those aspects of Iroquoian social and 
political structure which make it a classic example of the “kinship state.”’ Most of the 
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papers in the present volume touch, in one way or another, upon the importance of the 
units of that other dimension of social organization—the local residence groups 
through which the bonds of extended kinship groupings were woven. 

The introductory paper by Fenton sketches the background of thought concerning 
the two bases of social solidarity distinguished by Maine—kinship and coresidence— 
and it reviews recent work, including that in progress, on the various contemporary 
Iroquoian communities. 

Snyderman, in the second paper, deals with the eastern Indians’ concept of man’s 
relation to the earth, and with the changes which took place, under pressure, in this 
philosophy. He follows the land from a personified, sacred, and unownable perpetual 
gift to man, into a secular saleable commodity. 

In the third paper, Fenton examines first the village settlements and local groupings 
which were the basic units of which the League was constituted, and then the structure 
of these units in terms of the lineage and sib components locally represented. Other 
matters dealt with briefly are the local organization of activities, the nature of the 
“tribe,” and the shifting relation between centralized authority and local autonomy in 
the history of the League. 

Wallace, making use of certain aspects of Tuscarora acculturation in the fourth 
paper, deals with two interesting propositions from culture and personality theory. The 
first, similar to a possibility previously suggested by Linton, is that the dominant psy 
chological characteristics of a people, as engendered by their culture, may act as a 
screen in conditioning the selection of some and the rejection of other diffusable culture 
traits. The second is that this process may give rise to the phenomenon of disharmonic 
acculturation, such as Hallowell has described for some of the Ojibwa groups. Wallace 
is fortunate in having fair historical documentation from 1701-09 for a few psychologi- 
cal traits of the Tuscarora. These have to do with the absence of a fear of heights, a 
penchant for alcoholic excess, and certain character traits of non-‘anal’ and ‘oral’-de 
pendent types. He shows how these could have acted as a selective screen to permit a 
great deal of superficial acculturation along certain lines (e.g., high steel work, drinking 
and drink-suppression patterns) while preserving a marked psychological conservatism. 

Deardorft’s paper, the fifth in the series, is an excellent job of historical research, 
making use of both published sources and manuscript collections to reconstruct the 
events and the circumstances surrounding them at the time of the origin and early de 
velopment of the religion of Handsome Lake. It shows the social background, the ex 
tent of Quaker influence, and the non-uniqueness of the prophet’s experience and teach 
ing, and it suggests some reasons for the viability of the cult. 

In the sixth and seventh papers Mrs. Kurath contributes to the documentation of 
an aspect of culture which very few ethnographers are qualified to report adequately: 
dance ceremonial. 

In the final paper Mrs. Randle comes to some conclusions concerning the status of 
women in Iroquoian society, which, to one who has seen and lived in some of the mod- 
ern Iroquoian communities, seem to ring true. They are (a) that while not dominant in 
the supposed “matriarchal” sense, women of the time of the League “‘were secure in 
their role as women and participated in male-oriented culture patterns to a remarkable 
extent”’; (b) that the shock of acculturation was felt more deeply and drastically by the 
men; (c) that “‘the present-day Iroquois woman has retained a great part of her ancient 
security and efficiency.” 
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In spite of the centuries that have elapsed, there is still much of the very core of 
Iroquois culture which remains and can be studied. And, we might add, that in spite 
of the position of interest which the Iroquois have long held in anthropology, this core 
remains to this day but little known. It is gratifying to see the recent renewal of inter- 
est in Iroquoian studies—historical, ethnographic, psychological, linguistic, and ar- 
cheological—which has once every fall since 1945 been brought to a focus at the Confer- 
ence on Iroquois Research, to which, except for 1949, the Alleghany State Park Com- 
mission has been host at Red House, New York. 

F. G. LounsBury 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEw HAvEN, CONNECTICUT 


Navaho Veterans—A Study of Changing Values. Evon Z. Voct. (xix, 223 pp., $5.00. 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, Vol. XLI-No. 1. Cambridge, 1951.) 


This monograph is one of a series of reports on the work of the comparative study of 
values in five cultures set up in 1949 by the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard 
University. The five cultures are Navaho, Pueblo, Mormon, Spanish-American and 
Anglo; and they are being investigated in the Rimrock Area of New Mexico where they 
co-exist. 

A “value,” as here defined, “‘is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of an in- 
dividual or characteristic of a group of the desirable which influences the selection be- 
tween available modes, means, and ends of action.” Thus, in essence, the over-all proj- 
ect is a multiple-way acculturation study, and the present monograph documents that 
part of it which has concerned itself with information gathered from fourteen veterans 
of World War II and one non-veteran. 

The veteran study was originally planned to deal with the “return of the native.” 
It was felt that the shared war experience would bring the dynamics of adaptation (or 
non-adaptation) into sharp and dramatic focus. And this indeed it did. But it soon be- 
came evident that the veteran reactions varied notably and that they were influenced 
much more by the individual’s early experiences and responses than by the war and its 
attendant situations. The findings of the study began, therefore, to take on a wider sig- 
nificance. The veterans, in fact, appeared as a representative sample, and their “values” 
were seen as the “values” of the Rimrock Navaho as a whole. 

Four veteran cases are discussed in the body of the monograph (Case A—Going 
the White Way; Case B—Between Two Worlds; Case G—Confusion and Conflict 
in the Navaho World; Case L—Readjustment to Navaho Values) and the case of the 
non-veteran ““O”—Going the Navaho Way. The histories of the remainder are given in 
Appendix I, and projective test data on ten veterans in Appendix IT. 

The descriptive titles mirror the author’s conclusions regarding the range of the 
acculturation process and its most distinctive phases. Further control materials on 
non-veterans and on women, as well as on persons of both sexes at different age levels, 
would have given a firmer basis for the evaluations, particularly since the conclusions 
are seen as applicable to Navaho society generally. 

Fortunately, however, these restrictions are much less consequential for the present 
monograph than would be the case normally. For Vogt has been able to draw on a huge 
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reservoir of information collected from Rimrock Navaho over years by Clyde Kluck- 
hohn and his assistants. More positively, the inclusion of the projective test data, 
which have been interpreted by Dr. Bert Kaplan, provides an invaluable tool for check- 
ings and comparisons. 

Analysis of the case histories has led the author to view certain social and cultural 
features as “determinants in changing Navaho values.” Some of them encourage an 
initial acculturation within Navaho society, others the acculturation process outside 
Navaho society. Among the former are the death of a parent or near relative, sibling 
position, size and structure of the family of orientation, and the level of acculturation 
already achieved by this family. Among the latter are boarding school, wage-work and 
service experiences. This section of the study is particularly stimulating. It gives a 
good balance to the psychological data and it emphasizes in a stimulating and fresh 
way relationships between these various and frequently interlocking factors and be- 
tween them and the acculturative process generally. 

The discussion of change and stability in individual Navaho value systems proceeds 
on three levels—technological, social and religious, and implicit. The thesis that value 
orientations toward technological and material culture change more readily than ori- 
entations to non-material culture, hardly needs further proof, and Vogt himself ob- 
serves that this point is well documented in numerous acculturation studies. More sig- 
nificant and challenging is the second thesis—that in the realm of non-material cul- 
ture, the values governing social organization tend to be more resistant to change than 
many religious orientations. Even in Vogt’s highly acculturated cases, there has been a 
strong adherence to incest taboos, participation in Navaho respect and joking relation- 
ships, use of kinship terms, and “astrong tendency to think and behave in ‘familistic’ 
rather than ‘individualistic’ terms.” Correlatively, there is little Navaho understanding 
of or concern with such features as social classes, labor unions, and political parties. 
On the other hand, there is a loss of belief in the efficacy of chants, the adoption of the 
belief in germs as the cause and white medicine as the cure of most illnesses, the in- 
fraction of certain taboos, and the “genuine” conversion to Christianity. 

There can be no doubt that the early dependence of the child on his nuclear family, 
the methods of learning, and the punishments imposed during the socialization process 
result in “deep-seated” orientations towards kinsmen, but it still may be asked whether 
it is not the specific qualities of the acculturation situation under investigation that 
determines which will give way more quickly, the social or the religious orientations. 
In this connection it is relevant to remember that when the Navaho entered the Pueblo 
area, they not only accepted significant features of Pueblo religion, but agriculture 
also, and it seems, important elements of Pueblo clan organization. 

Religion and social organization are highly complex areas of culture, and the weigh- 
ing and classifying of information is highly complex also. To some the beliefs in witch- 
craft might have been better subsumed under religious than under “implicit” values, 
and this change alone would seriously modify the findings of the study. Moreover, as 
Vogt notes, the attitudes of nearby whites have certainly retarded and at times blocked 
the even progress of acculturation, whatever the native tendencies were. 

Dr. Vogt’s final thesis maintains that certain implicit values which are not normally 
verbalized are most resistant to change, and these have to do largely with the nature of 
the universe and the Navaho’s role in it, with the Navaho’s paramount concern with 
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life rather than with life after death, and with Navaho society’s basic quest for har- 
mony. And it is the undifferentiated emphasis on this last that leads me to comment on 
two other and related “implicit” values in Vogt’s admirable study—and this time they 
are his own, although, it might be added, they are shared by many who are also in- 
terested in comparative culture and acculturation problems. 

In a general way, and whatever its basis, integration in the traditional society is 
seen as overwhelmingly good, and disorientation, whatever its basis, is seen as over- 
whelmingly bad. One may well ask how “gracefully and securely at home in Navaho 
culture” is the non-veteran “‘O,’’ who states in his Murray TAT test: “He minded his 
wife and just stayed there and he got all right’”’; or whether veteran ‘“‘A’s” too great 
concern with “‘achievement, rebellion, ambition, competition, and economic success’ — 
in other words, his too great concern with what are held to be primarily white values— 
were as unstabilizing to his personality as the fact that his deviant father, with whom 
he seems to have identified, was killed by another Navaho for suspected witchcraft. 

Obviously, integration and disintegration have their negative and positive aspects, 
and this is so on the personal as well as on the societal level. Vogt’s careful and insight- 
ful monograph lays a solid foundation for the further study of these important phe- 
nomena, both in their own right and as part of the acculturation process. 

EsTHER S. GOLDFRANK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, New Yorx 


Arapaho Child Life and Its Cultural Background. Sister M. Inez Hitcer. (xv, 253 pp., 
40 plates, $.75. Bulletin 148. Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D.C., 
1952.) 


Anthropologists have sadly neglected the Plains Indian child. Now Sister M. Inez 
Hilger has produced a monograph which provides a wealth of detailed information re- 
garding child development from the prenatal to the post puberty period among one of 
the best known peoples of the Great Plains, the Arapaho. Her observations are solidly 
grounded in five seasons of field work with more than 50 native informants among both 
Northern and Southern Arapaho during the period 1935-1942. The first half of her 
study comprises a systematic presentation of Arapaho beliefs and practices relating to 
childhood. Numerous, brief case histories related by informants serve to illustrate spe- 
cific points. The author has made no attempt to supply psychological interpretations 
of her basic data. However, she has provided facts which should be useful to the psy- 
chologist. The second half of the study describes the cultural milieu in which the Arap- 
aho child lived. Here the author introduces quotations from the works of Kroeber, 
Mooney, Michelson and other earlier observers of the Arapaho along with the consider- 
able new data obtained in her own field work. 

The extent to which specific attitudes and practices in the Arapaho childhood com- 
plex described by the author may have been characteristic of Arapaho culture prior to 
the period covered by the memories of her aged informants cannot be determined with 
certainty. For example, her informants vigorously denied Arapaho practice of abortion 
and even knowledge of abortion methods (pp. 11-12). Yet Denig testified to the wide- 
spread practice of abortion among the women of the Upper Missouri tribes more than 
a century ago, although he observed that even among the Crow, where the practice 
had been relatively common, abortion was becoming more rare and secretive (1855). 
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More accessible should be comparative data from other Plains Indian tribes re- 
garding specific beliefs and practices of the Arapaho in more recent years. In many 
traits the similarities may prove striking. I am aware, for example, that some Piegan 
women wore a contraceptive charm much like that described for the Arapaho (p. 8). 
Indeed a specimen of the Piegan charm is in the collections of the Museum of the Plains 
Indian. 

It is my hope that Sister M. Inez Hilger’s monograph will encourage other stydents 
to make equally painstaking field investigations of childhood in other Plains Indian 
tribes and to publish their findings in detail. Such studies should have practical as well 
as theoretical value. They should provide helpful background information for doctors, 
field nurses, educators and social workers of the Indian Bureau whose day-to-day con- 
cern is with the welfare of the Indians. 

jJoun C. Ewers 
U. S. NATIONAL MusEuM 
WasutncTon, D.C, 


Florentine Codex: Book 2—The Ceremonies. FRAY BERNADINO DE SAHAGUN. (Transla- 
tion from the Aztec by A. J. O. ANDERSON and C. H. DipBie. 216 pp. Monographs 
of the School of American Research, Number 14, Part III, Santa Fe, 1951.) 


This is the third of the thirteen parts of the monumental translation by Anderson 
and Dibble of the Aztec text of Sahagun’s Florentine Codex. It covers the thirty- 
eight chapters and lengthy appendix of Book 2 of the original. The chapters describe 
the festivals of the eighteen Aztec “months’’; the appendix details many other aspects 
of Aztec religion. 

Although the Spanish paraphrase sometimes gives explanatory detail not in the 
\ztec version, the latter has a native flavor which the former completely lacks. As an 
illustration let us compare a few lines in the description of the ceremonies in the month 
Etzalqualiztli as given in the two versions: 

As they were naked, they shivered and the teeth of some of them chattered with the cold. As 
they were thus, one of the high priests, called Chalchiuhquacuilli, began to speak, and said: ““This 
is a place of snakes, a place of mosquitoes, a place of duck, a place of reeds.”—Spanish version. 
They all threw themselves down and seated themselves, trembling, shivering, quaking with cold, 
their teeth chattering. Hereupon spoke the old man called the old precious stone priest, he said: 
“[Behold] the place where the serpents are wrathful, where the water-gnats buzz, the place where 
the ducks alight, where the white reeds rustle.””—Anderson and Dibble translation from the Aztec. 


How much more beautiful and how much more native in its flavor is the Aztec 
version. A few paragraphs later the Spanish version tells us the drums were beaten; the 
\ztec version says they “‘croaked, growled, and droned.” 

There are many valuable items of ethnological interest in the Aztec text which do 
not appear in the Spanish version. For instance, the reed rests on which sinful novice 
priests were carried were like those made to support jars according to the Aztec version 
(p. 80). The reviewer does not recollect any other early source which informs us that the 
Aztec used ring supports of reed for their jars. Again, Centeotl has generally been ac- 
cepted as the male god of maize, but the Spanish version of Sahagun speaks of the white 
Centeotl as a goddess. It is reassuring to note that the Aztec text says nothing about the 
sex of this deity. 
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The whole section in the appendix giving the hymns to various Aztec gods is omitted 
in the Spanish paraphrase. This most important material was translated into German 
many years ago by Seler, but it is even better to have this present translation into Eng- 
lish combining the work of all three scholars. 

The adjective “monumental” is sometimes applied too freely; that is not so in the 
case of this great work of Anderson and Dibble. 

J. Eric S. THompson 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Chinese in the Americas, A Guide to their Life and Progress (Hua Cl’iao Jen Wu 
Chih), Linc Lew. (392 pp., illus., $15.00, East West Culture Publishing Association, 
Los Angeles, 1951.) 


Lew, a journalist and himself a member of a hua ch’iao community in the United 
States, has given us the first work which attempts a broad summary of Chinese com- 
munities in the western hemisphere. Though not sociological or anthropological either 
in approach or scope, this book contains much data of considerable interest to social 
science. Unfortunately, with the exception of a preface, an introduction and numerous 
photo captions, the text is completely in Chinese. 

The subject matter of this volume falls into two large categories: (1) brief state- 
ments concerning the life and prospects of overseas Chinese communities in nineteen 
countries of North, South and Central America, and (2) even briefer skeiches of a 
“who’s who” nature of several hundred prominent individuals from those communities. 

Serious studies of Chinese acculturation are still very few. Perhaps most conspicu- 
ous is the lack of a single work surveying Chinese communities in different cultural 
settings. An obvious area in which to do so is the western hemisphere, yet there is, to 
my knowledge, no single work which compares a Chinese community in Candaa or the 
United States with its counterpart in Cuba, Mexico or Guatemala. For those who con- 
template work along these lines, the present volume will be indispensable, suggesting, 
as it does, informant contacts in the various areas. Many ethnologists and archeologists 
whose work takes them to Central or Northern South America will be interested in the 
details of Chinese community life in their localities of specialization. 

The biographical data are of interest in themselves. The reviewer noted only two 
women among those whose biographies appear. It is also clear that the entrants have 
achieved success mostly in commerce, though several persons are involved in industry, 
some in politics and still others in education. Persons from Kwantung province are in 
the overwhelming majority though most of the educators and official political figures 
come from other provinces. Yet, despite the heavy frequency of Kwantung as the place 
of origin, there are very few true Cantonese listed. Most common counties of origin 
include K’ai-p’ing,! Chung Shan, and the famous Toy (T’ai) Shan; there is a tendency 
for persons of a few counties to predominate in specific areas of the New World. Thus, 
for example, in Guatemala the Chinese are largely from the three districts of Nan Hai, 
Chiu Chiang and Chung Shan, while in Salvador, we are told, the immigrant Chinese 


1 Local place names and personal names are given in a Wade-Giles romanization of their 
Mandarin pronunciations. 
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are mainly people named Kuan and Ch’en from Nan Hai and Chiu Chiang, and people 
named Hsiao from Chung Shan. 

The biographies are capable of revealing attitudes that deserve further study. The 
concern of the hua ch’iao for the education of their children is clear and though the 
data are scanty the emphasis seems almost wholly on western education. In another 
vein, the association of individuals with areas that were the homes of their parents or 
more remote ancestors persists in the New World. Though we read in many entries 
that the man is ?’u sheng (locally born), it is common to come across examples like that 
of a certain Mr. Chou who is “a person of Mao-kang-liang-heng Village in K’ai P’ing 
County. He is now thirty-seven years old. He was born and raised in America.” 

Turning from the biographies to the areal profiles we note that, in addition to the 
well-known Chinese populations of Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and the United States, 
descriptions are given of six countries in Central America, two in South America, and 
four in the Caribbean. These countries, with their approximate first generation Chinese 
populations given in parentheses, are: Colombia (500), Costa Rica (600), Dominican 
Republic (515), Guatemala (560), Haiti (37), Honduras (300), Jamaica (13,000), 
Nicaragua (600), Panama (6,000), Salvador (130), Trinidad (3,100), and Venezuela 
(1,300). 

The area profiles are fairly uniform. After a brief summary of the leading features of 
the country, such as railroad and highway mileage, population (including remarks on 
the “racial” identification of the inhabitants), and products, attention focuses on the 
Chinese communities. In almost every case the largest number of Chinese is located in 
the capital with smaller but substantial numbers in the lesser cities. A more general 
dispersion throughout the country and, especially, into the rural areas is, with few ex- 
ceptions, noticeably absent. Conditions of acceptance of the Chinese residents are much 
less uniform. The two extremes are perhaps exemplified in Nicaragua and Trinidad. 

In Nicaragua, the author informs us, Chinese operate almost entirely as merchants 
and hired helpers in stores. Owners’ profits run 15 per cent or below, and the average 
earnings of helpers are $20.00 (U. S.) per month. The government sets drastic legal 
limitations on the jobs open to foreign-born Chinese; these are enforced somewhat less 
drastically. Some Chinese have responded by leaving the country, but since the war 
there has been a tendency for Chinese to protest and to attempt to seek an improve- 
ment in this situation. 

In Trinidad, which received its first Chinese settlers a hundred years earlier than 
Nicaragua (1796 vs. 1895), and which has five times the Chinese population of Nica- 
ragua, there are many opportunities to gain wealth, and a great spread from wealthiest 
to poorest, a greater occupational range, and a different social situation. The Chinese 
(Chinese-born and Trinidad-born) own over 2,000 enterprises, of which almost all are 
groceries and fruit stores. Wages are higher ($60.00 to $70.00 per month, U. S., in 
1944), the owner of even a small shop may make $100.00 a month, some enterprises are 
capitalized at $100,000 or more, and some Chinese own oil wells. There are Chinese 
bankers, insurance merchants, etc. The Chinese community has produced Ph.D.’s, 
M.D.’s, and other professionals, and the mayor of Port-au-Spain in 1948-50 was 
Chinese, as were several previous mayors. 

Morton H. FRIED 
Co_umBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, New York 
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LINGUISTICS 


Preliminaries to Speech Analysis. The Distinctive Features and Their Correlates. ROMAN 
Jaxosson, C. GuNNAR M. Fant, Morris HALLE. (viii, 58 pp., 12 figs. Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, Acoustics Laboratory, Technical Report No. 13; 
second printing with additions and corrections, May 1952.) 


In 1934, Chao published a paper, a minor classic of linguistics, in which he pointed 
to the non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions of phonetic systems. If the argument of 
Jakobson and his collaborators becomes a completely demonstrated procedure, its 
importance will lie in having eliminated alternatives by establishing a criterion of sim- 
plicity: of several solutions, the maximally concise retains the least redundancy, i.e., 
all of its data conveys new information. 

This result involves two principles, one general and one special. According to the 
general principle for which, in turn, the phonemic principle is axiomatic, each phoneme 
of every language can be decomposed into a simultaneous bundle of distinctive features; 
but no distinctive feature can be further dissolved by linguistic analysis. The number 
of distinctive features is extremely small: the authors tentatively isolate a round dozen 
inherent features, a stock from which any given language selects from about one half 
to three quarters upon which to build its entire lexicon and grammar. (An inherent, 
as distinguished from a prosodic, feature is one which is definable without reference to 
a time series; prosodic features are mentioned but not discussed in detail; an account of 
them would increase the total number of available features by only about three which, 
in turn, possess certain limiting affinities.) 

According to the special principle, the entire phonemic structure is organized on a 
“dichotomous scale’’. That a binary distinction underlies certain sets of phonemes has 
long been obvious, but here, for the first time, an attempt has been made to seek the 
binary basis which, in terms of the hypothesis, distinguishes all sets of phonemes. 
More particularly, what is involved here is the well-known theory of Jakobson, first de- 
veloped in 1939, according to which the relationship of the open to the close vowels 
is isomorphic with the relationship of consonants articulated against the soft or hard 
palate on the one hand to the labial and the dental consonants on the other; and, fur- 
ther, the relationship of the front to the back vowels is isomorphic with the relationship 
of the dental to the labial consonants—all the variations being in complementary dis- 
tribution. This proposed structural identity of vowel and consonant patterns, while 
very suggestive, needs yet more rigorous experimental demonstration—for Fant’s re- 
sults seem inconclusive and open to several interpretations—before Jakobson’s remark- 
able theory can be regarded conclusively proved. 

In the exposition of the tentative survey of the distinctive features, the binary op- 
positions are specified with respect to the various stages of the speech event from ar- 
ticulation to perception, and much data is given as to their occurrence in languages. 
Statements—especially the definitions of the features with respect to the different di- 
mensions—are advanced with caution, and generalizations are carefully circumscribed; 
yet, inevitably, each specialist will be able to suggest improvements: so, for instance, 
the illustrative facts cited from two Finno-Ugric languages are sometimes more compli- 
cated than is assumed here. Then there are also certain disturbing problems on the level 
of theory which must be clarified and resolved in future research: for example, the fact 
that a given binary opposition may contain two features such that one is a negation of 
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the other (a “contradictory” relationship); or, again, such that one excludes the other 
(a “contrary” relationship)—as appears to be the case in the so-called compact vs. 
diffuse opposition. 

While the aims of this monograph, “a provisional sketch which is open to discussion 
and which requires experimental verification and further elaboration,” are modest, its 
implications go far beyond the boundaries of technical linguistics. The social anthro- 
pologist, for one, will find the notions developed here illuminating, and perhaps already 
familiar from a reading of Les structures élémentaires de la parenté where Lévi-Strauss 
applied them in the study of the relations of the sexes conceived as yet another modality 
of communication. 

TuHomAs A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


PuysicAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
The Roots of Prejudice. ARNOLD Rose. (44 pp., $0.25. UNESCO, Paris, and Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1951.) 
Racial Myths. Juan Comas. (51 pp., $0.25. UNESCO, Paris, and Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1951.) 


Race and Psychology. Orto KLINEBERG. (40 pp., $0.25. UNESCO, Paris, and Colum- 

bia University Press, New York, 1951.) 

Race and Culture. Micuet Letrts. (46 pp., $0.25. UNESCO, Paris, and Columbia 

University Press, New York, 1951.) 

Race and Biology. L. C. Dunn. (48 pp., $0.25. UNESCO, Paris, and Columbia Univer- 

sity Press, New York, 1951.) 

The Significance of Racial Differences. G. M. Moranr. (48 pp., $0.25. UNESCO, Paris, 

and Columbia University Press, New York, 1952.) 

Race and History. CLaupE Lévi-Strauss. (50 pp., $0.25. UNESCO, Paris, and Colum- 

bia University Press, New York, 1952.) 

These seven booklets represent an amplification of UNESCO’s second Statement 
on Race by some members of the formulating committee. Representatives of sociology, 
psychology, zoology and both cultural and physical anthropology present under topi 
cal headings the essence of what is now known about race. Although each is a separate 
unit, the singleness of problem makes the series cohesive and they might well be bound 
together, making a single book. Some overlapping of subject matter, repetition and 
even contradiction does occur; however, the impression of unity and ‘agreement is cer 
tainly outstanding. Taken together the booklets cover the most pertinent biological 
and cultural materials bearing on the present status, implications and significance of 
race. They provide excellent text material for courses dealing with race, and both stu- 
dent, layman and professional social scientists should find them of extreme value and 
interest. 

Representing, as they do, a concise treatment of their topics, these publications are 
difficult to summarize in a short review, but some comments on each are certainly in 
order. 
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The Roots of Prejudice by Arnold Rose deals with the set of attitudes which cause, 
support or justify discrimination. The role and function of these attitudes, in terms of 
both the individual and the society, are discussed as completely as the evidence on this 
subject will allow. 

In Racial Myths, Juan Comas gives a wealth of information about the nature and 
historical development of the most prominent racial myths, together with generous 
factual refutation. The superiority of color or “pure” race, the Jewish racial myth 
and Nordic supremacy together with other nationalistic ego props such as Teu- 
tonism, Celticism and Anthroposociology, are effectively demolished. This pamphlet is 
a masterly job and probably the most effective of all seven in combating race prejudice 
This booklet, plus Dunn’s, could provide minimum text material for a section on race 
in a comprehensive introductory course. 

Race and Psychology by Otto Klineberg is largely occupied with a thorough-going 
discussion of whether there are significant differences in mental abilities between popu- 
lations. Those familiar with Klineberg’s Race Differences (New York, 1936) will find 
little new here, yet the material remains as convincing as ever of the absence of causal 
relationship between race and psychology. 

The object of Race and Culture by Michel Leiris, this discussion, and the one under- 
lying most of these publications, is to “‘set out what we are entitled to regard as gen- 
erally acknowledged regarding the respective influence of race and culture. We have 
to show that, apart from his personal experience, a given individual is principally in- 
debted for his psychological conditioning to the culture in which he is brought up, the 
latter being itself a product of history. We have to convince the world that, far from 
being the more explicit expression of something instinctive, race prejudice is a prejudice 
in the truest and worst sense,—i.e., a preconceived opinion—cultural in origin and 
barely three centuries old, which has grown up and taken the form we know today for 
economic and political reasons.” 

The difference between race and language, culture and religion, what is race and 
what the individual owes to his race make up the first section. What is Culture, Cul- 
ture and Personality, Race History and Cultural Differences, whether a cultural hier- 
archy can be established and the absence of inborn racial aversions complete the listed 
contents. 

Leiris in one paragraph on page 14 used the words “species,” “stocks,” “race” 
and “type” in a fashion quite inconsistent with both his own material and the discus- 
sion by Dunn and Morant. The concept of human evolution as defined by a sequence of 
breeding populations and not rigid types, species or stocks would add internal consist- 
ency here. 

In Race and Biology by L. C. Dunn, the various sections are entitled (1) What Is 
Race, (2) Heredity and Environment, (3) The Origin of Biological Differences, (4) How 
Race Is Formed, (5) A Biologist’s View of Race and (6) Race Separation and Race 
Fusion. An appendix entitled ‘““The Operation of Heredity” is an excellent summary of 
hereditary principle in light of the subject matter under discussion. Fortunately Dunn 
includes a statement of Hardy and Weinberg’s equilibrium principle and outlines some 
concepts of population genetics. As in all the pamphlets, with the exception of Kline- 
berg’s an excellent basic bibliography is included. 

An erratum has been printed to replace Table 1 at the bottom of page 28 in this 
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pamphlet. In addition the array showing different combinations resulting from a ran- 
dom mating in a population as given on page 46 contains a typographical error. The }Aa 
women mating with }Aa men should give 1/16 AA, 2/16 Aa and 1/16 aa. 

This pamphlet, dealing with the genetics and biology of race, serves to describe the 
area within which a valid racial concept must lie. 

In The Significance of Racial Differences, G. M. Morant reviews the manner in which 
physical anthropologists have carried out investigations of group differences in body 
qualities and compares this methodology with investigations of group differences in 
mental characters. Discussion of relationships between these two sides of the same 
problem is the principal theme of this pamphlet. 

Morant demonstrates quite clearly that literary discussions of differences between 
groups of people has not led, nor can lead, to any firm conclusions about their signifi- 
cance. The intuitive philosopher, essayist or novelist is poorly equipped to handle these 
questions. A scientific approach is undoubtedly more suitable. However, Morant clearly 
admits that group differences in mental characters are presently very difficult to assess 
by any technique. The absence of reliable data bearing on the question, plus the fact 
that mentality is not @ character but is produced by many characters of different 
grades, accounts for this difficulty. 

Morant sums up with the following: (1) ‘There are racial differences in physical 
characters, but whether the situation is the same or not for mental characters is a 
question which can not be answered definitely at present . . .” (2) “It is unlikely that 
there are any racial differences in mentality which make an absolute distinction be- 
tween all members of one population and all members of any other.” (3) “The general 
inference is that there are racial differences in mentality although clear demonstrations 
of them—regarding particular characters and particular pairs of population—is not 
available yet.” 

It is probable that the biological determinants of mentality are subject to the same 
evolutionary forces as any other physical traits. Considerable individual variability 
exists as raw material for selection and the production of group differences. That all 
attempts, so far, to demonstrate clear differences between populations are scientifically 
worthless cannot be taken to prove their non-existence. It is more likely a comment 
upon our present ignorance of the biology of human mentality. Yet, the significance of 
differences will probably not be answered by increased knowledge of mental biology. 
It remains another question, as difficult to answer as ‘‘What is evolutionary progress?” 

The thesis of Race and History, by Claude Lévi-Strauss, is that there is a lack of 
correlation between the diversity of human races and the diversity of human cultures 
that racial history and cultural history are two separate phenomena. The Diversity of 
Culture, the Ethnocentric Attitude, Archaic and Primitive Cultures, the Idea of Prog- 
ress, “Stationary” and “Cumulative” History, the Place of Western Civilization, 
Chance and Civilization, Collaboration between Cultures, the Countercurrents of 
Progress comprise its sub-sections. Both Lévi-Strauss and Leiris leave little doubt that 
culture is not due to race. The reverse thesis, that cultural process has the result of 
forming population or genetic isolates and subsequent racial groups, is ignored, how- 
ever. 

Of all these essays, this one will probably be the most interesting to the professional 
social scientist and the least effective in this series of booklets which is intended to com- 
bat racial prejudice (according to Lévi-Strauss). 
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The author presents his own ideas of culture history in a large portion of this book- 
let. Cultural evolution, here labeled “false evolution,” the role of collaboration between 
cultures in causing progress, of free will, and of chance, are subjects treated in a fashion 
that will stimulate the professional. This reviewer doubts whether the lay reader will 
get a rounded view of anthropological thought on these subjects, or whether the treat- 
meant bears very clearly on the race question in modern science. Being controversial 
and thought-provoking, it deserves fuller review than can be given here. 

Taken as a whole, these seven booklets represent an effective effort by UNESCO to 
reduce racial prejudice. It is hoped they will reach and be persuasive to the millions 
of people who lack the knowledge which is so well presented in this series. 

FREDERICK P. THIEME 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
ARCHEOLOGY 
Excavations at Nebaj, Guatemala. A. LEDYARD StH and A. V. Kipper, with Noles on 
the Skeletal Material by T. D. Stewart. (90 pp., 5 tables, 99 illus., $5.25. Carnegie 

Institution of Washington, Publication 594, Washington, D. C., 1951.) 

During the course of the past fifteen years some of the outstanding advancements 
in our knowledge of Maya prehistory have been derived from studies in the Guatemalan 
highlands. Lying at the base of the Peten and Mexican lowlands, this highland area 
was for a long time an archeological enigma. Maya in race and speech, yet in many ways 
culturally distinct, it presented a number of problems. Among the foremost of these 
was the role these highland cultures had played, vis-d-vis the lowlands, in the develop- 
ment of Classic Maya civilization. The Carnegie Institution’s Division of Historical 
Research, under the direction of A. V. Kidder, has concentrated much of its activity 
in the Guatemalan highlands in the last two decades. Although recently turning their 
attention to other regions, the Institution’s publications on the highland projects are 
only now beginning to appear. Kaminaljuyu (1946) was the first major presentation. 
The Nebaj report is the second. 

The Nebaj site is a sizable mound group in the Department of El Quiche in the 
southwestern section of Guatemala. It lies at the head of drainages which lead off to 
the Peten and the iowland jungles. Ledyard Smith carried out test excavations in two 
of the Nebaj mounds in the seasons of 1946-47 and 1949. These excavations were for 
the purpose of opening a series of deep tombs, and these tombs and their contents form 
the basis of the present report. This report is divided into four sections of which Smith 
wrote the first two, Jutroduction and Fieldwork, and Kidder the remaining two, Arti- 
facts and Discussion. Smith’s sections very clearly set the frame of reference and ex- 
plain the field situation. Kidder gives his usual thorough analysis of the artifactual 
materials and closes with an excellent, readable chronological integration and general 
interpretation of highland Maya society of the first millennium A.p. In sum, Nebaj is 
a good archeological report. 

The Nebaj tombs lie below the mounds. Some of the earlier ones have corbeled stone 
vaults, a feature characteristic of lowland Maya. In general, the architecture of Nebaj, 
as it can be judged from available data, is closer to other highland Maya sites than to 
that of the Peten or Usumacinta. There are no elaborate superstructures on the 
mounds, Mayan relief sculpture is absent, and the stelae and altars are undecorated. 
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Ceramic relationships and cross-finds are strongest with the Peten, however, and 
these indicate an Early Classic date for the earliest of the Nebaj tombs, although there 
is some evidence to suggest that this was at the very close of the lowland Tzakol or 
Early Classic phase. Site construction continued through Late Classic and into early 
Post-Classic times. Tohil Plumbate ware is the final horizon marker. A span of from 
600 to 1100 A.p. (11.16.0.0.0 correlation) is the estimate in Christian centuries. 

Rather than continue with archeological detail, it might be more fitting to con- 
clude this review—one which is aimed at the general anthropological reader rather 
than the specialist—by summarizing what are, in effect, the major concepts that have 
emerged from Carnegie’s Guatemalan highland studies. It is interesting to note that 
although Excavations at Nebaj is essentially a field report it touches upon all of these 
ideas. 

One of the most significant of these concepts concerns the problem of the origins 
of Maya Classic culture. As represented by the stelae celt, the vault, and its specialized 
art and architecture, there is little doubt that Maya civilization developed in the Peten 
and the surrounding jungles. The Carnegie work in the highlands has shown that Clas- 
sic Mayan elements appear in that area only as reflections of the lowlands. In both areas 
there are underlying Pre-Classic cultures which contribute to local developments, but 
the Pre-Classic in the highlands (as seen at Kaminaljuyu) does not contain the seeds 
of Maya hierarchic culture. Now that the problem is bracketed geographically and 
chronologicaliy, the archeologist must face the conclusion that the Maya hierarchic 
elements were generated in the Maya lowlands at the close of the Pre-Classic periods 
in that area. There is no remaining dark and mysterious corner from which to bring 
fully crystallized Maya culture. 

A second important and debatable conception is the idea that Maya culture of the 
Classic stage was uniform and homogeneous. Kidder is wary of this and qualifies it by 
indicating that there is a marked divergence between lowland and highland and that 
even within the lowlands much of the homogeneity may lie in the hierarchic elements 
alone. In spite of these qualifications he still stresses the homogeneity of the lowlands. 
Perhaps the interesting fact here is a cultural-environmental one. The major differen- 
tiation is between highland and lowland. Was there something in the Guatemalan high 
land environment that prohibited the duplication of the Maya lowland cultural pattern 
there? 

A third concept is that the nucleated-scattered pattern of Maya settlement was 
present in the highlands. Smith gives ethnohistoric evidence that certainly suggests 
that the ceremonial center-scattered farmer type of community was characteristic 
of the Nebaj zone, and it may have been. Still, there is insufficient archeological evi 
dence for this sort of settlement in either highlands or lowlands. This is one of the most 
pressing problems for Maya research. 

The idea of the Classic periods as an era of relative peace is supported by the Nebaj 
investigations. The highlands parallel the lowlands in that defended sites or fortifica 
tions are all Post-Classic. Conversely, the Post-Classic as a “time of troubles” is sub- 
stantiated in the highlands. Concerning this last, there is, however, the strong possi 
bility that warfare and general disruption were not the fate of upland Guatemala un 
til the latter part of the Post-Classic. Such a time lag would seem to verify the move 
ment or drift of political upheaval from north to south, and this accords with generally 
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accepted ideas of the Tula-Toltecs as the initial instigators of Post-Classic expan- 
sionism. 
Gorpon R. WILLEY 
PEABODY MusEUM 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Art of Ancient Peru. HEtnricH U. Doerine. (55 pp., map, 4 color reproductions 
and 240 plates, $12.50. Frederich A. Praeger, New York, 1952.) 


This volume contains an excellent collection of well-selected and superbly repro- 
duced illustrations of the major artistic achievements of the prehistoric Peruvian cul- 
tures. The selection includes architecture, ceramics, textiles, metal work, and minor 
crafts, representing every major archeological period, arranged in the order of historic 
discovery from late Inca te early Chavin. Many of the pieces have never been illus- 
trated previously. The accompanying catalogue information is thorough and accurate. 
In sum, the book is an invaluable addition to the shelves of archeologists and art stu- 
dents. 

The author is a well known Peruvianist who has traveled widely in the country 
(fifty-three of the distinguished architectural photographs are his own), who has in 
past years excavated extensively on the south and north coasts of Peru, and who is 
now planning a third major expedition. His first-hand experience and wide knowledge 
of the field are well established. It is provoking, therefore, as well as somewhat unusual, 
to find in the brief twelve page introduction not the standard explanation of the 
strangeness and grandeur of the early artists but a startlingly new interpretative thesis. 
Doering states that prior to the eleventh century A.D. (the date he ascribes to the “late” 
cultures) the coastal area of Peru was not settled by large permanent populations, but 
was “something like a land of the dead and of the gods”’ to which the mountain dwellers 
descended to bury their honored deceased and erect religious pyramids. 

This thesis is briefly supported by several lines of reasoning. Doering says he knows 
of no large settlements of Tiahuanaco or earlier periods on the coast of Peru. Instead 
the numerous finds are graves, pyramids and religious terraces. The magnitude of 
these constructions (sixty pyramids and terraces at the north coast site of Pacatnamt 
alone) would have required laborers from multitudes of highland communities, and 
certainly could not have been constructed by scattered groups of coastal fishermen. 
Even such localized coastal styles as Nazca and Paracas may in the future be shown to 
be the work of highland dwellers. Coastal tombs contain the bones of sacrificed llamas, 
exclusively highland animals. Even the thick refuse deposits found on the coast may 
well have resulted from the numerous ceremonial feasts of the highland pilgrims. Only 
in the late periods, after the eleventh century, did the highland populations move per- 
manently to the coast, where their cultural achievements were augmented by sea 
borne immigrants from regions yet unknown. 

This is not the place to debate this novel argument, but at least it should be noted 
that the Institute of Andean Research’s 1946 survey of the relatively small valley of 
Viru on the north coast of Peru encountered over 250 sites, dateable in Doering’s terms 
as pre-eleventh century, many of which were neither cemeteries nor pyramids, and that 
one cluster of ruins pertaining to the early Gallinazo culture contained an estimated 
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100,000 habitation rooms. However, the debatable tone of the introduction should not 
detract in the least from the superb merits of this excellent collection of photographs 
of ancient Peruvian art. 
WENDELL C. BENNETT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Space and Time Perspective in Northern St. Johns Archaeology. Joun M. Gocetn. (130 
pp., 12 plates, 9 figs., $2.00. Yale University Publications in Anthropology, Numbe 
47. New Haven, 1952.) 


Southeastern archeologists generally, inevitably turning to Florida for compara- 
tive material, have been waiting for the publication of this portion of Goggin’s doctoral 
dissertation for some time. It is safe to say that they will not be disappointed. 

The report is divided into an introduction, a section on cultural sequence, one on 
cultural traditions, and a general discussion. Site locations and documentation are 
handled in appendix A, pottery and other artifact descriptions in appendix B. 

Features of the introduction are a series of admirably concise and useful summaries 
of the historical background of the area, the ethnological background, and the history 
of archeological research. Goggin’s latest time chart is included in the last-noted sec- 
tion. 

The chapter on cultural sequence begins with a description of the development of a 
chronology. A combination of the early work of Moore, Wyman, and Nelson produced 
a valid outline serving as a framework for detailed study. The periods currently defined, 
from earliest to latest, are Mt. Taylor, Orange, St. Johns I, St. Johns II, St. Augustine, 
and Seminole. 

An abbreviated version of the section on cultural traditions, a rather useful descrip- 
tive concept, has been made available in Goggin’s 1949 paper in “The Florida Indian 
and His Neighbors.” 

Sites are referred to by abbreviation throughout the text. Appendix A lists them by 
counties, giving the older names and the documentation for each. Location is handled 
through a large map. On the whole, the treatment is to be admired as generally ade 
quate and definitely space saving. Many of the sites are known only from small surface 
collections, so that describing each and listing the sherds by type would add little to 
the value of the report and tremendously to its bulk. 

It should be realized, and Goggin has been careful to point this out, that the report 
is not intended as a definitive statement on the archeology of the Northern St. Johns. 
It is rather an outline, a survey report, and a rather abbreviated one at that. Many 
data necessary for a detailed comparative study were not available for inclusion in this 
study. As the author carefully points out, the Mt. Taylor, archaic period, is largely in- 
ferential. Other periods, particularly the St. Johns I and II with their subdivisions, are 
better known but are necessarily presented in outline form in this report. 

Other points, too, will require further documentation before general acceptance is 
gained: as, the one to one correlation of St. Johns II with Weeden Island II on the basis 
of check stamping in both. One also wonders how the correlation of St. Johns Ia early 
and Ia late with Deptford and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek will stand up when St. Johns I 
villages are dug. The sequence and correlation are based on small burial mound samples. 
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Since elsewhere in the report the possibilities of heirloom, etc., vessels in mound collec- 
tions are noted, the possibilities are present in this early level too. 
A point which must be emphasized in closing is that the problems have been clearly 

recognized and made explicit in this study. A better beginning for the archeology of a 

region could scarcely be asked for. 
H. Sears 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

ATHENS, GEORGIA 

PsYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 


Growth and Culture, A Photographic Study of Balinese Childhood. MARGARET MEAD and 
FRANCES CooKE MAccrecor. (xvi, 223 pp., $7.50, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1951.) 


Growth and Culture consists of three quite separate sections which are only loosely 
related to one another. The first section (Part I, Chapters 1 and 2) is an analysis by 
Mead of the trends in child rearing in the United States during the last three or four 
decades; the second section (Part I, Chapter 3, and Part II) consists of a presentation 
of growth patterns derived from a careful pictorial analysis of Balinese infants in terms 
of Gesell’s conceptual system; the third section (Appendix 1) is a discussion of the tech- 
niques used in the collection and analysis of the data. 

In the analysis of trends in child rearing in the United States, Mead is at her best. 
Anthropologists generally claim that knowledge of other cultures gives them objectivity 
about and insight into their own culture. This is one of the justifications for the study of 
anthropology. Few anthropologists attain this objectivity. They are as prejudiced and 
as myopic as any other member of the culture. Mead, however, has achieved this ca- 
pacity. 

Her thesis is that among American parents the acceptance, rejection, and modifica- 

tion of the basic assumptions concerning the nature of children and how they develop 
can be best understood in relation to the prevailing general values of American culture. 
The following paragraph illustrates her approach. 
As an example of an idea that obtained very facile, rapid acceptance, we might take the Watsonian 
ideas of conditioning, in the 1920’s. The idea that the child started out with a few very simple 
innate responses, which could be endlessly manipulated and combined, was thoroughly congenial 
to Americans, who are accustomed to fix rather than to cope, and are anxious to produce babies 
of superlative superiority. 


Or as an example of misinterpretation by Americans of research findings: 


So, by a painful irony, the work of Dr. Gesell, the impassioned champion of the right of children 
to grow at their own pace, with a partisanship so complete that the main raison d’etre of a culture, 
in his opinion is to provide a setting for such a development of each individual child, has often 
been transformed instead into an instrument through which mothers rob their children of this 
very right. Books that were designed as guides to help the mother know what to expect, so that 
she might take care not to hurry her child on the one hand, and to take full advantage of its need 
for new experiences on the other, are used instead as ways of comparing one’s child with other 
children, simply to establish how well one is doing as a mother. If a child walks early by the Gesell 
norms, the mother concludes not that the child is the type of individual on which the lower range 
of the Gesell series was based, but that the child is vindicating her success. 
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Mead’s excellent historical analysis of child training may be slightly marred for 
some by her plea to American parents for “‘awareness.”’ As she puts it: 
When we stand as parents or teachers, as physicians or philosophers, beside the crib of a newborn 
child, we are aware, as never before, of the extraordinary complexity of the life that child will live. 


It has become a moral imperative to know this complexity, to understand it, and to act upon our 
understanding of it. 


Mead thus puts herself in the role of therapist as well as diagnostician. Although this is 
a matter of taste, it is this reviewer’s opinion that these roles are more effective when 
they are kept more separate. 

The second part of the book—the analysis of growth patterns in Bali—although it 
is presumably the core of the book is in many ways the least interesting. That the motor 
development of Balinese children differs from that of American middle-class children 
from New Haven is convincingly demonstrated. This, although not surprising to most 
anthropologists, is an important contribution to our knowledge. As far as I know, such 
differences between societies have not been previously demonstrated. The case is 
plausibly made that these differences are culturally determined. However, as the au 
thors with proper caution point out, the hypothesis that these differences may be due 
to biologically determined hereditary factors is not ruled out. A study of much broader 
scope would be necessary to determine this issue. 

The authors had hoped to test the hypothesis, advanced by Gesell, that develop- 
ment is spiral in nature. This hypothesis, however, could not be tested adequately with 
the Balinese data. 

Finally, the methodological appendix alone is worth the price of the book. Anthro- 
pologists are notorious for transmitting their field methods from mouth to ear among 
themselves rather than making them available in writing to members of other disci- 
plines. In this appendix Mead, who is one of the most experienced field workers of to- 
day, sets forth her techniques explicitly and in detail. One might hope that this would 
set a precedent for other experienced field workers. 

In sum, Growth and Culture is in my opinion a valuable contribution, not so much 
for what it purports to be as for the introductory chapters and for the technical ap 
pendix. All those interested in the field of child development in our culture should read 
the first two chapters; those who have been searching for a good account of anthropo 
logical field methods should read the appendix. 

Joun W. M. Wuirtinc 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Japanese American Personality and Acculturation. W1LL1AM CAUDILL. (102 pp., Genetic 
Psychological Monographs, Vol. 45, 1952.) 


It is estimated that from 1943 to 1946 some 15,000 to 20,000 Japanese Americans 
came from Federal relocation camps to Chicago, where only a few hundred Japanese 
were already settled. The widespread acceptance of this group in a city that has not 
been distinguished for its racial tolerance, and the rapid upward social mobility of in- 
dividuals in the new Japanese community constitute an interesting area of investiga- 
tion. In 1947 Caudill, an anthropologist, and Mrs. Setsuko Nishi, a sociologist, began 
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gathering socio-economic data on a random sample of 348 families representing 1,022 
individuals. From this sample, 150 individuals were interviewed. Caudill gave modified 
Thematic Apperception Tests to some 30 Issei and 40 Nisei. Charlotte Babcock, a psy- 
choanalyst, contributed three analytic case histories, some 40 diagnostic interviews 
and, with the help of Miss Gabriel, a psychiatric social worker, some 150 abstracts of 
cases having contacts with social agencies. De Vos, a clinical psychologist, collected 
140 Rorschach records. Material on child training, especially of Sansei, has been ga- 
thered by Corcoran, an anthropologist. Finally attitudes of employers, fellow-em- 
ployees and employment agencies toward Japanese Americans were investigated. 

Although Caudill’s monograph deals primarily with his Thematic Apperception 
Test materials, his theoretical position and his findings must be read in terms of the 
rich background of interdisciplinary group research on which they rest. A summary 
monograph covering the whole study should make a significant contribution to our 
knowledge of acculturation. 

Although the findings given in the monograph under review are a valuable contribu- 
tion in themselves, it is in the much needed theoretical refinements of the personality 
and culture field that the broadest implications lie. The need for intermediate analytic 
concepts in the gross and essentially static formulations implied by the terms “‘person- 
ality” and “culture” has long been recognized. The concepts are provided in the present 
study by a clear and operating distinction between basic and modal personality, by the 
use of value systems (although this concept is still in need of much sharpening), ego or 
adaptive mechanisms, social personality, etc. Stress has been laid on the individual’s 
integrative capacity in goal achievement. The importance of comparable (but not iden- 
tical) values between two cultures that are descriptively as disparate as the Japanese 
and the American has been brought out. Perhaps not all the intermediate concepts 
available were used, and perhaps not always the most appropriate c 2s. However, the 
importance of the study lies in their being used at all and in being used explicitly. 

The conceptual refinements of the study permit the formulation of differences in 
life adjustments between Issei and Nisei men and women. They provide evidence that 
the over-generalizations derived from national character and personality and culture 
studies are not unavoidable. This particular monograph and the whole research proj- 
ect proceeds systematically to its generalizations. It builds brick by brick and does not 
pole-vault into abstractions. Caudill and all of his associates are to be felicitated. If 
their time and energy permit, it would be interesting to have from them, in addition to 
the summarizing monograph, an account of this administratively unstructured and 
highly successful undertaking in interdisciplinary group research. 

Cora Du Bots 
INSTITUE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
WasHIncTON, D. C. 


Personality and Problems of Adjustment. KimBatt Youne. (716 pp., $5.00. Second edi- 
tion. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1952.) 

Personality Development. J. S. SLoTK1n. (401 pp., $4.50. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1952.) 
The matrix of subjects known variously and partially as “culture-and-personality,” 

as “society-and-individual,” or as “socialization of the individual,” has been receiving 
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continually increasing attention from social scientists during the past couple of dec- 
ades. While this attention has not invariably been favorable, it is safe to say, I think, 
that this somewhat sprawling domain is well established now as a respectable field both 
of teaching and of research, not only in anthropology, but in sociology and social psy- 
chology as well. The two volumes here reviewed are a testimonial to the demand for 
texts in the subject. 

Young’s book is a new (second) edition of his earlier (1940) text, incorporating ma- 
terial on recent developments in social psychology, learning theory, “‘neo-Freudian”’ 
psychoanalysis, the projective techniques (this section replacing the older one on ex- 
perimental and statistical methods), problems of later maturity and old age, psycho- 
somatic medicine, and in general stressing somewhat more than formerly what for want 
of a clearer phrase might be called the “culture-and-personality”’ approach. The vol 
ume is divided into two sections. Part I, “Foundations of Personality,” is devoted to 
laying out a general theoretical system based chiefly on the familiar sociological thesis 
that personality develops out of social interaction, but with auxiliary considerations 
from the literature of human biology, the psychology of learning, psychoanalysis, and 
at least touching upon most of the other major schools and disciplines which have 
made serious essays into the subject of personality. Part IT, Selected Problems of Per- 
sonal Adjustment,” presents material on the adjustment difficulties of infancy, child- 
hood and youth, school and college, marriage and the family, occupation, old age, con- 
stitutional inadequacy, delinquency and criminality, and finally (in one chapter) neu- 
rosis and psychosis. The general discussions of adjustment problems are illuminated by 
the presentation of brief case histories. 

Slotkin’s book does not pretend to cover so wide an area, limiting itself to a sytem- 
atic outline of the development of personality in the socio-cultural matrix; nor does 
Slotkin try to introduce the student to the literature as thoroughly as does Young. Four 
parts deal separately with “Inheritance,” “Socialization,” “Culturization,”’ and “Indi- 
vidualization.”” While the publisher’s jacket blurb introduces the book as a “stimulating 
pioneer study of the effect of culture on personality,”’ and Slotkin sometimes writes as 
if the idea were his own, the point of view that personality is a product of heredity, the 
social and cultural milieu, and idiosyncratic experience will be familiar to any one who 
has even nodding acquaintance with the sociological literature on socialization, or the 
anthropological literature on culture and the individual, or the psychiatric literature on 
personality development. Slotkin follows the device employed in his earlier textbook, 
Social Anthropology, of introducing extensive quotations, both from current scientific 
literature and from the “literary” literature of western society, to illustrate the defini- 
tions and propositions which constitute the main body of material. 

Both volumes will serve excellently as introductory texts for courses in personality 
in culture and society; both introduce the main ideas and refer the student to important 
parts of the literature. Both writers have undertaken a Herculean task, and picayune 
criticism of details would be misplaced; and although what might be called the “‘strain 
of eclecticism” is apparent in both volumes, this is perhaps to be considered not so 
much a defect of these particular books, as a necessary deficiency of all textbooks writ- 
ten in a field which can be said to be characterized by two highly divergent types of 
writing: broad, sweeping and sometimes mutually inconsistent generalizations (how 
ever reasonable they may appear to be) from many disciplines, to which empirical data 
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are related chiefly as self-evident illustration; and empirical studies, limited in scope, 
made from a wide variety of viewpoints, which use the larger generalizations as assum- 
tions rather than as hypotheses to be tested. 

The difficulties of the eclectic approach (which a textbook writer must, I suppose, 
more or less extensively employ) should be further explored, however, because text- 
books sometimes become reference books and tend to codify the literature of a field. 
The “strain of eclecticism” becomes apparent when contributions from one field are 
superficially “integrated” with those from another. Young, for instance, treates the 
“ego detense mechanisms” first defined in psychoanalysis (projection, rationalization, 
reaction formation) as mechanisms of social adjustment as well as of intra-psychic ad- 
justment. This is fair enough, since behavior toward others is certainly determined by 
what one decides to do with one’s own impulses. But the question of what the defense 
mechanisms defend the ego against (theoretically, powerful strivings toward love, de- 
pendency, and aggression) is not formally raised. In general psychoanalytic theory, 
the defense mechanisms are not merely devices for keeping the individual away from 
behavior which will earn him real punishment: the feelings of guilt may be almost en- 
tirely irrational, and the defense furthermore may be prompted not so much by feelings 
of guilt as by the ego’s fear of being overwhelmed by emotion—even culturally legiti- 
mate emotion. Whether or not one happens to agree with all of Anna Freud’s theses is 
unimportant; the point is that an eclectic approach, attempting to put parts of many 
theories together, must almost of necessity produce a feeling of dissatisfaction in the 
reader, who wonders why other parts were given such short shrift. While a textbook 
synthesis can hardly be expected to resolve all the inconsistencies and unanswered 
problems of a vast body of literature, one nevertheless misses the precision of an argu- 
ment or a body of data presented from one frame of reference. ‘Social interaction,” 
the frame of reference used in both these books, is so loose a concept that both writers 
are compelled actually to spend much of their time assessing the relative merits of, or 
writing from the bases of, other frames of reference, such as constitutional determinism, 
cultural determinism, learning theory, and psychoanalysis. 

ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


OTHER 


Soldier Groups and Negro Soldiers. DAviD G. MANDELBAU«M. (viii, 142 pp., $2.75. Un- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952.) 


This useful little book falls into two parts. The first puts together existing knowledge 
of the sociology of primary groups in military units, notably American ones, and the 
second analyzes, in the light of the first, our experie.~e with the segregation and ingetra- 
tion of Negroes in the U. S. armed forces. 

With the possible exception of ships, military units were the first human groups 
whose organization was the object of conscious planning. One might think that by now 
we should know quite a lot about their sociology. This is not the case. A great deal of 
rule-of-thumb wisdom about handling troops has been handed down from generation 
to generation of officers. A very few of them have tried to sum up their experience in 
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writing. It was not until the last war that a large number of social scientists had first 
hand contact with military organizations and wrote down what they observed. Yet be 
cause they rarely were in the services as social scientists, they did not have the oppor- 
tunity to make systematic observations, and even the admirable chapter in The A meri 
can Soldier on combat behavior is not based on the kind of work that has for two dec 
ades been possible in industry. 

What recorded information we have, and it is infinitely greater than we had before 
the war, the author puts together soberly, lucidly, and unpretentiously, with due re- 
gard for the gaps in our knowledge. The most important issues are raised and discussed. 
Thus it is quite clear that the formation of cohesive primary groups sustains the soldier 
in combat and maintains the unit’s capacity for attack and defense. But it is also clear 
that these “informal,’’ that is, not consciously planned relationships are not the whole 
story. What is the symbiosis between them and the formal discipline and organization 
of the army? Similarly, what are the relations between the officer’s role as leader and 
his role as officer, that is, representative of the formal organization? Social scientists 
are beginning to get intuitive familiarity with these problems, and the author’s syn- 
thesis of this intuitive familiarity is the vital step toward the systematic knowledge that 
will surely come. Still later we shall have a theory that relates our isolated rules of 
thumb to one another and specifies their limitations in particular circumstances. 

As for Negro soldiers, the author shows that the policy of “‘segregating’”’ them in 
all-Negro units, besides being contrary to the values of many of us, was wasteful mili- 
tarily. It hampered the transfer to units where they were needed of persons with special 
technical skills. Since they could not check Negro experience against white, all-Negro 
units tended to interpret the usual foul-ups of army life as discrimination. And since 
they were expected to behave badly, they sometimes did, in the best tradition of the 
self-fulfilling prophecy. But if they were “integrated,” that is, allowed to become mem- 
bers of primary groups with white soldiers or, if you like, treated like other Americans, 
they fought just as well as other Americans. Integration, moreover, can be accom- 
plished, even in Southern units, with much less friction than anybody anticipated. 
The evidence is overwhelming, and again the author states it lucidly, soberly, and un 
pretentiously. Each of the armed services is now moving towards full integration, with 
the Navy—I am glad to say as a naval officer—well in the lead. I read this book with 
pleasure and profit. 

Georce C. HoMANS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
World Population and Future Resources. PAut K. Hatt, editor. (xviii, 262 pp. $3.50. 

American Book Company, New York, 1952.) 

Four Thousand Million Mouths. F. Le Gros Crark and N. W. Pirie, editors (222 pp. 

Oxford University Press, London, 1951.) 

World Population Problems and Birth Control. C. G. HARTMAN ef al. (Annals of the 

New York Academy of Science 54: 729-868, New York, 1952.) 

During World War II, and again with the intensification of East-West antagonisms, 
the concept of improved living conditions—“freedom from want’’—became a major 
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ideological weapon. In consequence, the United Nations and, particularly, the United 
States assumed grave responsibilities toward furthering economic welfare throughout 
the world, although neither the character of the problem nor its magnitude nor the 
feasibility of solutions had been carefully assessed. An understandable reaction of deep 
pessimism, exemplified by the works of Vogt (1948) and Osborn (1948), followed. Quite 
recently, more dispassionate and scientific studies have begun. The three symposia re- 
viewed here give a partial summary of current knowledge on world demographic trends; 
on the actual and potential balance between world resources, production capacities 
and requirements; and on problems and progress in the control of human fertility. 

Within these symposia, seven papers are devoted to demography. Among them, 
Dorn’s (Hartman: 742-749), Taeuber’s (Hatt: 25-38), and Notestein’s (Hatt: 55-68) 
appear richest in information. The first presents estimates of population growth 
by continent since 1650, and analyzes this growth in terms of the impacts of re- 
source expansion, particularly through the discovery of the New World; of the 
growth of international commerce; of more effective technology in agriculture and 
industry; and of advances in public health. The second summarizes the evidence 
on the relations between demographic patterns and industrialization which have 
been observed in the history of Europe and Japan. The third groups the world into 
four classes of varying potential populations increase and population-to-resource re- 
lationships: technologically advanced nations, with controlled fertility; transitional 
nations, with rapidly-growing populations but declining birth rates,e.g., the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe, and Japan; areas of high population potential but with con- 
siderable resource margins, e.g. the Middle East, Africa, and South America; and areas 
of acute population pressure, characterizing the rest of the world. 

The demographic papers as a group show some inadequacies. Nowhere is a warning 
given that the underlying statistics are, on a world basis, grossly unreliable, espécially 
in regard to population dynamics. The economic and social consequences of changing 
population structures are not brought out well. Yet many are important. For example, 
since mortality and morbidity rates are closely related, decreases in the death rate cor- 
relate with decreased losses, from illness, in the labor input. Also, increases in life ex- 
pectancy increase the ratio of the productive to the dependent population. As a result 
of these two factors, income per capita will be rising in such a population so long as the 
productivity per worker does not drop excessively from declines in resource availability. 
Thus, a falling death rate is (within wide limits) in itself an economic stimulus. 

Except for Galtsoff’s article on fisheries (Hatt: 108-118), the surveys of world food- 
producing resources are superficial. The significant potentialities of forests (particularly 
deciduous) are all but ignored. The discussions of methods to increase food production 
are much more satisfactory. Many cover conventional aspects, such as manuring, 
genetic selection, and the reduction of damage from disease and insects. But two, 
Warne’s (Hatt: 84-93) and Pirie’s (pp. 180-199) appear to have special significance. 
The former stresses the potentialities of irrigation in humid lands; the latter em- 
phasizes the very small proportion of vegetative growth which is utilized as food or feed, 
and suggests research on the recovery of plant wastes and biochemical sludges. 

The gap between the industrialized nations and the rest of the world is even greater 
in per capita consumption of manufactures than in foods, approximating 14 to 1 as 
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late as 1926-29 (Hutcheson 1948: 98). Essential to the growth of manufacturing are 
capital equipment, the training of a labor force, supplies of raw materials and energy 
(largely mineral), the organization of various services, and so on. By and large, the 
papers reviewed provide little help in assessing these problems; insofar as they deal with 
construction materials, chemicals, and energy sources, they are oriented toward the 
strategic position and estimated needs of the United States, rather than those of the 
underdeveloped areas. Only Fitzgerald’s paper (Hatt: 126-137) seems truly pertinent 
and his thesis, the immense income-multiplying effect of small but carefully placed in- 
vestments, one of great significance. 

Most of the symposium on fertility is of a medical character which I am not com- 
petent to evaluate. However, Stone’s (Hartman: 769-775) international survey of at- 
titudes toward birth control is significant for a wider audience. 

D. B. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Plants, Man and Life. EDGAR ANDERSON. (245 pp., illus., $4.00. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, 1952.) 


This is one of the best books on plants to appear for a long time, and a book every 
botanist and anthropologist should read. The author, who is assistant director of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden and one of the most prominent figures in plant research, is 
distinguished for his ability to arouse interest in new methods and fields of research. 
He tells his story of useful plants simply, but it is a story so linked with the habits and 
migrations of man that it involves such seemingly unrelated personalities as a Mexican 
farmer who grew several kinds of corn, an American botanist who could find no place 
to keep all his specimens, and a Russian geneticist who was liquidated. 

We know less about our cultivated plants and weeds that follow man than we do 
about the wild flowers and birds of many remote places. Even botanists who can name 
plants collected in Guatemalan mountains or the jungles of South America are baffled 
by and try to avoid working with common garden plants and weeds that have been as 
sociated with man for thousands of years. Many anthropologists still are not aware, 
except in either a superficial or conventional way of the intricate relationships between 
man and plants; of how many plants have been fellow migrants with man; and of the 
transformation man has wrought in plants. Fortunately, the need for a better under- 
standing of our useful plants is becoming apparent and they are beginning to be 
studied. Our cultivated plants and many of our weeds probably should be considered 
as artifacts, for they have been so profoundly modified by man that they differ from 
their wild ancestors as much as projectile points differ from unworked stones. The work 
of Anderson, Mangelsdorf, Jones and their students has made most modern anthropolo- 
gists realize that food plants are a source of valuable information for their own studies, 
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and the mandarin attitudes Anderson deplores are no longer so widespread as he would 
lead his readers to believe. However, if the value of plants in the study of man is not 
fully recognized, this book should do a great deal to remedy that fault. 

The problem of the origin, development, and dispersal of cultivated plants and 
weeds is so complex that new methods had to be devised to record information and to 
analyze it. The methods Anderson developed and the difficulties and adventures he 
encountered in applying these methods are among the most interesting parts of the 
book. Some of the procedures described could be applied to the study of artifacts. The 
reader is provided some insight into botanical methods and into the importance of 
taxonomy—a much scoffed-at but essential study. A good taxonomist is not buried in 
a mass of minutiae; his observations provide him with new and more fundamental 
ways of ordering his data and contribute to a virogous sense of problem. Anderson does 
not stop with taxonomy. However, one wishes the author had indulged in fewer diver- 
sions of a personal and somewhat emotional nature and provided a simpler explanation 
of some of the genetic data. 

In the short space of one book it was obviously impossible to discuss fully the pres- 
ent status of our knowledge on the origin and diversity of even the most important cul- 
tivated plants; so this is summarized in a chapter, “A Roster of Our Most Important 
Crop Plants and Their Probable Origins.” Most of the data presented in this chapter 
are not new, perhaps; but their concise presentation in one place is a great convenience. 
Instead of having to rely on information, often supplied second-hand by anthropolo 
gists, botanical data of significant concern to anthropologists are here presented by a 
competent botanist. 

Anderson’s annotated list of suggested reading includes some of the more stimulat- 
ing sources on cultivated plants, but does not include two titles which appeared while 
the book was in press. These are Albert F. Hill, Economic Botany (McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1952) and Robert W. Schery, Plants for Man (Prentice-Hall, New York, 1952) 
Both these books were designed for use as texts, but are also two of the most conven- 
ient sources of elementary information on the major cultivated plants, from woods and 
fibers to foods, oils, and resins. 

Hucu C. Cuter 
Paut S. MarTIN 
CuicaGo NATURAL History Museum 
Curcaco, ILLINoIs 


The Study of Instinct. N. TINBERGEN. (xii, 228 pp., 130 figs., $7.00. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1951.) 


Tinbergen and Konrad Lorenz are two leaders among the group of European scien 
tists who have been developing the analytic and comparative study of animal behavior 
under the label “ethology.’’ Both have recently published books in English. The vol- 
ume by Tinbergen is a scholarly and well-documented review of the general field, while 
the volume by Lorenz (King Solomon’s Ring, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1952) is a highly personal, very readable, account of the author’s adventures with his 
subjects of study. I think anyone unfamiliar with the field would do well to read the 
Lorenz volume first, as it gives perspective and meaning to Tinbergen’s quite technical 
summary. Lorenz’s book is written in such a light and jargon-free style that, by itself, 
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it would give no idea of the depth of scholarship and care in experimental design that 
have gone into these studies. 

The general field of animal behavior should be of considerable interest to anthro- 
pologists. After all, man is an animal as well as a bearer of culture, and presumably 
there is a pattern of innate behavior underlying his cultural complexities. The material 
summarized by Tinbergen, however, is far from providing an adequate basis for any 
direct approach to man. This book performs a beautiful job of pulling together diverse 
and diverging observations, experiments and concepts, suggesting theories that will 
surely lead to much new and fruitful work. But most of the studies reviewed concern 
birds, fish, and to a lesser extent, invertebrates. The study of innate behavior in man 
will surely require a considerable preliminary or parallel development of studies of 
mammals and especially primates. These studies will not be easy, since they require the 
experimental manipulation of situations encountered by the animal in the course of its 
normal life. This is hardly possible at present with primates, in fact, since primates 
are tropical and ethologists boreal, with no overlap in distribution. Nevertheless Tin- 
bergen is hopeful, and in the last paragraphs of his book he argues that human behavior 
can be studied from the ethological point of view, and that such study holds consider- 
able promise. He points out that it would fill an area that is at present a sort of no- 
man’s-land between neurophysiology and psychology. 

The book starts with a discussion of the field of ethology, the “objective study of 
behavior,”’ showing how this differs from physiology, which tends to study the functions 
of separate organs, and from the various schools of psychology, which in general neg 
lect the study of innate behavior. The second chapter covers the analysis of behavior 
in terms of stimuli and reactions, with particular attention to the concepts of “sign 
stimuli” and “innate releasing mechanisms.” The third chapter covers internal fac 
tors—thresholds of reaction, hormones and nerve activity. Then stimuli and orienta- 
tion reactions (‘‘tropisms’’ in the more usual biological vocabulary) are discussed in 
some detail. This is followed by a chapter which attempts the synthesis of a general 
theory of innate behavior. The final three chapters are on the development of behavior 
in the individual, the adaptiveness of behavior, and the evolution of behavior. 

The book will be invaluable to biologists and experimental psychologists; I am less 
sure about its usefulness for anthropologists, even though I agree with Tinbergen’s 
hopes for the fruitfulness of the “ethological’”’ approach to problems of human behavior. 

MARSTON BATES 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Book Notes 


Problemas de la poblacién indigena de la cuenca del Tepalcatepec. GONZALO AGUIRRE BELTRAN. 
(363 pp., maps, plates, charts. Memorias del Instituto Nacional Indigenista, Vol. III, 
México, 1952.) 


The Mexican Government is carrying out a land development project modeled after the 
TVA in the hot, lowland Tepalcatepec basin in central Michoacan. Beltran’s study provides 
demographic and cultural data on some of the populations which may be benefited, and is designed 
to facilitate the plannigg and execution of the project. The field work appears not, however, to 
have been carried out in direct conjunction with the Tepalcatepec project. Beltran actually 
includes most of the Tarascan area in his study, even though much of its falls outside the project’s 
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scope, presumably because there are few Indians in the basin proper. Chapters include physical 
landscape and natural resources, detailed demographic data, economics, education, and health 
and vital statistics. Though interesting data are presented, the monograph would, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, be far more interesting if some attempt had been made to relate the findings to the prac- 
tical problems of the Telpalcatepec project. Without considerably more interpretation it appears 
doubtful that government administrators will be able to make much use of the study which, be- 
cause of a superfluity of details, leaves the reader badly in need of a summary chapter. Though the 
reviewer does not wish to quibble about details, it does seem that a de luxe edition of this type 
should number maps, plates, and charts, and include a bibliography, to accompany the very de- 
tailed 18-page index. (GzorGE M. Foster) 


Indians of the Andes: Aymaras and Quechuas. HAROLD OsBoRNE. (xiv, 266 pp., 30 illus., 2 maps, 
$4.50. International Library for Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., London; Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1952.) 


This attempt to tell the story of the native peoples of the Andes gives one the impression of 
having been written primarily for a Bolivian public in spite of the fact that it is written in English 
The author devotes a considerable amount of space to discussion of questions that have attracted 
the attention of Bolivian amateur historians and journalists, to the neglect of others more inter 
esting to anthropologists, and he has not used some of the best anthropological literature on his 
subject. His book should therefore not be taken as a synthesis of present knowledge of the subject 
covered. The most valuable sections are the ones on colonial history and on the customs of the 
present day Indians, both being based on some original work. The historical treatment remains 
distinctly inferior to Kubler’s article in vol. 2 of the Handbook of South American Indians, how- 
ever, and the ethnographic observations are generalized and impressionistic. The treatment of 
Andean archaeology is sketchy and largely based on Posnansky. The bibliography is valuable as 
a guide to recent Bolivian publications of historical and anthropological interest not listed else 
where. (JOHN HOWLAND ROWE) 


Old World Overtones in the New World: Some Parallels wiih North American Indian Musical 
Instrumenis. THEODORE A. SEDER. (70 pp., 21 plates. University Museum Bulletin, vol. 16, 
no. 4, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1952.) 


Reuben Goldberg’s beautiful photographs of various Old World and New World musical 
instruments, most of which are in the collections of the University Museum, are the principal 
contribution of this pamphlet; the four plates of vessel rattles and the plate showing an Eskimo 
handle drum are outstanding. The text is somewhat disappointing. The author’s purpose is to 
present “parallels” between musical instruments in the Old and New Worlds, “without interpre- 
tive comment, to entertain the curious and delight diffusionist detectives” (p. 3). But there is 
more than a little comment implicit in the presentation, and the would-be detective is provided 
with no references whatever. The usual idiophone, membranophone, chordophone, aerophone 
classification is greatly elaborated, based sometimes on structural principles, sometimes on evolu 
tionary suppositions, and sometimes on the manner in which the instruments are played. Some of 
the distinctions such as that between percussion and concussion seem overdrawn and one wonders 
why a beaten skin should be an “intermediate idiophone”’ while beaten bark or shields should be 
“true idiophones.” It is to be hoped that the interesting and voluminous material at the author’s 
command will some day be presented in a more rigorous and extended work. (Davip P. McAL- 
LESTER) 


Lineage Formation among the Luo. A. SouTHALL. (43 pp., 6s. 6d. Memorandum XXVI, Inter- 
national African Institute, London, 1952.) 


The Luo, of Kenya and Tanganyika, are the largest group of Nilotic-speaking peoples in East 
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Africa. From a study of their social organization has come this attempt “to document certain 
aspects of the theoretical relationship of lineage to family; to demonstrate and interpret the struc- 
tural importance of females in a system based on strict patrilineal descent; to show the divergence 
between norm and practice in Luo lineage concepts and Luo lineage activities, and to explain the 
process by which new lineages of different types are formed by reference to current or recent 
examples.” This memorandum is another impressive addition to that area of research in which the 
British anthropologists are eminent, social organization, and provides, in addition to ethnographic 
data on the Luo, certain materials of theoretical value to the student of social structure. (ROBERT 
A. LysTapD) 


Introduction to Africa: a Selective Guide to Background Reading. Library of Congress, European 
Affairs Division. (x, 237 pp. The University Press of Washington, Washington, D. C., 1952.) 


This annotated bibliography is designed for the general reader interested in an acquaintance 
with the literature on Africa, but as such it is not without usefulness for the scholar. The emphasis 
has been placed on books which are in the Library of Congress and which are in the English lan- 
guage. While the compilation does not pretend to be exhaustive, it does offer studies of diverse na- 
ture on all of the regions of Africa, including North Africa and Madagascar. The entries are 
classified by region and spheres of European influence and are sub-divided according to their 
general purposes: general surveys, histories, treatments of contemporary issues, and studies of 
native cultures. The race problem in South Africa and “cultural aspects” (rather than “native 
cultures”) in Egypt are also accorded recognition. The notations frequently identify the authors 
and their qualifications and provide brief summaries of the works. (RoperT A. LysTap) 


Les Kissi: Une Societé Noire et ses Instruments de Musique. ANDRE SCHAEFFNER. (86 pp., 8 plates 
14 figs., including two maps. L’Homme, Cahiers D’Ethnologie, de Géographie, et de Lin- 
guistique, |’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 6° Section: Sciences économiques et sociales. 
Paris, 1951.) 

This painstaking study of the musical instruments and musical usages of the Kissi of French 
Guinea, just north of the common border of Liberia and Sierra Leone, is a valuable contribution 
in many ways. The mere inventory of instruments as of 1945-1949 will be of continuing interest 
but even more important is the careful discussion of these instruments’ function in the society 
and the detailed information on the manner in which they are played. The discussion of the slit 
drum is particularly impressive in this respect. The author finds that “drum language” among the 
Kissi consists largely of secret formulae or simple signals and suggests that phonetic and tele- 
graphic comparisons have been much overworked in discussions in this area. Musicological insight 
is brought to bear on the question of Kissi history and intertribal relations: forest survivals in 
the present-day savannah life of the Kissi are of particular interest. A few drum rhythms are given 
and also some scales and trumpet melodies, enough to remind one that this type of material, 
like the material on function and manner of playing, is a very important part of the flesh that 
should cover the bones of an inventory of musical instruments. (DAvip P. MCALLESTER) 


Caste in India. Its Nature, Function, and Origins. J. H. Hutron. Second and revised edition. 
(315 pp., 2 maps, $3.00. Printed in India for Oxford University Press, 1951.) 


This second and revised edition of Hutton’s book issued only five years after the first attests 
to the well-deserved popularity of the original volume. As the reviewer of the first edition stated: 
“Of the many books on caste in India, this is certainly one of the most open-minded and best 
balanced. It presses no theory, rides no hobby, and is thoroughly modern and scholarly” (A. L. 
Kroeber in American Anthropologist, N. S. Vo\. 49, 1947, pp. 650-651). The organization and con- 
tent of the revised edition do not differ significantly from the original edition’s, hence need not 
be described again here. A few minor alterations have been made in the text, including the addi- 
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tion of some comparative data from Negro Africa; and two more useful reference maps take the 
place of the single map in the original edition. The most significant point about the new edition 
seems to this reviewer to be the fact that it was published in India, due to the wide demand for 
the book there. This circumstance will serve to widen the book’s circulation, and we may expect 
to see its sane approach to the study of caste reflected in future works by Indian scholars. The 
only respect in which the revised edition is inferior to the original is that of printing and binding 
and this is offset somewhat by its cheaper price ($3.00 instead of $3.75). (Doucias L. OLIVER) 


Religion auf Ostflores, Adonare und Solor. PAUL ArRNvT. (248 pp., map. Studia Instituti An- 
thropos, Anthropos Institut, Posieux, Freiburg/Schweiz, Volume 1, Wien-Médling, 1951.) 


This volume on the religious beliefs and practices of East Flores and neighboring islands is 
the first in a new monograph series (Studia Instituti Anthropos) being published by the Anthropos- 
Institut, which, under the inspiration and leadership of such outstanding scholars as Fathers 
Schmidt, Koppers, Hoeltker, and Gusinde, has enriched voluminously the ethnographic literature 
of this century. Many readers know only the of controversial comparative and theoretical writings 
of members of this school and are unaware of the masses of first-rate ethnographic materials turned 
out by them and by missionary priests stimulated in their investigations by the Institute. This 
volume by Father Arndt is typical of the excellent though unpretentious studies made by such 
missionaries. It is source material in a very real sense, being a more or less literal translation of 
native texts collected by the author during many years of mission work in east Indonesia. The 
data are presented under the headings of: beliefs about supreme beings, other supernatural beings, 
mankind, nature and universe; descriptions of places of sacrifices; and accounts of magic and cult 
practices. The raw data are given without abbreviation and largely without explanation. The 
exact provenience of every item is scrupulously recorded. The only excursion the author makes 
into analysis is his short section on “Connections with Hinduism.” There is also a short section 
on Property, which has been included in this volume because of the subject’s religious ramifica 
tions. Father Arndt has previously published monographs on the language and social organization 
of this area. Taken all together his writings provide valuable source material for the Malaysia 
specialist, who can utilize them with a sense of confidence not always experienced in the reading 
of more theoretically sophisticated ethnographies. (DouGLAs L. OLIVER) 


The Cohonina Culture of Northwestern Arizona. Joun C. McGrecor. (158 pp., 39 figs., 15 tables. 
Contribution No. 178, Museum of Northern Arizona. University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
Illinois, 1951.) 


This concise report deals with seventeen sites assigned to two manifestations of the Cohonina 
Branch of the Patayan Root. The sites investigated were four cave sites and thirteen surface sites 
including sherd areas, brush shelters (or “‘shades”) and two relatively large rectangular structures 
similar to the controversial Medicine Fort site, and ranging in age from A.D. 750 to a.p. 1070. This 
report should be of considerable archaeological interest because the Cohonina culture is described 
here in terms of its more central manifestations as distinguished from those previously excavated, 
most of which lie closer to the Anasazi and Sinagua-Mogollon frontiers. It also adds considerable 
data to our growing knowledge of the Patayan Root. 

After a brief, but adequate listing of the sites investigated and a general discussion of back- 
ground material such as environment, dates, previous knowledge of the culture, and excavation 
methods; there follow sections by various student excavators on ceramics, structures, stone and 
ceramic artifacts, and faunal and vegetal remains. These include an ably demonstrated pottery 
seriation by Elaine Bluhm, an unusually penetrating analysis of Cohonina metates by William 
E. Taylor and a competent description of architectural details by Jeremiah E. Epstein and Doug- 
las W. Schwartz. These sundry categories of material finds are, for the most part, well described, 
tabulated and illustrated. However details in a few of the half-tones of structures are obscure. 
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Throughout the conjectural sections of the report undue emphasis seems to be placed on the 
prevalence of flint chip and stone implement areas without pottery and their possible significance. 
It seems that more stress could have been placed on the excavated evidence with its fewer alter- 
native meanings. On the other hand, there is presented in the concluding section of the report an 
excellent general comparison of the Cohonina (Patayan), Kayenta (Anasazi) and Sinagua 

Mogollon) manifestations in terms of broad traditions at a particular time level (A.p. 750-1050). 
This should help greatly to clarify the distinctions between these three cultures at a relatively 
critical period. (Joun B. 


Excavations in Big Hawk Valley. WATSON SautH. (vii, 203 pp., 50 illus., 16 tables. Bulletin 24, 
Museum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff, 1952.) 


This is a report on excavations carried out by the Museum of Northern Arizona under the 
direction of Watson Smith during the summer of 1948 at four sites (out of 59 sites located during 
the reconnaissance) on the Wupatki National Monument and two sites nearby. Background, 
personnel, excavations, architecture, ceramics, other crafts, the identity of kivas, validity of 
taxonomic schemes, and general comparisons and inferences receive full attention. Apparently 
the sites excavated were founded by peoples of the Sinagua Branch shortly after the eruption of 
Sunset Crater, or circa A.D. 1100. One site remained Sinagua throughout, but in the others Sinagua 
peoples and culture later were replaced by Kayenta and Cohonina cultures (and people?), re 
sulting in a peaceful though temporary mingling of these diverse ethnic and cultural strains 
The region was largely abandoned by all these groups toward the end of the 12th Century a.p. 
Smith adds an appendix on burials and one on faunal remains, and there is a third appendix on 
human skeletal remains by George Ennis. (J. CHARLES KELLEY) 


Hopewellian Communities in Illinois. TuorNne Deve, Editor. (271 pp., 94 plates. Scientific 
Papers, Illinois State Museum, Vol. V, Springfield, 1952. 


Four of the six papers which comprise this volume describe the results of excavation at Hope- 
wellian sites, one explains and illustrates the combinations of pottery attributes to which type 
names have been given by students of the area, and the sixth is a brief interpretation of the archeo- 
logical data in terms of a functioning culture. These well illustrated papers on the Illinois Hopewell 
are particularly welcome at the present time, when it is increasingly evident that influences pre- 
sumably radiating from this center were responsible for important shifts in the adjacent regions. 
Excavation descriptions were written by Winslow M. Walker, John C. McGregor, Melvin L. 
Fowler, and Georg K. Neumann. Pottery type descriptions and accompanying comments are by 
James B. Griffin, and the functional synthesis is the work of Thorne Deuel. (ALBERT C 
SPAULDING) 


Two Runic Stones from Greenland and Minnesota. WittLiAM THALBITZER. (71 pp., 7 figures, 1 
table. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 116, No. 3, 1951.) 


Thalbitzer’s memorandum fails to add authentication to the Kensington (Minnesota) 
Rune Stone, as he seeks to do. The Kingigtorssuaq Stone of Greenland (long accepted as genuine) 
is reviewed in search of new evidence, but no additions are made to the previous findings by 
other scholars, nor is a philological relationship between the two inscriptions established. His 
entire argument in favor of the authenticity of the Kensington stone depends upon many assump 
tions regarding a possible Norwegian author, a Swedish scribe, some Germanic influence, a good 
measure of ingenious and prophetic invention, plus the almost phonetic transcription of a postu- 
lated mixed language. His final conclusion—“It must be admitted that the authenticity of the 
Kensington Stone is not certain’”—he buries on an inside page (p. 54) in the middle of a para- 
graph. The monograph gives the impression of a measured judgement in favor of the authenticity 
of the inscription, but it must be regarded as a bit of special pleading, in which the opposing 
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vidence is minimized. The first 48 pages of the text appear to be a translation of an earlier article 
by the same author (Danske Studier, 1946-7). This is not explicitly stated. The remainder (pp. 49 
ff.) of the current paper is specifically marked, Appendix, 1950. Unfortunately, criticisms of 
Thalbitzer’s Danish article, and recent evaluations of the Kensington Stone make the Smithsonian 
publication out of date at the time of its publication. Sven B. F. Jansson (Nordisk Tidskrift, 1949) 
and Harry Anderson (Danske Siudier, 1949-50) had already set forth philological refutations of 
Thalbitzer’s position. Philological, runological, and archeological objections to the Kensington 
Stone were discussed, and the authenticity of the find rejected, by Johannes Brgndsted in 1950 
(Aarbog for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie). The authenticity of the Kensington Stone has 
most recently been blasted by the runologist Erik Moltke (Antiquity, No. 98, June, 1951; re- 
printed, Bull. Mass. Archaeol. Soc., Vol. XIII, No. 4, July, 1952, pp. 33-37). (Wit1am S. Gov 
FREY, JR.) 


A Bone Industry from the Lower Bann. C. BLAKE WHELAN. (14 pp., 3 plates, 9 figs., 3s. 6d. Archae- 
ological Research Publications, Northern Ireland, No. 1, Belfast, 1952. Copies may be ob 
tained from Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 80 Chichester Street, Belfast, Northern Ireland.) 


Bone artifacts discovered during the dredging operations carried out in 1938-39 above the 
Cuts at Coleraine on the Bann River provide the topic for the first of a series of archaeological 
research publications authorized by the Ministry of Finance of Northern Ireland. C. Blake 
Whelan, Assistant Secretary of the Ministry, has done a scholarly piece of research in demon- 
strating that the inhabitants of the banks of the Lower Bann, an area rich in lithic and Bronze 
age objects, had, in late mesolithic times, developed a skilled technique in the manufacture of 
fishing tines made from ox bones, along with the manufacture of polished axes, pottery and certain 
lithic tools. The short appendix, by J. Wilfred Jackson on the fauna represented by the bone arti- 
facts fashioned from the slivered leg bones of the ox, bears out Mr. Whelan’s conclusion that a 
well-developed pastoral economy existed side by side with lingering mesolithic traditions, il- 
lustrating a notable time-lag in a peripheral region. The Bann report is a promising initial effort 
in a series which is planned to traverse the cultural succession from the arrival in Ulster of Ire- 
land’s first immigrants in the post-glacial period, through the successive phases in which farming 
and a settled agricultural economy were introduced, down to the trading achievements of the 
Irish Bronze Age, the arrival of the early Celtic Church and beyond into medieval times. (Jonn 
L. Correr) 


Psychiatry and Medical Education. Edited by Joun C. Wurrenorn. (viii, 164 pp. American 
Psychiatric Association, Washington, 1952.) 


This book comprises a report of the conference on the place of psychiatry in undergraduate 
medical education held at Cornell University, June 21-27, 1951. In addition to psychiatrists 
and other medical specialists, the conference was attended by representatives from anthropology 
(A. Irving Hallowell and Leo Simmons), sociology, psychology, and other social sciences. The 
most general formulation of the conference was that “the aim of psychiatric teaching in the 
medical school is to prepare the medical student to deal intelligently and skillfully with patients 
as persons, and to provide him with the basic knowledge of psychological and social problems and 
resources in relation to health and disease.”’ The conference deliberations in this book serve to 
disclose the intricate and perplexing problems underlying so deceptively simple a formulation. 
Anthropologists concerned with the application of their discipline in medicine and medical educa- 
tion will be most interested in the chapters on Human Ecology (defined as “the interaction of 
human organism with human eavironment”’) and Personality in the Training of Physicians, and 
The Community and the Physician. The main importance of this report for anthropologists is as 
an indication of the extent to which cultural anthropology and sociology are being included as 
part of undergraduate medical education.(Wim.1AmM CAUDILL) 
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Dogma and Compulsion. TuEopor Rerk. (332 pp., $5.00. International Universities Press, New 
York, 1951.) 


In “Dogma and the Obsessional Idea,” the first, and the best, essay in this book, Reik de- 
velops his thesis that much of Catholic dogma, and the earliest doctrinal struggles within the 
Church, are concerned with the effort to place the Heavenly Father and Son in their proper rela- 
tion to each other. Reik examined this “father-son struggle” as expressed in Christian tradition, 
using the syndrome of the obsessional neurosis as an analytic tool. For Reik, the process of de- 
velopment of the dogmas of the Near Eastern Religions (including Catholicism) is identical with 
the processes of obsessional neurosis. In spite of his claims that his use of this approach is heuristic, 
we find (pp. 155-156) that Reik does think that dogma develops just as, and for the same reasons 
that, obsessional neurosis does. If this point is not taken too seriously, reading this scholarly and 
scintillating essay can be thoroughly enjoyable. The rest of the volume with the exception of 
“Man the Mythmaker,” which gives the now well-known and valuable psychoanalytic theory of 
myth as projection of “instinctual” impulses, conflicts, and repressions, does not approach the 
first essay in quality. The second half of the book, made up of papers written between 1917 and 
1924, is full of cliches about totemism and “primeval parricide,” and about the mission of psycho 
analysis that, unfortunately for us, turned so many anthropologists from psychoanalysis twenty 
years ago. Who would agree that psychoanalysis “embraces in its entirety the evolution of the 
human psyche, and all its productions; in other words, the whole cultural history of humanity”? 

p. 282.) (Jutes Henry) 
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LETTERS TO THE EpIToR 


On HistoricaAL AND ETHNOGRAPHIC TECHNIQUES 
Sir: 


I feel tempted to offer two critical comments on Fenton’s commendable plea for 
the combination of historical and ethnographic techniques (A merican Anthropologist, 
vol. 54, pp. 328-339, 1952). 

Doubtless owing to the obscurity of my phrasing in a sentence referred to by Fen- 
ton, he does not correctly define our differences. Like himself, I not only concede, but 
insist that all existing documents on a people must be utilized by the ethnographer. 
What I dispute is that documentary evidence for all areas of the globe, e.g. for the in- 
terior of New Guinea, exists prior to very recent times; and, further, in my opinion the 
evidence that does exist is of immensely varying value. I certainly prefer the testimony 
of Maximilian as an eye-witness concerning the purchase of a dance by one Plains tribe 
from another to mere inference to that effect; but such inference may be wholly con- 
vincing in the absence of direct testimony when the resemblances are overwhelmingly 
numerous or specific. We may not be able to determine where precisely the Dog society 
of the Plains originated, but that the several tribes possessing it did not independently 
invent it may be inferred as absolutely certain. 

Much more important is the second matter. ““The men on Wissler’s team,” we read, 
“proceeded as if historical sources were not available to them, and treated Plains cul- 
ture in flat perspective.” One glance at Wissler’s, Skinner’s, Spier’s or my own papers in, 
say, Vol. 5 or Vol. 11 of the Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural 
History, suffices to refute this extraordinary allegation. During my early contacts with 
Wissler he told me that at one time he and Wm. Jones had valiantly agreed jointly to 
read all the old sources on the North American Indians. In his treatise on “The Material 
Culture of the Blackfoot Indians,” he explicitly stresses a dynamic approach to primi- 
tive cultures and ransacks early authors on every phase of native life dealt with. He 
may be criticised for not consistently adhering to the principle, but not for either 
repudiating it in the abstract or for uniformly failing to examplify it in practise. 

Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


An EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CULTUROLOGICAL 
EXPLANATION OF THE INcEstT TABU 
Sir: 


In the American Anthropologist for July-September, 1948 (Vol. 50, No. 3) Leslie 
White argued against psychological explanations of the incest tabu and advanced one 
based on “culturological’’ premises. The crux of Professor White’s argument is 
summed up in one sentence: “Incest was defined and exogamous rules were formulated 
in order to make cooperation compulsory and more extensive, to the end that life be 
made more secure.” (Pp. 433-434.) 

White credits Sir Edward Tylor with having given the first clear formulation of the 
thesis he advocates. 
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rhe fact is, however, that a British political philosopher beat Tylor to it by more 
than a good century. I cite a passage from the writings of Lord Henry St. John Boling 
broke (1678-1751) who argued that the prohibition of incest serves “to improve socia- 
bility among men, and to extend it as wide as possible, in opposition to that insociability 
which is so apt to grow up between distinct families and states.” Bolingbroke, a thor- 
ough-going rationalist, friend and confidant of Voltaire, Pope and Swift, argued wholly 
in “culturological” terms (only he called them “political’’). In his discussion of incest 
he was crossing swords with the Scottish philosopher and economist, Francis Hutcheson 
(1649-1746), who maintained that man is endowed with an innate moral sense which 
instinctively leads him to choose those actions which naturally procure “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” Hutcheson saw the prohibition of incest as an in- 
stinctive response to the moral sense when he wrote his treatise A Search into the Na- 
lure of Society (1723). But he also became something of a half-hearted culturologist 
when he added to his instinctive thesis in his Short Introduction to Moral Philosophy 
(1743) the explicit statement that the social effect of the moral rejection of incest “has 
probably been to diffuse further that good-will and endearment which frequently arises 
from consanguinity and affinity.” 

It can be seen that Bolingbroke and Hutcheson agreed with each other (and White) 
on the effect of the incest tabu in widening the circles of social cooperation. Boling- 
broke, however, saw it in purely cultural terms and baldly declared that far from being 
instinctive or innate, “the abhorrence is as artificial as the shame which leads men to 
cover their genitals and to copulate in private.” 

He even adumbrated Malinowski’s theory by holding that an additional effect 
(should we say, ‘“‘function’’?) of the tabu is to prevent destruction of the essential foun- 
dation of society. Parents who marry their children, he argued, will weaken their off- 
springs’ respect for them as the chief magistrates of the family, and what weakens the 
family weakens the greater commonwealth.' 

E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
LAKE City, UTAH 


NOTE 


1 For further details of these and other 18th century theories, see A. O. Aldridge, “The 
Meaning of Incest From Hutcheson to Gibbon,” (Etiics, Vol. LXI, 1951), pp. 309-313. 


ConcERNING Los Chortis ante el problema maya' 
SIR: 


Betty Starr’s critical review of Los Chortts ante el problema maya (American Antho- 
pologist, Vol. 53, no. 3 (pp. 353-369)) provides an interesting discussion of methodologi- 
cal problems. In my opinion it shows why methods of studying American Indians must 
be revised. Most ethnographers are unfamiliar with Indian ways of thinking, feeling 
and expressing themselves, hence ignorant of the spiritual reality of the American 
Indian—both at present and in the past—and consequently cannot encompass Indian 
culture. 
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This situation, reflected throughout the works of American anthropologists, be- 


comes evident in Starr’s comments on my account of Chorti spiritual life. ~~ 
The critique focussed on the methodological aspect of my investigation, and rightly ; 
emphasized the need to make known my exact sources of information, in view of the Gu. 
fact that my data are so different from those of other investigators. I have therefore ( 
paid particular attention to the sources of my data in a forthcoming article in the 
Bolettn Bibliograéfico de Antropologta Americana. Here I can make only some general 
comments. 
Starr analyzes my book in the light of internal and external evidence. She considers by Sol 
valid my data which refer to the Chorti material culture and life cycle because they does n 
include many traits known to be present in Mesoamerica through the work of other in- 
vestigators. But, unaware of the limitations of current ethnographic techniques, and . 
that in dealing with the Indian spiritual world I was forced to break new ground, she _— 
questions my data because there are none comparable from other communities. But 
must we refuse to accept new data not secured previously by other investigators who 
are ignorant of religious secrets, the pagan ritual system, theogony, cosmogony, sym- 
bolism—in a word—the peculiar spiritual expressions of the aborigine who tries to hide _ 
them in order to preserve his cultural values? Ii 
Since the external evidence is lacking only because of the deficiency of the system brok 
of investigation, our studies of American Indian religion must begin afresh from new takes 
facts, revealed by Indian priests, such as we have in the case of the Chortf. The work vesti 
has already begun. Stimulated by disclosures in Los Chortés . . . some ethnographers as su 
are already finding significant parallels in other Indian groups. My latest publication gato: 
(1952) provides additional data to show that the present-day Indian still lives in com- mari 
plete dependence upon his pre-Columbian myths, which myths constitute for him a then 
way of life. To live and act in accordance with mythical norms is his constant obses- deve 
sion. This book establishes sytematic correspondences among the myths, rites and he h 
traditional customs, the calendar, the theatre and other cultural manifestations of the poin 
present-day Indian. The ancient Popol-Vuh is not only perfectly intelligible to Maya- 
Quiche Indians, but it constitutes for them a living reality: the myths guide their con- E: 


duct in all significant individual and collective acts. 

These myths and their accompanying rites express a timeless religious ideal whose 
beginning was in mythical times. This ideal is therefore present today as well as in pre 
historic times and at all historic levels. It follows that pre-hispanic art reflects the very 
religious ideas now held by the living Indian and therefore that one must include in a 
single context evidence provided both by present-day Indians and by the archeological 
monuments, the paintings, and the codices of prehistoric times. Consequently, Indian 
spiritual reality is subject to strict comparative scientific method, utilizing data of 
ethnography, archeology, linguistics, and written sources. Errors in interpretations 
quickly come to light both because of the variety of evidences thus brought to bear 
and because any arbitary interpretation sounds a discordant note in the perfect in- 
ternal harmony of Maya-Quiche culture. 

Conjectures, hypotheses and subjective interpretations of Indian culture and his- 
tory were pardonable while knowledge was confined to exterior aspects of culture and 
we were ignorant of the mythological cast of Indian thought. But since the Chorttf dis- 
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closures, our working methods must be changed, to adjust them to ethnographic fact 
and to reduce to a minimum the area of speculation. 
RAFAEL GIRARD 
GUATEMALA CITY 
GUATEMALA 
NOTE 

1 At Sr. Girard’s request, this communication has been translated (very freely) and shortened 
by Sol Tax. The translator has done his best to make Girard’s views very clear, even though he 
does not share them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Girarp, El Popol-Vuh, fuente histérica. Antigua Libreria Robredo, Mexico. Libreria 
Cosmos, Guatemala. Guatemala, 1952. 


REJOINDER 
SIR: 

In the above communication, Rafael Girard reiterates his contention that he has 
broken new ground in dealing with the spiritual reality of the American Indian and 
takes me to task for refusing to accept new data not secured previously by other in 
vestigators. The problem, as I see it, lies not in the acceptance or rejection of new data 
as such; rather, it has to do with the potentialities of Girard’s method for other investi 


‘ 


gators. If Girard’s “‘success’”’ in penetrating the core of Chortti religious life is due pri 
marily to the particular circumstances of his long-standing, personal relations with 
them, then his method may n-. be easily used by others. If, on the other hand, he has 
developed a methodology which may be effectively employed by other investigators, 
he has made a contribution to anthropology. He has not, in my opinion, clarified this 
point thus far. 
BETTY STARR 
ESCUELA NACIONAL DE ANTROPOLOGIA E Historia 
Mexico City 
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JOHANN Boremus (FL. 1500): AN Earty ANTHROPOLOGIST 


To many literate Europeans in the early sixteenth century the need for forming 
some judgment concerning the manners and customs of mankind was urgent. For 
the first New World explorations had not only revived the old problem of cultural 
diversity, but they had re-opened it in a new form resistant to the traditional Mosaic 
solution. Historians, cosmographers, and moralists, on whom rested the responsibility 
for effecting some sort of intellectual harmonization between old and new ideas, were 
eager for more information. To accomplish their task, they required detailed knowledge 
onat least three levels—temporal, geographical and cultural. They needed greater partic- 
ularity concerning the still little known habits of contemporary New World man over 
seas. They needed greater detail than had yet been assembled by anyone on the cul- 
tures of comtemporary peoples of Europe, Asia, and Africa. And they also needed his- 
torical detail. Realizing even than that exhaustive descriptions of all contemporary 
peoples would still not inform them concerning the manners and customs of mankind 
in the past, scholars made repeated, if sometimes abortive, attempts to assemble in- 
formation on the sequences of cultures of historical man, during the course of his re- 
corded experience. 

Prior to the explorations, the desire for knowledge concerning the details of cultural 
diversity had been met, if not satisfied, by resorting to Herodotus and Pliny; or, what 
amounted to much the same thing, by turning to medieval and renaissance encyclope- 
dias such as Isidore’s Etymologies (622), the Speculum Magnum of Vincent of Beauvais 
(c.1250), or De proprietatibus rerum (c.1230) by Bartolomeus Anglicus. The authors of 
these impressive compilations were, among other things, the anthropologists of the 
middle ages—or the collectors of manners and customs, who joined their “ethnological” 
researches with cosmology, cosmography, history, zoology, and botany. But for that 
reason, if no other, namely, the universality of their scholarly interests, their data on 
manners and customs had become formalized, stereotyped, and interpenetrated with 
fabulous detail. It was buried for the ordinary literate person in many not easily ac- 
cessible volumes. And inaddition to that, the more recently gathered materials, collected 
by voyagers, were scattered in a multitude of reports, hard to come at, and mingled 
distractingly with all sorts of extraneous information. Both the medieval data and the 
modern, referring to the cultures of Europe, Africa, Asia and the New World, needed 
to be collected and ordered for the use of scholars and the enlightenment of the public. 

This was the task undertaken by an obscure scholar named Johann Boemus, who 
may well have been the first to perceive the need and to attempt to meet it. Born in 
Aub in Franconia and writing between 1515 and 1520, Boemus was a contemporary 
of Copernicus and Sir Thomas More; he was an elder member of the generation of Jean 
Bodin and Giovanni Botero; and, if still living in the sixth decade of the sixteenth 
century, an old man when Bacon and Shakespeare were born. Little more than this! 

a few dates and the place of his birth—is known of him, beyond the salient fact that in 


1 He is said to have been an Hebraicist, and a younger contemporary of the better known 
scholars of Hebrew, Johann Reuchlin (1450-1522) and Conrad Pellikan (1478-1556). 
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the year 1520 in the city of Augsburg he published a little book entitled Omnium gen 
tium mores, leges, et ritus, ex mullis clarissimis rerum scriptoribus . . . collectos: & in libros 
iris distinctos Africam, Asiam, Europam:* which was first translated into English as 
The fardle of fagions (1555), and later as The manners, lawes, and customes of all nations. 
Collected out of the best writers (1611). Some measure of its interest to the several peoples 
of Europe may be inferred from the re-issues of the book and its translations. A few 
years after its first appearance, or in 1536, a revised and expanded Latin edition was 
published; and following that, from 1536 to 1611, there were at least 23 editions in 
five languages 


nine in Latin, five in Italian, four in French, three or four in English, 
and one in Spanish. It was translated into French twenty years after its first Latin 
issue; into Italian after twenty-two years; and reached the vernacular reading public 
of England after about thirty-five years. 

In this book, Johann Boemus makes his simple purpose very clear. “I have... 
collected, abridged, digested and compacted together’* the manners, customs, and 
institutions that have hitherto been “skatered, and by piece meale set furthe to pos 
teritie”; that in this collection readers might “‘finde easily when thei would, the somme 
of Thynges compiled in one Booke, that thei ware wonte with tediousnes to sieke in 
many.’ It was his opinion that these “histories” or descriptions, adequately assembled 
and organized, would not only tell his readers of the laws and governments of other 
nations, but afford instruction as to “what orders and institutions are fittest to be or- 
dayned, and observed in our own for the establishment of perfect peace.’’> With the 
customs of antiquity, as well as those in current usage, spread out for contemplation 
and comparison, European readers could not only form moral judgements as to the 
good or bad; they would also be placed in a position to appreciate their own good for- 
tune; to realize that they lived in a good age; to perceive how man had advanced; 
to see “in what perfection we now live at this day, and how simply, rudely, and un- 
civilly our forefathers lived, from the Creation of the World to the Generall Flood, and 
for many ages after.’ 

The time was early. In 1520 America had been known to better informed men in 
Europe for about twenty-eight short years, but the existence of a fourth continent was 
unsuspected by most of the population. Though Johann Boemus may have been as- 
sociated with those who were responsible for the geographical renaissance in Germany, 
Sebastian Munster’s (1489-1552) great modern cosmography had not yet been pub 
lished; and in England Richard Eden (1521?-1576), Richard Hakluyt (c.1553-1616), 
and Samuel Puchas (1575?-1626) were yet to be born and to undertake their collections 
of voyages. If, therefore, Boemus was bent on the task of assembling the manners and 
customs of all nations, “having never (himself) by travelling into those partes, beene 
eye-witnesse of them,” on whom did he rely for information? How, having found his 
material, did he arrange and order it? To what traits, customs, and institutions did 
he direct his descriptive attention? And what were the major problems raised for him 
by his collection? 

It is apparent at once that his sources, the wells of “anthropological” information 


?S. Grimm and M. Wirsung: Augustae Vindelicorum (1520). 
* Boemus (1611) Author’s Preface. 4 Boemus (1555) Author’s Preface. 
* Boemus (1611) Translator’s Preface. ® Boemus, as cited, Author’s Preface. 
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on which he drew for his compilation, were not, except in a few cases, the reports of 
recent travelers, either in Europe or the New World. They were largely the “historiog- 
raphers” or scholars of the Elder world—some forty-two of them—all known to liter- 
ate men throughout the middle ages, and including Josephus, Thucydides, Ptolomy, 
Diodorus Siculus, Pomponius Mela, Orosius, Solinus and the like. Herodotus is men- 
tioned by Boemus nine times; Sabellicus,’ “out of whose history we have taken most 
matters,’”’® six times; Pliny, four; and the others once or twice. But internal evidence 
suggests that, although Boemus meticulously introduces each chapter with an acknowl- 
edgement of indebtedness to one or two predecessors, he fails to acknowledge all; 
nor does he hesitate to take over as his own both content and form of expression. In 
the sixteenth century, respect for authority still implied the acceptance of word as 
well as matter. Indeed, it appears to have been the role of this scholar to transmit 
the ethnological lore of the middle ages to the learned men of the renaissance, but at 
the same time to submit it to some re-organization and some critical analysis. 

But before he could get underway in the description of the manners and customs 
of diverse peoples, it was necessary for Boemus to respond to a compelling medieval 
convention: to deal with “mans originall”; to locate the “begynnyne” of mankind in 
both space and time; or to surround him with a cosmography and ground him in his- 
tory. The world is therefore divided, ‘‘according to thaunciente devisions of the earth, 
into thre partes, Affrique, Asie, and Europe’; and the first men are set down—initially 
in conformity with classical tradition in Ethiopia,® and then in accordance with Scrip- 
tural historiography in Judea.'® However, in this dual implantation of the race, which 
departs significantly from earlier Mosaic solutions, Boemus is not so much espousing a 
polygenetic theory of human origins as exhibiting that theoretical uncertainty which 
the conflict of authorities, classical and Biblical, had imposed upon his generation. Or, 
since at the beginning of the renaissance few men could make up their minds on such 
matters," he indicates the conflict without comment, and leaves to his readers the difii- 
cult task of resolving it. The alternatives are emphasized in his first two chapters: the 
one entitled The true opinion of Divines concerning mans originall, and the other The 
false opinion of the Ethnicks concerning mans original. But to the confusion of the 
modern reader, he escapes a rational decision between opposing theories by denouncing 
as an impudent lie the classical doctrine of the eternality of the world and of man, 
while apparently accepting both the classical and hexaemeral conception of the Crea- 
tion.” 

The African discoveries made by Portuguese mariners during the fifteenth century 
were apparently unknown to Boemus, or at least he omits reference to them and to the 
peoples with whom they established contact. Hence, the description of cultural diver- 
sities in that continent was limited geographically to its northernmost parts, and to 
the peoples known to antiquity in the countries of Ethiopia, Egypt and Carthaginia. 
His chief focus of interest, as for most medieval cosmographers, was Ethiopia, which, 

7 Sabellicus, Marcus Antonius Coccius (1438-1506), author of Rhapsodiae historiarum en- 
neades (1498), a general history of the world from the Creation to 1503. 

8 Boemus, as cited, 14. * Boemus, as cited, 11. 

0 Boemus (1555) Bk. IT, Ch. iv. " Allen (1950) 10-11. 

2 Boemus (1611) 67. 
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according to ancient convention, was divided into two regions, ‘“‘whereof one lieth in 
Asia, the other in Affrike: That in Asia is now called India... and is joined to the 
other called AEthopia, which is bigger and more southward.’’" On the other hand, when 
he turned later in the book to the description of the manners and customs of Asiatic 
and European peoples, the geographical stage is more extended and the cultural pano 
rama wider and more familiar. In Asia, where again the influence of the ancients sways 
his choice, it is the ten “most famous”’ nations which receive his attention, including 
Panchaia, “‘a region of Arabia’; Assyria and Babylonia; Medea, Parthia, Persia, India 
and Scythia; while in Europe, working from east to west and north he describes twenty 
nine areas—some very briefly—including Greece, the Slavic countries, Germany and 
its provinces, Italy, Gallia, Spain, Portugal, and Britain. 

Despite obvious omissions, the range of traits, customs, and institutions reported 


y Boemus in these several regions was very wide—wider by far than that to be 
found in any of the medieval encyclopedias. This, indeed, is a distinctly modern feature 
of the Omnium gentium mores. Moreover, as selected by him from that larger but highly 
scattered body of cultural descriptions in his many sources, this assemblage of traits 
throws a revealing light not only upon his personal interests but upon what he took to 
be the interests of the sixteenth century reading public. Drawing upon those who had 
recorded both the cultural past and the cultural present in many regions, but failing 
at times to distinguish clearly between what man had done and what man was doing, 
he at least touches upon diversities in law, government, class and occupational struc 
ture, dwellings, language, writing, money, transportation, and the morality of women; 
while he places special emphasis on diversities in marriage systems, religions, funeral 
rites, weapons and warfare, justice, diet and apparel. Out of about twenty-five dif 
fering peoples, to whom he gave the most extensive descriptive attention, the in 
stitution of marriage (including the morality of women and habits of child-caring) 
is described for twenty-three; religion for eighteen; funeral rites for seventeen; weapons 
and warfare for fourteen; diet for twelve, and so on. In discussing marriage, the 
most frequently and completely described institution, Boemus distinguished be 
tween endogamous and exogamous peoples, though without using those terms; and 
between polygyny and polyandry. Dowries, provisions for divorce, punishments for 
adultery, betrothal and marriage ceremonies were of absorbing interest. In the matter 
of religion, and in addition to a constant interest in its ceremonial aspects, the problem 
of the origin of the Gods is raised in conjunction with that of idolatry; sun worship 
is recognized and described; and monotheists are distinguished from polytheists. The 
most fully described cultures, in terms of the numbers of traits or institutions men 
tioned or stressed, were those at the farthest geographical remove from the author—the 
cultures of India, Ethiopia, Tartary, Egypt, Sparta, Scythia, and Germany. Those 
which received lesser attention were the European cultures in general, and in Europe, 
those of the Bavarians, some of the Slavs, the Poles, the Lithuanians and the Bohe- 
mians. 


Far off India was not only favored by Boemus with an amplitude of detail, but its 


8 The misuse of the name of India to designate Ethiopia was common after the decline of 
Roman commerce in the Far East and the loss of geographical knowledge. (Kimble, G. H. T.: 
Geography in the middle ages. 1938}, 12.) 
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description, charged with admiration not unmixed with incredulity, yields consider- 
able insight into sixteenth century European social opinion, or current standards of 
the culturally good, the criteria of true civility. This eastern country, he says, is so 
vast that it is thought to form a third part of the whole world. It contains “sundry 
sorts” of people, and five thousand cities, because—and here we are presented with an 
explanation of urbanism and high cultural achievement in terms of homogeneity of 
population—because the Indians alone among all mankind have never encouraged 
emigration. According to Boemus, ‘“‘home-bredness”’ or “home-born-ness,”—by which 
he meant simply staying at home, or perhaps the practice of endogamy—was an asset 
to a culture. The Indians are introduced as never having “‘discharged theim selves of 
any overplus of issue, as others have done: but alwaie kepte their owne offspryng 
at home in their owne countrie.’’"“ As for the ever-recurring theme of apparel, they were 
described as “‘greate deckers and trimmers of themselves’’ with precious stones and 
garments of linen and wool, “‘to, to, gaude glorious.’’ As for social organization, “‘the 
commune wealthe ... was some tyme devided into seven states or degrees’’: sages, 
husbandmen, breeders and feeders, artificers, handicraftsmen, men of war, surveyors 
or masters of report, presidents and heads of the common councils. This caste system 
was rigid. According to custom, a man could not marry “out of the ordre, wherin his 
callyng lieth, ne chaunge his trade. For neither maie the souldiour occupie housebandrie 
thoughe he woulde: ne the artificers intremedle with the doctrine of the sages.’’® 
Among the sages were philosophers called Gymnophists, inhabiting the uttermost 
and shady parts of the realm, and among these were the Brahmans “which . . . live a 
pure and simple life, led with no likerous lustes of other mennes vanities. This people 
longeth for no more than nature requyreth naturallye. Thei are content with suches 
foode as cometh to hande, desiryng no suche as other menne tourne the worlde almost 
upside downe to have, leaving no element unransaked to gette a gowbin for their glo- 


tenous gorge . . . For the building of their houses, they send not over sea for stone. . . 
they bake no bricks, nor digge sande. But either make them caves in the earthe, or 
take suche as thei finde ready made in the sides of the mounteines and hilles. . . . Ther 
is no glittering apparel, no rattelinge in sylkes, rusteling in velvettes, but a little brieche 
of brawded rushes . . . The women are not sette oute to allure, ne pinched in to please, 
ne garnished to gase at. No heare died, no lockes oute lated, no face painted, no skinne 
slicked, no countrefeicte countenaunce, nor mynsing of passe . . . Thei builde no toum- 
bes for the deade: more like unto chirches then graves. Thei bewry not up their ashes 
in pottes dalmed full of pearle and precious stone .. . ’”!7 


By reason of the spaciousness of the Indian sub-continent, there were also “sundry 
people”’ who existed in an uncivil manner. Some lived on marshy ground, fed them- 
selves on fish, went out in boats made of cane, and wore garments made of reed. Some, 
like the Padae, were cattle-raisers, fed on fish, and having killed their old or diseased, 
ate them. Some killed no living thing, nor planted, nor sowed, nor built houses, but 
lived only on herbs. Among another people, the Catheians, it was the custom for widows 


4 Boemus (1555) Bk. II, Ch. viii. % Boemus (1555) Bk. II, Ch. viii. 
‘6 Boemus (1555) Bk. II, Ch. viii. '7 Boemus (1555) Bk. II, Ch. viii. 
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to be burned on the sepulchers of their husbands; while a dog-headed folk, with no 
voices other than snarling or barking, resided in certain hills." 

Though the Chinese were less well-known to Boemus than many other peoples, 
the admiration expressed for the culture of the Indians was extended to theirs. ‘“The 
Seretines,” he said, ‘are a debonaire people, and such lovers of quietnesse, that thei 
shonne to entremedle with any other... Merchauntes passe their outmost floude 
toward them (their boundary river), but thei maie come no nigher.”’ Along the river 
banks, ‘“‘indwellers of the Countrie” spread out their goods for sale. “The buyer cometh, 
and as he iudgeth theim by his eye to be worthe, without further trade or feloweshippe 
betwixte theim, so laieth he downe. And if thei (the indwelling Chinese) receive it, he 
departeth with ye ware.’* There was no need among these upright people for enforce 
ing injunctions against adultery or theft, “For the feare of their lawes is of more force, 
then the constellation of their nativities.’® So chaste were they that “thei dwelle as 
it ware in the beginnyng, or entryng of the worlde . . . thei are neither skourged with 
Blastynges, ne Haile, ne Pestilence, ne such other evilles.’”” They “continue long in life, 
and die without grief.” 

Running through all of this is a subdued note of disquiet concerning the condition 
of contemporary civil society in Europe, recalling the spirit in which Sir Thomas More 
had written his Utopia only four years before in 1516. More’s narrator, a mariner who 
had recently returned from three voyages with Amerigo Vespucci, is presented as a 
critic of his homeland. He “‘rehearsed many acts and constitutions (seen elsewhere) 
whereby these our cities, nations, countries and kingdoms may take ensample, to emend 
their faults, enormities and errours.’”' The same theme occurs in the Omnium gentium 
mores. Inferring faults and enormities in the West and speaking again of the Brahmans 
of India as social and moral exemplars, Boemus points out that “thei have no niede to 
crave one anothers helpe and reliefe, wher no manne maketh clayme by (thine) and by 
(myne) but every manne taketh wat he lusteth and lusteth no more than he niedeth. 
Envie cannot dwell ther, ne none of her impes, wher all be equalle, and none above other 
and all alike poore, maketh all alike riche . . . Ther can no lawe appiere, because none 
offence appeareth . . . Pride hath no stroke over them, among whom there is no diver- 
site... Thei kepe no warres, but mainteine peace, not with force but with peaceable 
behaviour and manners. . . Thei covette no sightes, nor shewes of misrule: no disguis 
singes nor entreludes . . . Thei have neither mootehalls, ne universities, whose disagree 
ble doctrine more leaning to apish arte, then to natural reason and experience, never 
bringeth anye staye, or certeinte of thinges.’”” Of course, the author of the Omnium 
gentium mores has unfavorable comment for other human groups as well, but these are 
usually such as the more or less legendary folk of Lybia, who lived a rude and savage 
kind of life; or the people inhabiting the Gulf of Arabia who, carrying the shape of men, 
yet lived like beasts, discerning no difference between good and evil; or the Scythians, 
“not tameable by any toil.” The latter, however, were uncivil or barbarous folk and, 
at the moment, relatively unimportant to his argument. Boemus’ first interest was in 

18 Boemus (1611) 98, 102. 19 Boemus (1555) Bk. II, Ch. ix. 
20 Boemus (1555) Bk. IT, Ch. ix. 21 More (1551) 45-46. 
2 Boemus (1555) Bk. IT, Ch. viii. 
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his homeland. It was, therefore, to the positive moral attainment of the East that he 
wished to call Europe’s reluctant attention—to the life ‘of ye unchristened Brahmans, 
wher with we christians are so farre out of love, that we are afraied leaste any man should 
beleve it to be true.” 

But one cannot read far in the pages of the Fardle of fagions, or the Manners, lawes, 
and customes of all nations, without noting that, although the author was primarily 
concerned with collecting “the most famous and memorable lawes, customes, and man- 
ners which many historiographers . . . have confusedly, and by parts, commended to 
us,” this collection when completed raised searching questions. Viewable, in the first 
instance, as merely an amusing spectacle of cultural curiosities, the collection of customs 
and institutions came soon to be thought of as an exhibition of the extreme diversifica- 
tion of human behavior; as a disclosure of the presence in the one family of God’s 
children, or in the one human species, of a wide array of many forms of worship, many 
systems of marriage, many codes of law, many commonwealths, types of shelter, diet 
and apparel. It confronted this collector and his readers with the problem of cultural 
differences; not, it is true, for the first time in the history of thought, but with the added 
impact of more and better-organized evidence. 

Logically, of course, there are two answers to the question posed by the recognition 
of cultural diversification, or by the observation of the differences obtaining in the ways 
the members of various human groups, so like physically, conduct their several joint 
lives. It may be assumed that cultural difference has been the rule from the very begin- 
ning of things; that human groups were created culturally diversified. Or, it may be 
maintained that diversity came upon man—a creature originally uniform in manners, 
ideas, and institutions—at some moment subsequent to his terrestrial appearance or 
creation. 

As has been suggested above, there are several statements in the Omnium gentium 
mores intimating that Johann Boemus was one of those learned men of the early six- 
teenth century whose confidence in the inerrancy of the Biblical cosmology and cosmog- 
raphy had been shaken by the revival of the classical studies, and by the current con- 
flict between faith and reason. At all events, without overtly adopting a polygenetic 
theory of human origins, with its corollary of original cultural diversification, Boemus 
deviated radically from the Mosaic solution. That is, he installed the “first men” 
in at least two different regions: in Ethiopia, where the Gods were “first honoured, and 
sacred ceremonies ordained’’; and also in Judea* where, he tells us, a people resided 


who “onely of all other many chalenge the honour of auncientie . . . as beinge of all 
other the firste,... the people that was mother of lettres, and sciences.’”™ Indeed 


China, where a people still dwelt, according to this collector, “as it ware in the begin- 
nyng, or entryng of the worlde,”’ might be considered a third site of the planting of the 
race. 

As a churchman, however, Boemus was committed at least formally to the second 
alternative, or to the historical introduction of diversity after an interval of cultural 
uniformity. And here, in general, his argument falls into a modified hexaemeral pattern. 
Beginning with the creation of Adam and Eve, man is said to have traversed three 
periods: the first, a period of incivility in Paradise “without blemish of wo’’; the second, 


% Boemus (1611) 11, 68. * Boemus (1555) Bk. II, Ch. iv. 
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a period of evil, corruption and conflict; and the third, a period of civility. Cultural 
diversity, as one of the concomitants of the intrusion of evil, was assumed to have been 
introduced when the waters of the Flood subsided and the sons of Noah, possessed of a 
common biological inheritance and a common culture, were dispersed or diffused from 
the Ark to re-people an empty earth. Or rather, as Boemus puts it (and it is an impor- 
tant modification of doctrine), diversity ensued upon the severance of the Adamic and 
Noachian tradition; upon “that short and untimely alienation of the children (of 
Noah) from their progenitors (of whose life and manners they had but little taste)” ;* 
or more specifically, upon that episode when Cham, as one son, seated himself in Ara 

bia, “and left no trace of religion to his posteritie, because he had none learned of his 
father. Whereof it came to passe, that when in the process of tyme they were increased 
to to many for that lande: beyng sent out as it ware, swarme aftre swarme into 
other habitations, and skatered at length into sondry partes of the worlde . . . some fel 
into errours whereout thei could never unsnarle themselves. The tongue gan altre 
and knowledge of the true God and all godlie worshippe vanished out of mind; . . .* 
in so much as many of them might be said to live a life so uncivill and barbarous, as 
hardly could any difference bee discerned betwixt them and brute beasts.’’*? 

In this hypothesis, involving migration and diffusion plus a break in the uniformity 
of traditional practices, cultural diversity was counted a penalty for sin, a fate meted 
out to man for his transgressions. This fate—the loss of uniformity—was precipitated 
when the line of the bearers of the traditions of Adamic man was severed, either willfully 
or as the result of the inadvertent wanderings of one group too far from the patriarchal 
hearth for the continued maintenance of communication. In this separated group and 
its posterity, therefore, the providence or the historical accident which had imposed 
the Flood led also to dispersion over great distance. Distance, in turn, led to the disap- 
pearance of former social institutions, notably religion; to the encroachment of a state of 
barbarism, envisaged and defined as a condition wholly or partially institution-less 
or culture-less; and to the division of world cultures into two categories, the civil and 
uncivil,?* the civilized and the backward. 

The problem of cultural diversification, however, was not the only one thrust upon 
this collector. There was still another evoked by the observation of strange likenesses 
among peoples, many of whom were widely separated from one another in space or 
time. Here again the problem was not new, but sharpened by the amplitude of similar 
cultural particulars disclosed by the collection. But here also, where the secular his- 


% Boemus (1611) 11. See also Allen (1949) 115-116. 

% Boemus (1555) Bk. I, Ch. i. Hence, Christianity came to be practised in only one region 
where the tradition remained intact. Since the “issue of Sem and Iaphet, being lawfully instructed 
by their parents and elders, [was] contented to live on their own limits, . . . [the religion of] the 
true God was (untill the comming of the Messias) privately practise in one country onely” (Boemus 
[1611] 4). 

27 Boemus (1611) 3. 

28 In so far as Boemus is concerned, this latter condition of barbarism, sometimes denoted 
by the adjective “uncivil,” should not be confused with that earlier and first condition of mankind 
in Paradise, which is also sometimes described as “uncivil.” In Adamic “incivility” man was 
happy and content; in the “incivility” which followed the Flood and dispersion, man was miser- 
able. 
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torical record was far more circumstantial than the account in Genesis, and where 
dateable examples of the carriage of traits from people to people were a commonplace, 
Boemus was in no doubt as to a solution. Nor was there any thought of independent 
invention. Indeed, he merely reflected still earlier thought when he ascribed at least 
some similarities, especially those observed in a geographical dimension, to diffusion 
by conquest, or to diffusion by the imposition of colonial policy, or to diffusion by the 
peaceful contact and mingling of peoples. 

The reader encounters the appeal to this hypothesis in the introductory pages of 
the book when he is told that the Egyptians “were the first that fained the names of 
twelve Gods, .. . erected Altars, Idols, and Temples, and figured living creatures in 
stones, all of which things doe plainly argue that they had their originall from the 
Ethiopians, (their immediate neighbors) who were the first Authors of all these 
things.’”® All of which is given the ring of twentieth century anthropological contro- 
versy, when Boemus goes a step further by declaring that Egypt, in its turn, became 
the cultural center from whence traits and institutions were “transported”’ or “trans- 
lated”’ elsewhere by the great and wise men of other regions.*° In a like manner, Plato 
is quoted as asserting that the Lacedemonians and the ancient cities of Greece ‘de 
rived their lawes and ordinances from Crete’’;*' while the colonizing Romans, “‘receiv- 
ing unto them many peoples out of those cragged cold countries . . . which naturally 
were barbarous, inhumaine, and unsociable, have so reclaimed them, by mingling 
them with other people, as they have learned those rude and savage people to live 
together soberly and civilly.”’™ 

All similarities, however, were not ascribable to this over-land “transmission,” 
“translation” or “transportation” of traits from culture to culture. There was another 
category of correspondences, observable as persisting in local areas over “tracts” of 
time, due to the successful operation of the processes of tradition. In fact, the cultural 
likeness induced by the carriage of traits laterally, across geographical space, was con- 
sidered as less desirable by Boemus than the temporal uniformity or ‘““home-bredness” 
attained by the vertical transmission from father to son, or along the channels of gen- 
etically linked generations. “‘Home-bredness”’ was a characteristic of the best peoples, 
and the source of their pre-eminence among nations. 

The Ethiopians, “being in that country naturally bred, continued free-men, and 
were never subject to slavery.” The Moslem peoples, on the other hand, were cultur- 
ally less well-endowed. For Mohamet was the child of mixed parentage and an exoga- 
mous marriage. His father was an “‘idolatre after the maner of the heathen, his mother 
was an Ismalite, leaning to the lawe of the Jewes . . . Thei printed on hym suche a 
doubtfull belief, ye when he came of age he cleaved to neither”; but, distracted by dis- 
agreeing parents, “framed and invented out of both those lawes, a religion most dan- 


29 Boemus (1611) 18. 


3° “Now, because all those famous men which have... lefte behinde them lawes and 
ordinances for other nations to live by, went first unto A2gyptians to learn their manners, lawes, 
and wisdome .... I think it very convenient to spend some little time . . . in describing the 
manner of living of the Agyptians, that it may bee knowne what . . . those worthy men, have 
taken . . . and transported to other countries . . . ” (Boemus [1611] 20-21). 

3! Boemus (1611) 204. % Boemus (1611) 178. 
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gerous and pernicious to all mankinde.’™ The Athenians “were not strangers, at the 
beginning, nor was the city inhabited by any rabble of wandering people, but in the 
same soile they now inhabit, their were they borne, and the self same place which is 
now their seat and habitation, was also their original foundation.” The citizens of 
Sparta, ‘were restrained from travelling into other countries, lest they should bring 
into their city strange customes and manners: and all strangers . . . were bar’d and 
excluded from out their citty . . . lest by mutuall concourse and passage to and fro... 
new speeches and languages might creepe into the citties, from whence might proceed 
new judgements, and dissonant desires... ’* Boemus accompanies an eulogistic 
description of the Germans with the comment that while some people ascribe their 
virtues to their inheritance from one of Noah’s descendants, others “be of a contrary 
opinion, and affirme, that Germany was first inhabited by such as were bred and borne, 
and not by such as were brought from other places.’ The question of whether a cul- 
ture was the work of ancestors born to the soil of a country, or brought in by wander 
ing, conquering aliens was not a matter lightly to be passed over. Diffusion, the over 
land carriage and acceptance of traits, contact with the stranger, was sometimes con- 


sidered unnatural. The Saxons, for example, were presented as “endeavoring to make 
themselves a people proper and natural without mixture of other nations, and only 
like unto themselves.’”** A language was held to grow more barbarous as it became ad- 
mixed with diverse tongues.** 

Speaking as a collector, dependent upon the observations of others, Johann Boemus 
was modest concerning the outcome of his efforts. He was well aware that there might 
“eyther wholly omitted, 
or lightly passed over, because I could not write more of them then I found in other 
Authors . . . Neyther do I think it possible for men or any man else, to know and de 


be some manners, some customs, some institutions that he had 


clare the manners of all nations, but God onely, to whom nothing is hidden, nor nothing 
9740 


impossible.’’*° He was likewise conscious of another obstacle to completeness. This was 
the difficulty of obtaining descriptions of all human cultures, given the fact that many 
of them were no longer existing, and were to be known, if at all, only through the efforts 
of “historiographers.” This obscure sixteenth century scholar, who in a sense had so 
much difficulty in making a modern of himself, was nevertheless aware, as many are 
not today, that “there is almost no country in the world that doth wholly retaine the 
selfe same customes and ceremonies” throughout its entire historical career. He knew 
that changes had taken place in the manners of peoples during the courses of their 
several historical experiences, leading to the diversification and multiplication of traits. 
He sensed the fact, that until the whole range of cultural variations in historical time 
had been collected and scrutinized for all areas, even an exhaustive declaration of all 
activities presently existing would form only a small and negligible fraction of the total 
sum of diversities; and moreover that reasoning from this latter fraction was a danger- 
ous over-simplification. 

Boemus is sometimes described by bibliographers and collectors of rare books as 


* Boemus (1611) 135. *® Boemus (1611) 186. 
%*® Boemus (1611) 198. 37 Boemus (1611) 245-246. 
38 Boemus (1611) 263. 39 Boemus (1611) 346. 


 Boemus (1611) 471-472. 
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a mediocre man; and so perhaps he was, viewed in the somewhat misleading perspective 
created by several centuries of research on the part of many successors. “Look where 
you will,”’ says one critic of him and his generation,” it is impossible to find an original 
statement,” which is also partly true. Boemus not only reiterated some of the sounder 
observations ana conclusions of medieval commentators on manners and customs, but 
some of the unsound ones as well. And he indulged in frequent references to many of the 
fabulous folk who appear on the pages of Herodotus and Pliny. A truer estimate of the 
man is perhaps to be found in his own age, when he was known and cited as an authority 
by such men as Jean Bodin, who mentioned him as “pre-eminent” in the customs of 
people, along with Diodorus Siculus, Pomponius Mela, Strabo, Leo the African, and 
Alvarez; by Stephen Batman, translator of Bartholomeus Anglicus and author of 
The golden booke of the leaden gods (1577), said to be one of the first attempts at a pan- 
theon of heathen deities; by Edward Brerewood, antiquary, mathematician, and author 
of Enquiries touching the diversities of languages and religions . . . (1614); by Alexander 
Ross, author of Pansebia: or, a view of all religions in the world (1653); and by Samuel 
Purchas in Purchas his pilgrimage, or, the relations of the world and the religions observed 
in all ages . . . (1613). It is also important to remember that Boemus made no claim 
to originality. If, perchance, it be thrust upon him, it will be because he was apparently 
the first humanist to realize the importance of the role of collection in the orderly study 
of human culture; and was therefore the first to join that great company of fellows 
the sixteenth century collectors in zoology, botany, and geology. 
MarGaret T. HoDGEN 
THE Henry E. HuNTINGTON LIBRARY 
SAN Marino, CALIPORNIA 
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‘Tue CuronoLoay or Nortu European: A ReEJOINDER 


In her paper (1952) discussing our proposed chronology of the various stages of the 
Indo-Hittite language groups (Trager and Smith, 1952) Marija Gimbutas has re- 
sponded to our invitation (p. 61) for “criticism . . . on all levels of detail and method.” 
We had hoped especially that archeologists would contribute to the discussion, but we 
regret that Miss Gimbutas did not correspond with us before submitting her article for 
publication. 

Our paper was intended to present an interpretation (pp. 63-70)—based on linguistic 
evidence—which would in no way run counter to prevailing opinions based on archeo- 
logical data (assumed in pp. 61-63). For Gimbutas’s excellent summary of these latter 
data we can only be grateful, since, as we hope to show below, this summary, seen in 
the light of our hypothesis, goes a long way toward substantiating our interpretation. 
One of the main reasons for Gimbutas’s objections is our use of the phrase “Southern 
Russia” in the passage quoted by her on p. 603 (p. 63 of our article; first used by us on 
p. 61). What we were referring to was precisely ‘South Russia” in the technical sense, 
that is, an area north of the Ukraine and thus equivalent to the more usual but tech 
nically less accurate term “‘Central Russia.” 

Gimbutas begins her discussion by putting the terms Jndo-Hittite, Indo-European, 
and Hittite in quotation marks. Hittite is the name of the language spoken by the 
Hittites, which has been exhaustively described both in Europe and in the United 
States. Indo-European is the term used in English for the reconstructed (not “hypo- 
thetical’’) language from which originated the languages that have been called by this 
term (equivalent to French indo-européen and German indogermanisch) for over a cen 
tury. As for Indo-Hittite, not only Sturtevant (who needs no defending from us) but 
most American linguists have been using the term for two decades now and have ac- 
cepted it at least for the linguistic stage preceding the separation of the Anatolian 
languages from the rest of the group (see Language and other linguistic journals since 
about 1930. Sturtevant, 1933, p. 30, fn. 11, and 1942, pp. 20-22, and p. 23, fn. 13, 14). 
Our own use of the term, in line with these traditions, is to substitute it for Indo-Euro- 
pean as the basic label for the whole linguistic family from the beginning date (3500 
B.c.) and to apply it to the undifferentiated group until the separation of Anatolian 
from Indo-European proper (2500 B.c.). 

In her footnote 2 (p. 602) Gimbutas dismisses the entire basis of our hypothesis by 
referring to the fact that “‘the distinguished Danish linguist Holger Pedersen considers 
‘Hittite’ as an immediate member of the ‘Indo-European’ family and not merely as 
an older relative—‘aunt,’ as the American, E. H. Sturtevant, does.” The position up 
held by Pedersen, and concurred in chiefly by European scholars, was that the language 
family as a whole was to continue to be called Indo-European, and that the reconstruc 
tion would change by taking into account the Hittite evidence preserved in the Bo 
ghazkéy documents, which are earlier than any previously known for Indo-European. 
Sturtevant contended that the Hittite evidence required the setting up of a stage prior 
to that of Indo-European—Indo-Hittite—but without changing the traditional Indo 
European reconstruction; Smith shared this view in an earlier publication (Smith, 
1941) though not in his unpublished dissertation (1938). A few linguists refuse to ad- 
mit the pertinence or to take account of the Hittite evidence.' Our own position, which 
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was in essence first outlined by Sapir in his lectures (1936-8), basing it on deSaussure 
(1879), holds that the Hittite evidence does indeed call for a reconstructed stage earlier 
than the traditional Indo-European, and also requires re-examination and reformula- 
tion of the latter and of all subsequent reconstructed stages. 

On p. 607, Gimbutas says ““The documents of Boghazkéy, Anatolia, prove that in 
the 3rd millennium B.c. there existed already a separate ‘Indo-European’ language, 
called Luvian, more ancient than the Hittite.”” We must first point out that the phrase 
“more ancient,” by itself, is meaningless linguistically. As we stated in our article (p, 
62), the Anatolian family consists of Hittite, Luwian (not ‘‘Luvian’’), Hieroglyphic 
Hittite, Lydian, and Lycian. Of these languages, Luwian, in the small amount of docu- 
mentation we have, shows the largest number of archaic features, in respect to the re- 
constructed Indo-Hittite, but differs from Hittite less than does Lithuanian from Rus- 
sian, in terms of a reconstructed Balto-Slavic. 

Miss Gimbutas raises two questions (p. 603): “1) Was South Russia the homeland of 
North ‘Indo-Europeans’? and 2) Do we have a Balto-Slavic group of ‘Indo-European’ 
speakers or separate Baltic and Slavic cultures?” 

Pointing out again that our “South Russia’”’ is equivalent to her “Central Russia,” 
we must insist that we are not talking about “North ‘Indo-Europeans’,”’ but about a 
linguistic stage to which we have given the label North European (see the quotation, 
p. 603), and which is linguistically reconstructed from the data of the Germanic, Baltic, 
and Slavic languages. This stage is a necessary one in our opinion to explain satisfac- 
torily the ways in which all the languages of these three groups resemble each other as 
against all the other Indo-Hittite (or Indo-European) languages. It may well be that to 
use a term like North European, as we did, for a group that we place in a region we 
designate as South Russia may be a little confusing; but it is not a bad term, since all 
the languages under it are indeed considered to exist in, or to have spread from, north- 
ern Europe, and, in any case, it is a linguistic label and not a geographical term (just 
as English is spoken in America, Australia, for example, as well as in England). Our 
answer to the question raised is that we did mean to say, and repeat, that there was 
spoken in an area of the Russian plains north of the Ukraine, at a period from about 
1800 B.c. for approximately a thousand years, a language (i.e., a group of closely simi- 
lar dialects) which we call North European and which gave rise eventually to the lan- 
guages of the Germanic, Baltic, and Slavic goups. Any refutation of our hypothesis 
must be concerned first with the linguistic evidence as such. This linguistic evidence 
establishes a necessary relative linguistic chronology and also indicates (especially in 
the light of some recent work on glottochronology as first stated by Morris Swadesh, 
and elaborated by Robert Lees*) the absolute chronology as far as needed length of 
time is concerned. The archeological evidence we shall take up in a moment. 

The second question strikes a linguist as involving an essential confusion between 
language and those other aspects of culture dealt with by the archeologist, and between 
the labels for these various levels. The rest of this rejoinder to Gimbutas is devoted to 
showing the nature and seriousness of this confusion. We hold that there did exist a 
Balto-Slavic language, which, with Germanic, came from an earlier North European 
group, which itself descended from a stage labelled European, this latter going back to 
a late period of the stage called Indo-European. We also accept the archeological evi- 
dence that there were separate material cultures known to have been participated in 
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at later dates by Baltic and Slavic speakers, respectively, and which are apparently 
labelled, with resulting confusion, by these linguistic names. 

The discussion by Miss Gimbutas of the Central European “Danubian” culture 
(p. 608) is accepted by us as correct, these data—showing “‘a period of mutation” and 
“that great migrations were taking place’’—being the basis for our dating of the sepa- 
ration of late Indo-European into Hellenic and European (2000 B.c.) and the latter 
into South-and-West European and North European (1800-1500 B.c.). The North 
European group was described by us as “left in Southern Russia” (p. 63); we are glad 
to correct and restate this, as Gimbutas says, to indicate that they took part in “an 
expansion toward northern and northeastern Europe” (p. 608). Linguistically, however, 
the point remains unchanged that this was the group that did not “go off,”’ and whose 
language is still reconstructible, at that period, in terms of a single over-all pattern. 

The continuation of this discussion in her next paragraph seems entirely plausible, 
up to and including the links with the Late Danubian and West Asiatic cultures. This 
suggests that our placing of the departure of Tokharian at about 1500 B.c. (p. 63), i.e., 
the end of the European stage, may have been accurate, though our diagrammatic 
presentation in Table I (p. 64)—reproduced on p. 602—was in error. The line should 
have gone off to the right just below that for South-and-West European. There is other 
evidence, however, suggesting a later departure for Tokharian, from North European, 
perhaps at about 1000 B.c., i.e., just before Germanic; this has not been tested lin- 
guistically, though Edward Sapir, in one of the last letters he wrote (in 1939, to Trager) 
referred to striking linguistic resemblances on some points between Tokharian and Ger- 
manic. 

The statement, however, that “toward the end of the 2nd millennium, the cultures 
held to be Germanic, Slavic and Baltic developed into entirely different entities” 
shows the confusion we referred to above. That there were such differentiated entities 
is beyond doubt, but there is no warrant whatsoever for giving them linguistic labels 
for the period stated. ““The Northern Area, the Lausitz and the East Baltic Bronze Age 
cultures” are quite plausibly the cultures of peoples who were continuously infiltrated, 
for 1000 years, by speakers of North European, and who can later be identified as Ger- 
manic, Slavic, and Baltic speakers. But there is no possibility of these late linguistic 
identifications at the early dates stated. 

On p. 609 Gimbutas says, after mentioning the general belief that Baltic and Slavic 
“had formed a unity of undivided speech,” that “There is no archeological support for 
assuming a common Balto-Slavic period during the Bronze and Iron Ages, i.e. from 
ca. 1700 B.c. up to the Historic period.” We must point out again that a belief in a 
Balto-Slavic linguistic unity (which has been questioned often enough to make it far 
from general) has nothing to do with a common “Balto-Slavic”’ archeological era. We 
must reiterate that in any sound linguistic reconstruction-scheme like ours, a linguistic 
stage summarizing the common features of Slavic and Baltic as against Germanic must 
be postulated, and that is all we mean by the term Balto-Slavic. Gimbutas’s remark 
that Baltic and Slavic ‘‘could have been very closely related dialects” says exactly the 
same thing if it says anything. And such a close linguistic relation is quite independent 
of any archeological reconstruction of material culture. There is, further, no need 
to “guess” about it: the linguistic data are clear. 

The linguistic evidence being what it is, it is not possible to follow the suggestion 
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to use “separate terms for the Baltic and Slavic group, but not Balto-Slavic, if we speak 
about the period of the last 3,700 years.” For the last 2,000 years, the linguistic separa- 
tion is clear. But prior to that time, regardless of what material objects they used, the 
linguistic ancestors of the Baltic and Slavic speakers were talking a single language, 
i.e., very closely similar dialects. It remains true, then, that a Balto-Slavic group re- 
mained as the common possessors of what was the direct successor of the original home- 
land, whether in Central Russia (our “South Russia’”’) or further north and west. 

To the comment that “Linguistic differentiation must be considered as dependent 
on historical events” (p. 609), we reply that there is no must about it, and no necessary 
dependence, except that linguistic differentiation is itself a historical event. Language is 
a cultural system of itself, and may be affected or not, and to greater or less degrees, 
by events in other cultural systems. One cannot make hard-and-fast one-to-one equa 
tions between linguistic differentiations and other cultural differentiations. Working 
properly, however, with clear separation of levels, one can establish relationships be 
tween such diverse series of events. Far from seeking to deny such relations, we have 
made the point of our discussion the fact that they exist. By taking known linguistic 
sequences and differentiations—based on linguistic reconstruction, a technique that is 
of very high validity and in fact, because of the nature of the data, is the most precise 
used in any social science—and comparing them with established archeological se 
quences, we believe there emerges a consistent picture that does violence to none of the 
known facts, and that suggests explanations and clarifications for some aspects of the 
material that have hitherto been in doubt. A refutation based on reiteration of tradi- 
tional archeological interpretations, and employing confusing linguistic labels for ma- 
terial culture, is no refutation at all. 

“The ‘Indo-European’ speaking nations” do indeed still need further study, based 
on “cooperation on archeological, ethnological and linguistic sources.” Such coopera- 
tive research cannot be achieved by ignoring the necessity of keeping levels apart or 
by refusing to examine carefully formulated hypotheses in one of the fields because 
they do not exactly coincide with preconceptions in another. 

GerorGE L. TRAGER 
HENRY LEE SMITH, Jr. 
FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WasurncrTon, D.C. 
NOTES 
1 For a summary of the history of these ideas, see Lehmann, 1952, esp. pp. 28-29. 
? Of the University of Chicago; unpublished. 
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Lirnic ANALYsIs IN ARCHEOLOGICAL METHOD 


A study of the materials from which chipped artifacts were made can offer impor- 
tant information to the analyst working with archeological data. Such a study can offer 
suggestions as to trade relationships, chronology, cultural habits, and diagnostic cul- 
tural traits. 

As an exploratory study, the author examined all artifacts and village flint debris 
from a series of twenty different sites located in Pope and Massac counties of southern 
Illinois (Bell, 1943, Cole, 1951, pp. 131-134). These sites represent three different cul 
tural horizons recognized as Baumer, Lewis and Kincaid (Cole, 1951). The primary pur- 
pose was to determine whether or not a lithic study of the silicious materials could add 
to our knowledge of the cultures concerned. The following data offer testimony that 
such studies are useful and that additional information can be obtained in this way. 

All flint materials from each of the twenty sites were examined and identified as 
to the original source of the material wherever this was possible. The term “flint” is 
used throughout in the sense suggested by Ellis (1938). Identification of the various 
types of flint was based upon observation, a petrographic analysis being impractical 
fora study of this magnitude. Various factors which determined identification are color, 
luster, texture, inclusions, translucency and patination. The assignment to a specific 
quarry was further facilitated by a personal familarity with the flint of specific quarries 
and by the availability, for comparative purposes, of extensive sample collections. The 
study included not only complete artifacts but all broken specimens and the flint chips, 
spalls or otherwise unworked pieces recovered from the excavations. The lithic identi- 
fication was then correlated with all other factors such as artifact types, stratigraphy, 
and so forth, to note any obvious correlations of cultural significance. 

It was soon apparent that a study of the unworked pieces of flint material saved 
from the excavations would be as useful as the artifacts themselves. Specific quarries 
were sometimes represented in the flake debris and yet not in the finished artifacts. The 
reverse situation was also true. It was also noted that the quantity of flake debris was 
not proportional to the quantity of finished artifacts representing a particular type of 
flint. For example, approximately 15 per cent of the Baumer artifacts were made of 
Hornstone flint from the quarries near Cobden, Illinois, whereas less than 5 per cent of 
the flake debris was of this same material. The opposite situation is shown by material 
identified as Local Gravels in which only 5 per cent of the artifacts but 21 per cent of 
the flake debris represent this type of flint. The cultural significance of such quantita 
tive differences is not understood, but such data may help in distinguishing between 
artifacts manufactured at the site and those brought in as finished specimens, perhaps 
as trade objects. Further work may clarify such situations. 

The identification of flint specimens as to their point of origin indicated that raw 
materials had been obtained from a variety of sources. Artifacts and flint debris were 
found representing the following sources: Stewart county, Tennessee quarries, Mill 
Creek quarries (Union and Alexander counties, Illinois), Hornstone quarries (Union 
county, Illinois), Crescent, Missouri quarries, and nodules from Local Gravels of the 
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immediate vicinity. The origin of a large portion of the material could not be deter- 
mined. Nevertheless, the identifications that could be made indicate that the peoples 
obtained flint from a variety of localities. Either it was obtained through trade with 
other peoples or by actual exploitation of the quarries by themselves. At any rate, cul- 
tural familiarity with a rather large geographical area is indicated. 

It was also clear from this study that the quarries were of varying degrees of im- 
portance at different times. Table 1 illustrates the quantitative differences in the 
amount of flint debris from the various sources for the three archeological horizons 
represented by the analysis. The percentage differential reflects differences in popu- 
larity of the various kinds of flint by the three archeological manifestations. The tabu- 
lation of flint types represented by one site, M,’1C, suggests that it belongs to the 
Kincaid focus rather than Lewis or Baumer, a fact which is known to be the actual 
situation. 


TABLE 1 
Quantity in percentage at: 
Type of flint represented Baumer Lewis Kincaid M,*1C 
Unidentified 54.12 61.36 52.12 44.93 
Stewart county, Tenn. 16.01 10.83 24.66 30.62 
Mill Creek, Illinois 2.98 2.12 8.11 9.03 
Kaolin, Illinois .66 3.61 4.58 4.40 
Local Gravels 21.35 21.02 9.81 10.57 
Hornstone, Illinois 4.78 -42 .06 
Crescent, Missouri .09 64 26 
Breccia (Missouri?) - - .26 .22 
Quartzite 13 
Total specimens in sample 1068 471 1529 454 


A consideration of the types of flint represented by the various levels within a single 
site reflect some percentage differences. For example, by considering the Stewart 
county, Tennessee, flint debris from the lower and upper levels of a mound, M,°4, the 
percentage of this type increases from 17.4 to 25.0 per cent (Table 2). The greater 
quantity of this material in the upper levels suggests that the popularity of Stewart 


TABLE 2 
Stewart county, Tennessee, flint Quantity in percentage at: 
= M,°4 M,*1C 
Upper levels 25.0 32.5 
Lower levels 17.4 26.9 


county, Tennessee, flint increased through time. Accepting this trend as a reality, 
another site of the same focus, M,’1C, was examined for the corresponding informa- 
tion. In this case the lower levels contained 26.9 per cent of the same (Stewart county, 
Tennessee) material and the upper levels 32.5 per cent. Thus the quantities of the 
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Stewart county, Tennessee, flint suggest that M,*%iC was either contemporary with 
or later than the upper levels of M,°4. This conclusion was also reached by independent 
studies made on other materials from the same two sites (Cole, 1951). If trends in the 
popularity of different materials can be established, it should be possible to utilize this 
information for a seriation analysis in very much the same manner as pottery types are 
used (Phillips, Ford, and Griffin, 1951). Such a method could be very useful and would 
be especially appreciated when one is concerned with non-pottery sites. 

There are also very distinctive differences in the types of flint represented by the 
artifacts from the different cultures. Among the Baumer artifacts, for example, 14.6 
per cent are made of Hornstone flint while the same material represents only .5 per 
cent of the Kincaid artifacts. 

It was also found that excellent correlations exist between certain types of arti- 
facts and the type of flint from which they were made. One type of flint knife, for ex- 
ample, representing the Kincaid focus (Cole, 1951, Fig. 34, No. 6), is represented by 22 
specimens, either whole or in recognizable fragments. All examples are made of the 
Mill Creek flint. The Kincaid chipped flint celt is represented by 36 specimens, 28 of 
which are made of the Stewart county, Tennesese, flint. The Baumer chisel is repre- 
sented by 22 specimens with 17 identified as Stewart county, Tennessee, flint. Such 
correlations between the type of material and the type of artifact must ceriainly have 
cultural significance which would be useful in establishing diagnostic traits for the cul- 
ture concerned. 

In other instances, for certain types of artifacts only a minor percentage of the 
flint types could be identified, a fact which may in itself have some cultural significance. 

The study also raised many questions as a result of certain learned facts. For ex- 
ample, why were certain flint quarries apparently preferred over others when the quality 
of the materials was about equai? In some cases, material was derived from distant 
sources when flint of equal or superior quality was available closer to home. Or, in 
situations where quarries were within a fev: miles of each other, why was one source 
exploited while the other one was neglected? What significance is to be attached to the 
percentage differences between the flint of artifacts and the flint from the village refuse? 

Additional exploratory work along these lines would probably suggest answers to 
some of these questions so that a lithic analysis would have a much greater value. The 
present results, however, do indicate that an analysis of the artifacts and flint debris 
can offer additional data not obtained from other evidence. 

Rosert E. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
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STRUCTURED AND UNSTRUCTURED CLAss Societies! 


Both anthropologists and sociologists make frequent reference to class. Yet the 
concept is often accepted uncritically. The present paper points to differing orders of 
class phenomena and in doing so suggests that societies contain a structural element of 
major significance in the prediction of trends and events. 

Social philosophies of the past century could explain apparent differences between 
the various cultures of mankind in terms of essential differences. Race, heredity, en- 
vironment, diet and climate were all used in this way and could be thought of not 
merely as contributing but even as determining factors in the life of man. Class situa- 
tions thus explained came dangerously close to rationalization and justification for 
personal advantage. In the first quarter of our century, even individual Intelligence 
Quotients were sometimes similarly employed. Certain aspects of man’s life were 
looked upon, in relatively simple terms, as causes for variations in his behavior. 

Today, social scientists are groping—as are the physical scientists—toward con- 
cepts of the universe which do not involve this earlier, and unsatisfactory, cause-and- 
effect mentality. Modern concern turns toward consideration of the interaction of 
forces. The same factors—diet, genetic constitution and the like—are being investi- 
gated but now rather with an eye to their synthesis in a given event than their isolation. 
Ulcers, for instance, are known to be both physiologically and psychosomatically 
derived and modern therapy is undertaken bearing each in mind. Such an interest in 
interaction and multiple contributing factors lies back, of course, of present emphasis 
in the universities upon what is called the cross-disciplinary approach. Individual and 
social phenomena are no longer regarded atomistically and the necessity for combining 
various approaches to events is becoming more and more apparent. 

Under these circumstances, perhaps the prime question for persons interested in 
social phenomena per se becomes what—in human societies—is present because of their 
common “human” heritage and what has been created through time by particular 
societies and may consequently be accurately termed “cultural.” The simplest phrasing 
of this could be, I suppose, what is common to all societies and what is peculiar to some. 

The variations possible upon certain basic human themes has been most fully in- 
vestigated in world kinship systems. The biological base of the family, tied as it is to 
the physical demands of the human infant and differing only in degree from that of 
other mammalian species, is well recognized. Varying degrees of attachment between 
individuals engaged in the nurture of offspring can be traced in other mammals as well, 
but only humans add the factor of social marriage in which entire groups are concerned. 
Marriage, in turn, takes many forms and is differently integrated with other facets of 
cultural life, such as ritual, supernatural sanction, and property exchange, but its 
forms and the nature of its integrations are by no means infinite. They seem, in fact, 
to be relatively limited in scope. The nature of the limiting factors, therefore, becomes 
of prime concern. 

Without following this line of reasoning, and using methods I might not myself 
employ, Murdock (1949) has, nevertheless, made a suggestion extremely relevant to 
the present discussion. He finds that kinship systems are not only limited and identifi- 
able in terms of classification at any given period, but may actually change over time 
only in particular and limited directions. 
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The limiting nature of similar “directions” inherent in the phenomena themselves 
has probably been most clearly demonstrated in the realm of speech. Speech is, of all 
human traits, probably the most characteristically human and, although it lies in a 
realm of specialization not generally entered by sociologists, it is also probably one of 
the most truly socializing and culturally differentiating of traits. Examined over time, 
changes in speech, both in phonetics and morphology, have been shown to be far from 
haphazard. Quite unknown to individual speakers of a language, many changes occur 
in definite directions, and the nature of these directions can only be thought of as in 
herent to certain features of speech, and especially as inherent in particular languages 
or groups of languages. 

Recognition of the possibility of such limiting factors seems to open up new and 
fertile areas in the investigation of society. Terms such as “social institution,” “social 


ile 


and “social structure’ are widely used by social scientists, and the 
tendency is for each scientist to apply the current terms to his own data or discussions 
with purely personal implication either without definition at all or with redefinition. 
Going beyond this practice, for a moment, to the social facts being described by the 
terms, it seems clear that most of those who have worked intensively in various world 
societies have given attention to certain forms—forms more or less rigid in their con- 
stitution—and to certain other descriptive details of behavior, ways in which in- 
dividuals handle the forms. Certainly the basic forms of social systems vary consider- 
ably less than do the elaborations built on them or around them. Keeping, for the pur- 
poses of this paper, only to these two relatively simple distinctions, it seems necessary 
to draw a rather sharp line between the terms “‘social organization” and “social struc 
ture.” 

Firth (1951) has already suggested that “‘it is time to distinguish between” these 
terms and in a well-reasoned and elaborate theoretical setting has made use of three 
concepts: social organization, social function and social structure.? Social organization, 
as used in the present paper, refers simply to the descriptive facts concerning existing 
social conditions and is, therefore, a less inclusive concept than that employed by 
Firth. Social structure, on the other hand, refers to the forms or arrangements to 
which the conditions not only do but also must conform, or which they must take into 
account. In Western society, for instance, which has an avowed form of monogamy, the 
bigamist who has refused to recognize the form is possibly more influenced by it in 
adjusting the conditions of his behavior than the person who merely conforms. This 
is not a good example of social structure in its entirety, but certainly monogamy would 
be one structural point to be considered in such a society. In emphasizing the possibility 
of certain necessary forms in societies and the further possibility that these forms have 
a limiting effect in determining the directions of change, our definition approaches that 
of Firth, who writes (1951, p. 40): “Structural forms . . . provide a limitation to the 
range of alternatives possible . . . .”” Other aspects of his use of the term fall outside our 
present interest, but there does seem to be an increasing justification for recognizing 
such a factor in societies. 


organization,’ 


Che need for distinguishing between social organization and social structure is more 
than a redefinition of words. It seems rather to be involved in the very nature of social 
phenomena and was first made apparent to me in studies, through both library work 
and field work, in the caste society of India. It has been usual in modern sociological 
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studies in the United States to refer to caste societies as frozen class societies because 
of overlapping phenomena occurring in the descriptive or social organization realm. 
Even casual acquaintance with materials from India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, however, 
shows the inadequacy of such a phrasing and first-hand accounts of caste do not tend 
to draw such a parallel, the formulation of which rests on various theoretical assump- 
tions, whether avowed or not. 

In point of fact, caste is mot frozen class and any attempt at description of it in these 
terms goes very far from observed accuracy. Yet many of the phenomena of class do 
certainly appear in India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. Differences in the distribution of 
wealth are extreme, privilege and power are often associated with wealth, exploitation 
of the underprivileged occurs, demands for the securities and privileges of power and 
position motivate the lives of individuals to a very great extent, and vested interests 
tend to fight for a continuing status quo. These are class phenomena—but they operate 
within a structural framework which is determined by caste—not class. The Brahmans 
are the great servant class of India. The untouchable may be immeasurably well-to-do 
and the Kshatriya poor. There is sometimes a negative and often only a low positive 
correlation between wealth or privilege and caste. It must be remembered that ex- 
planations of privilege which follow class lines have most often been proffered by 
Brahmanical treatises, often written by Brahmans, from the time of the Veda on. 
These treatises are part of the class phenomena of the Indic tradition, but they cer- 
tainly should not be accepted as the final word on Indic society in the face of innumer- 
able facts suggesting other interpretations. 

It is not my intent here to describe Indic society—after working on it for ten years 
I am beginning, I believe, to understand some facets of it, but many of its features 
still remain unclear. What I do wish to point out is the implication Indic society holds 
for general social theory. Conditioning though class may be in India, social events can 
occur without reference to class phenomena—they cannot occur without reference to 
caste phenomena. If these are the facts, then our concepts must include them and this 
can best be done by recognizing that Indic society is structured in terms of caste but not 
in terms of class. 

Taking a broader view of world societies, one has difficulty, I believe, in locating 
any society in which class phenomena do not occur. Yet in some societies, during the 
monarchial period in Europe, for instance, class seems to be essential to all social 
events and social theorists have for a number of years pointed to such societies as class 
societies, or societies with a class system. Looked at from our present point of view, 
these are the societies which can be spoken of as class structured. 

This would, then, parallel the kinship situation rather commonly recognized and 
previously referred to in this paper. The presence of the family in human society is a 
common “human” occurrence. The form of the family differs from one society to 
another and must be particularly investigated in each. Family or kinship is at the 
essential base of every activity in some societies—such as that of the Australian 
aborigine—whereas in other societies many activities take place with only incidental 
reference to family organization. Corporate law, for instance, in the United States, and 
the formation of political parties, bear no necessary relation to its particular form of the 
small, monogamous family. Australian society, then, may be said to be structured in 
terms of kinship, whereas the society of the United States is not so structured. 
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Since actual investigations of societies are still in their infancy, I do not believe it 
is as yet possible to describe or classify the various ways in which societies may be 
structured. Kinship is the one social phenomenon which has been investigated cross 
culturally over any considerable period of time by competent scholars. I am suggesting 
here that class may be thought of in somewhat similar terms, i.e., that class belongs 
with the generally “human” behaviors of mankind, that class phenomena differ from 
one society to another, and that some societies are structured in terms of class, but 
others are not. 

Accepting this ordering of the data, I should like to add one final word in regard 
to class in the United States. Following the lead of earlier theorists who worked pri- 
marily in European materials, it is usual to handle social investigations in the United 
States as though its society were structured in terms of class. Its social system is ordi 
narily referred to as a class system. The data of modern social studies in the United 
States do not convince me that this gives an accurate picture of the facts. 

Starting from an expectation of class data, investigators have had to elaborate 
greatly upon the simple, lower, middle and upper class groups which still seem to give 
a fairly accurate description of some European societies. Although the democratic 
society of the United States comes out of this historical background, and bears many 
similarities to the societies of its progenitors, it does not seem to me to be siructured in 
terms of class, however rife class phenomena may be. The situation is reminiscent of 
India. Class phenomena are present in both India and the United States. But whereas 
Indic society is structured in terms of caste, the United States seems structured in terms 
of what I shall call, for want of a better term, “associational groups.”’ 

If the concept of social structure employed here proves to be valid upon further 
examination, it will be most valuable to study such modern societies as the United 
States and India, recognizably complex as they are, against truly class-structured 
societies. Data for comparison with kinship-structured societies are more readily avail 
able. In each case, the forms, and hence the limiting directions, of change and develop 
ment will differ. 

Marian W. 

LONDON 

ENGLAND 
NOTES 

! Presented at the Symposium on “Social Structure” held by Section H (Anthropology) in 
Philadelphia, December, 1951, at the 118th Meeting of the American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science. 

* The first version of this paper was written before Firth’s treatment had come to my atten 
tion. 
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An EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNICATION 


Inasmuch as basic communication appears to be a problem in anthropology as in 
other areas of modern life, it may be worthwhile to report an experiment recently carried 
on by the Extension Division of the University of Utah. 
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Some time ago, KSL-TV, one of the local Salt Lake City stations, made free time 
available to the university for a series of television courses. I was invited to organize 
and present a ten session television course in introductory anthropology in January, 
February and March, 1952. The course consisted of ten lectures which I hoped would 
at least demonstrate the diversity of anthropological subject matter, and show the 
concepts which unified the field. 

INTRODUCTION: Anthropology: what it is and what it isn’t. A quick preview of the 
entire field: what in anthropology is unique; what, if anything, is universal in human 
behavior. 

1,000,000 YEARS OF HUMAN HISTORY: A swift review of fossil humanity, and man’s 
long road from savagery to civilization. 

CULTURE—AN IDEA AND A TOOL: Culture defined; the dependence of the individual 
upon culture; how the concept is used. 

KINSHIP IS THE KEY: Relationship of the kinship system to the entire social system 
Role of the kin group in the life of the individual. 

MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY: Universality of marriage rules. Role of the family in 
individual development. Fallacy of “hair of the head” marriage selection process. 

STATUS, ROLE, RANK AND POSITION: Social control of individual activities; social 
control and channeling of prestige mechanisms; not all people work for the same thing. 

RELIGION AND MAGIC: Religion as a universal. Religion defined as control or adjust- 
ment to the supernatural and, as such, akin to magic. 

SOCIAL CONTROL: Law, government, and war among primitive groups. 

CULTURE AND PERSONALITY: How real is the idea of national character? Do different 
cultural values lead to different personality traits? 

ANTHROPOLOGY TODAY AND TOMORROW: The anthropologist at work. 

The problems raised by the series were the usual ones encountered during any at- 
tempt to condense and simplify a cluster of ideas, but the guiding principle in the 
organization and selection of material was that I would, as best I could, give a straight- 
forward balanced statement of the subject matter, concepts, theories and trends of 
modern anthropology as I understood them. Rigorous care was taken not to “talk 
down”’; simple, yes, but never “down.” Any devices, peculiar to radio or TV, that might 
be used must remain subordinate to the subject matter. Stubborn insistence that TV 
should fit the lectures rather than force the subject into an entertainment mold, led 
to considerable difficulty at times. However, the basic approach—that a lecture class- 
room situation was being transported into the TV owners’ homes of Salt Lake Valley 

proved successful. 

The over-all problems were essentially these. First, it was necessary to compress the 
material normally given to a class in introductory anthropology into ten 27-minute 
periods. This involved soul-searing seiection and rejection. Second, and all pervasive, 
was the need for simplifying, without distortion or inaccuracy, the intangible concepts 
and ideas of anthropology. Third, it was necessary to devise means of illustrating ab- 
stractions through concrete or specific examples. Fourth, was the problem of adapting 
one’s habitual class room procedure to a new medium. I[n practice, I found that the 
teaching procedure normally employed did not require great modification. At all times 
the lecture technique was paramount. However, as in normal class room work, actual 
objects, slides, short movies, and simple outlines and tables were utilized for change of 
pace and for emphasis through reiteration. For further variety, two production sets 
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were used—seven of the programs were set informally in a “study” and three in a 
simulated class-room situation. In the latter setting, class groups, selected from the 
upper 10 per cent of the regular University introductory anthropology classes, met 
with me and took notes, answered questions, or volunteered information in a com- 
pletely natural manner. In the study setting, Dr. Crawford, then of the University’s 
Radio-TV committee (who from his considerable experience patiently advised me in 
the production of each program), was present in the role of interviewer. His infrequent 
questions and observations, worked out in advance, served either as transition or as 
summarizing devices. For two programs a member of the Department of Anthropology 
served as a guest expert; E. A. Hoebel was the guest on the session on Social Control 
while Elmer R. Smith helped with the final session. For these two sessions I was the 
interviewer and by questions or summaries elicited the information desired. 

Of course, there are many good short movies available. Few of them, however, were 
specifically tailored for the major point to be made in any one lecture, so perforce the 
listening audience was always invited to watch for specific things in any movie. For 
example, during the lecture dealing with status, role and rank, I showed “The Giant 
People” which purports to summarize the life of the Watusi. The attention of viewers 
was directed toward the daily life and prerogatives of the ruling class and especially 
to the training of the young prince for the role of king. In another case I wished to 
emphasize the concept of acculturation. Here I utilized the historical film depicting the 
problems of survival which the Pilgrims faced those first years at Plymouth. This film 
demonstrates quite well the fact that the Europeans would never have survived without 
taking over, lock, stock and barrel, the architectural and food practices of the North 
eastern Indian tribes, and that American culture still contains many traits of Indian 
origin. 

Outlines and tables were prepared in advance on a large pad. This pad lay upon the 
desk and when it was necessary to refer to sketches or tables, the camera came close 
down upon the pad and there was thus no distraction from the material except hand 
or pointer moving from point to point on the tabulation. 

In summary, it seems clear that the mass presentation of simplified anthropological 
data is practical and relatively easy; at least this program was well received. Certainly, 
the intrinsic appeal is exceedingly strong. And there is no reason to restrict training in 
anthropology to college students, when the teaching devices already heavily used are 
so readily adaptable to heterogeneous listener groups. And, as is true in most teaching, 
the lecturer learns more than anyone else; I, at least, ended by thoroughly enjoying the 
whole thing. 

Jesse D. JENNINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Satt Lake City, UTAH 


COMMENT BY THE Propuction Director 


We are still experimenting with the TV medium. From my standpoint as a produc 
tion director, the instructors for our television series must be amenable to suggestions 
for approaching the camera with whatever material they have. At the same time the in 
structor must manage to maintain a constant integrity of purpose and material in spite 
of continual harassment. We find that these characteristics are essential for any person 
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coming into TV. The old class room techniques are used, but they are given a new 
twist, a new direction, with careful attention paid to smoothness, small detail, integra- 
tion of action, closely knit continuity, and change of pace. 

As Dr. Jennings has stressed, we were trying to make the lecture technique fit TV, 
feeling that our commercial cousins, in their newly contrived arena, were trying too 
frantically to insist on action. The need for a regular “change of picture”’ is obvious but 
we are equally insistent that challenging ideas, put in a framework of carefully chosen 
words properly delivered, with a few pictorial helps, can be dramatic and attention- 
compelling. 

What success we had in this direction is not immediately measurable. We do feel 
that we proved our point, and as we continue our series of educational programs on TV, 
our future progress may depend on how well we have learned our lessons in the past, 
Educational TV is going to be on us in full force in the near future, and we might just as 
well determine right now whether the well-delivered TV lecture is effective. Even 
though we are using the TV medium, we do not wish to succumb to the altogether 
apparent inclination on TV of having to “spoon feed” our listeners. We do wish to stir 
the imagination and to be a causative factor in initiating individual thought and action, 
and in this latter aim, Professor Jennings’ course in anthropology proved very effective. 

RosBert P. CRAWFORD 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East LANSING, MICHIGAN 


ERRATUM 


Volume 55, No. 1, p. 122. The author of Altsteinzeithunde Mitteleuropos should read 
Lothar F. Zotz. 
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